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A detailed article, crammed with practical facts, tells the sfory of gasoline 
pficing in a large state, and the first of four installments of it starts on page 26 of 
this week’s National Petroleum News. 


Based upon a year-long study of tank wagon and retail pricing of Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio), the article was prepared for the current issue of the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review by Edmund P. Learned, business consultant and professor at Harvard's 
Graduate School of Business Administration. Because the article speaks practical 
oil marketing language, NPN is printing it in full in four weekly chapters. 


Recent decisions of the Federal Trade Commission and the Supreme Court on 
pricing in other industries and the effect last week’s election could have on all busi- 
ness, especially oil, make Dr. Learned’s report as timely as it is interesting. 


The first installment tells the background of the article and includes a summary 
of policy by the company’s marketing vice president. Subsequent installments will 
deal with such topics as price wars, dealer relations, comparison with other mar- 
kets, the effect of local competition upon statewide prices. 


APi Meeting and Jobber Council Coverage 


For complete coverage of the news at the American Petroleum Institute and 
National Oil Jobbers Council meetings in Chicago this week, written by NPN staff 
writers and transmitted by NPN’s leased wire, see the News Section. 


Should Heating Oil Be De-Emphasized? 


Paper at API meeting in Chicago rais2s this question in connection with discus- 
sion of the roles of oil, natural gas and coal in the national economy. The economics 
of fuels is discussed. P. 39. 


Avoiding Contamination of Oi! Products 


The oil industry is constantly on the alert to avoid intermixtures of products to 
control, among other things, quality and flammable point. API paper discusses prob- 
lems particularly in the tank vehicle handling of petroleum products. P. 52. 





Good things to do See 
before Winter sets in— ~. 











1 Drain and shut off 
& 


outside water pipes. 


2 Repair and repaint fences, 
@ drums, outside metal work. 


3 iets and inspect 
7 


heating plant, chimney, etc. 














4 Replace outworn, 
° uninviting signs. 








Clean all light 
bulbs, replac- 


ing dead ones. 








Set up display of 
6. winter accessories. 
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MODEL 39 
RETREV-A-HOSE 
PUMP 


e 
NEWEST IN THE 
TOKHEIM LINE 
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TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FOR 47 YEARS 


FORT WAYNE 1 


INDIANA 


OKHEIM 


THE 4-SEASON PUMP 


Don’t take chances with pump 
failure in zero weather. Buy and 
install new Tokheim 4-Season Pumps 
now! Call your representative today! 
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building—indicated by arrow— 
is being completed, Number 
Seven will be under way. 
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ETHYL STARTS 
VENTH 7& PLANT 
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Refiners’ demand for antiknock fluid to be met by “additional addition.” 


Seventh Ethyl TEL plant started as sixth approaches completion. 


HE progressive American oil industry moves 
fast. So fast that, in spite of everything we 
could do, gasoline production got ahead of our 
capacity to supply “‘Ethyl” antiknock fluid. 
But we’re on our way to catching up. The 
most recent addition to our manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Baton Rouge—TEL Plant No. 6— will 
be completed next year. AND PLANT NO. 7 
IS BEING STARTED RIGHT NOW. 
As the oil industry grows, Ethyl grows. This 
expansion of manufacturing facilities at Baton 
Rouge— already the largest in the world and the 


1948 





only integrated antiknock center — will increase 
our present manufacturing capacity by approxi- 
mately forty per cent. 

Plant No. 6 is scheduled to be in operation 
sometime in the fall of 1949. Plant No. 7 will 
follow along late in 1950 — sooner if 
possible. Our aim, as always — to 
match oil industry progress with 
Ethyl progress! 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building. New York 17, N.Y. 


—ETHYL 
CORPORATION 











OIL EQUIPMENT DEALERS... AND 
USERS... ALL OVER THE U. S. 
ACCLAIM THESE ROECO,WINNERS! 
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Users everywhere .. . praise it! 


AS fAasTER 


Pony-size meter pump for 
private and industrial use 


Don’t throw away that broken hose... 
save hose... keep pumps working with 


PERM-A-TACHABLE 


















FLEET | 
OWNERS Saves Repair 
‘ Calls 
BUSES INDUSTRIAL 5 
aves Money 
TAXIS PLANTS 
SAWMILLS 
FARMERS 
PRIVATE PRIVATE 
AIRPORTS ESTATES 


BOAT OWNERS 
NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE! : 


Anyone can cut off 
broken hose, re- 
attach in o matter of 
minutes. No gaskets, 
no shellac nor special 
tools are needed! 
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GasMaster is 
only 56. inches 
high but it does 
o big day's work. 





With only one set of PERM-A-TACHABLE couplings for each 
pump you may buy hose in economical reel lengths, 


The kind of quality industrial pump the oil industry has waited uncoupled. The coupling is designed to last the life of the 


for. Equipped with Neptune meter, 20 gal. dial with totalizer, 
explosion-proof motor and a pumping unit used for years in 


pump and the coupling receptacle may remain attached 
to the pump or nozzle. On-the-spot repairs may be made 


the biggest, most expensive meter pumps. GasMaster is trouble- in a matter of minutes without disrupting pump service 


free under rough conditions and hard use. 





Keeps pumps working full time .. . all the time. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST OIL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTOR OR COMMUNICATE WITH US DIRECT 


RICHMOND OIL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. , 


A Quarter Century of Service to the Petroleum Industry 


1419-21-23 EAST MAIN STREET RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


American Petroleum Credit Assn., meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., Nov. 
15-17. 

Alabama Petroleum Assn., meeting, Whitlet 
Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 18 
Montana LPGA Convention, Billings, Mont., 
Nov. 19-20. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
meeting, Hotels New Yorker and Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, Nov, 28-Dec. 3 


DECEMBER 


Asphalt Institute, annual meeting, Engineers’ 
Club, New York, N. Y., Dec, 1 

American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, re- 
gional meeting, Houston, Texas, Dec. 2-3 

Oil Dealers’ Assn. of Arkansas, meeting, Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 7. 

Wisconsin LP-Gas Assn., meeting, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., Dec. 7 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting, 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb., Dec. 7-8 
Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Assn., 
convention, Lafayette Hotel Little Rock 
Ark., Dec, 8. 

independent Oil Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention, Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., 
Dec, 8 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, annual 
meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans Dec. 
9-11 


JANUARY, 1949 


society of Automotive Engineers, annual meet- 
ng and engineering display Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 10-14 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Carolina, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 12 

Kansas O11 Men’s Assn., meeting, Hotel Las- 
sen, Wichita, Kan., Jan. 17-18 

(eorgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., meeting 
Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga Jan. 20 

International Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 
tion, International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
lll., Jan, 24-28 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., meeting, Nicollet 


lotel, Minneapolis, Minn Jan. 26-27 


FEBRUARY 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky Feb. 8-9 

Itlinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, II] Feb. 15 
17 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa 
Feb. 22-24 

American Society for Testing Materials, meet 
ng, Hotel Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill 
Feb. 28-March 4 


MARCH 


- 
> 


isconsin Petroleum Assn., meeting Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis March 1-2 
merican Society of Training Directors, meet 
ng, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O March 3-5 
tissouri Petroleum Assn., annual convention 
nd trade exhibit, Hotel President Kansas 
‘ity, Mo March 9-10 
nerican Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro 
iction: Southwestern District meeting, Gal 
ez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, March 9-11 
Mid-Continent District meeting, Mayo Hotel 
ilsa, Okla., March 23-25 


- 


- 


_ 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., meeting, 
‘laza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, March 
8-30 

“ 


iety of Automotive Engineers, Transporta- 
on meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, O 
viarch 28-30 

io =Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
eshier-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 0., March 
31 
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FEATURE INDEX 


GASOLINE PRICING—The story of gasoline pricing by one major 
company in one state is told by a Harvard professor and business 
consultant. First of -four installments includes a summary of 
policy by the company’s marketing vice president 


DE-EMPHASIZE HEATING OILS?—This question was raised in a 
paper presented at the API meeting in connection with a discus 
sion of the roles of oil, natural gas and coal in the national econ 
omy 


AVOIDING CONTAMINATION OF PRODUCTS—AP! paper dis 
cusses problems in connection with guarding against intermixture 


of petroleum products with resultant change in quality and flame 


point 
AIRCRAFT FUELING SYSTEM—Network of hydrants which 


sonnected to mobile pumper puts aircraft fueling on a fire di 


partment type operation 
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Modern Mechanized Methods 


give you 
far better 
control 








From the very nature of the Service Station business, accurate 
records are especially important. Not only should these records 


cover the money value of every transaction, they should also 





distinguish between the various types of services rendered, or 


merchandise sold. The surest and easiest way to have such 1. For each cash sale 





records is to install a National Cash Register System designed 
expressly for Service Station use. This modern mechanized method POI es saggy 
of cash-control and record-keeping provides a printed record of of purchase, and attendant’s initial 
every transaction, at the same time automatically distributing 
: ; 2. For each credit sale, or paid-out, it 
sales by as many as five classifications. All figures are mechanically : prints the foregoing information in identical recor 
computed, and under lock and key. Ask your local National on two copies of the sales slip or voucher 
representative for full details concerning this modern 
mechanized method of cash-control and record- 
keeping for Service Stations. Or, write to The National 


“—e eT : " 4 : . _ 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and ain aiiieons cinta 





Service Offices in over 400 cities. CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES audit strip. The register als 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 3 automatically accumulates f 

department totals, and ident 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY j the activities of four attendar 
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ANOTHER CRISIS ?—Continuing warm days in the east, 
‘coupled with prognostications by various. so-called 
weather prophets of a mild winter, are causing some 
marketing people—with heating oil storage now filled to 
capacity—to knock on wood and practice whistling in 
the dark. Storage problem has gotten so bad for some 
that there now is some talk of cutting back refinery 
runs. All of which leads to inevitable talk of a price 
fall-off this winter, a matter which is being discussed in 
far-from jocular tones in some circles. Some suppliers still 
are allocating. District 1 NPC is getting some complaints 
from dealers and jobbers, but others who should be 
equally qualified to forecast are talking about another 
winter crisis—but of quite a different stripe. 


ABOUT FACE—Industry opinion which four or five 
months ago foresaw refining capacity becoming a bottle- 
neck in supply now is switching around to the view that 
no such bottleneck will develop. The _ possibility of 
trouble in this direction was held out last July by Dr 
Robert E. Wilson (Indiana Standard) in a report to the 
NPC, but the fact that refining capacity now appears in 
better relationship to runs has 
brightened the outlook 


required materially 


MILITARY CUSHION —A decision by the military to es- 
tablish a reserve of refined products for use in an emer- 
gency may not be far away. It hinges principally on the 
juestion of storage, and the armed forces now are mak- 
ng a concerted effort to acquire that, by lease or pur- 
hase. A committee has been formed which will solicit 
ind negotiate for the extra tankage, then allocate it 
among Army, Navy and Air Force. Committee chairman 
s Colonel L. E. Cotulla, executive officer of Armed Ser- 
ices Petroleum Purchasing Agency 





CRACKING CRACK-— The Justice Department just might 

ut loose one of these days with a suit against the way 
racking patents are held. Attorney General Tom Clark 
tried hard to get such a case into the courts when he was 
n DJ’s Antitrust Division but ran into opposition inspired 
'y British need for 100 octane gasoline. The other day, 
ie referred to “the cracking process case” as though it 
vas getting departmental attention in reiterating that the 
lormant API “Mother Hubbard” suit will not be pushed, 
ut segments of it will. 
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TWO FOR ONE-—In his annual address this year, API 
President Boyd frankly said that he is thinking of the 
time when he will step out of his present position. There 
is talk that when this happens, the API will return to its 
one-time practice of electing honorary presidents and 
having an executive vice president to handle administra- 
tion of the institute 


MISDEAL—Oil marketing men see the confusion caused 
by the Federal Trade Commission and Supreme Court 
pricing decisions as one of the biggest problems resulting 
from the re-election of President Truman and the election 
of a Democratic congress. The position of the FTC and 
Supreme Court seemed to them to be so untenable that few 
doubted passage of legislation to clarify the situation-—-if 
the GOP had gone into power. Now, however, regard- 
less of the merits of the issue, there appears to be littl 
hope that a New Deal Congress will enact a law reversing 
a New Deal FTC and a New Deal Supreme Court 


WAX WORRIES—Outlook for wax is anything but rosy 
according to most marketing sources. With sales slow 
and demand sluggish, wax stocks now are mounting at 
the rate of 10 million lbs. per month. The figure is especi- 
ally startling when viewed in the light of already record- 
high inventories. Wax prices, which have declined steadi- 
ly during the last six months, are due for further descent 
according to marketers. They point to recent major com- 
pany bid of 5.3c, New York, on government tender for 
white crude scale 


WAVE OF THE PAST 
buildings 


Slow-up in construction of new 
with elaborate lube equipment—by automobile 
dealers is the forecast being made by some equipment 
men. The postwar wave of new construction in this field 
they say, was stimulated by the attitude of car manu- 
facturers who were inclined to allot cars in larger num- 
bers to better equipped dealers, and now has reached its 
< 


peak 3 






TAX HOPE—Senator Murray, Democrat from Montana 


re-elected last week and slated to be top man on the 
Senate Small Business Committee if it is continued in 
next Congress, is reported on Capitol Hill to be consider- 
ing sponsorship of measures aimed at wiping off the 
statute books federal taxes on pipe line transportation, 
as well as U. S. excise levies on lube oils, tires and tubes 


For DEPLENOAELE Service 


install QUIET, new 


BLACKMER 


PUMPS... : Greater efficiency, smoother, quieter operation and longer life 
; are the unexcelled advantages which the new Blackmers offer 
give you all ° to tank truck operators. Quiet operation is insured by new 
these features : design of both pumping elements and chatterproof built-in 
; relief valve. The unique relief valve action gives smooth flow 
at all rates of delivery from shut off to full capacity. Sliding 
® ‘Vacuum seal,”’ elimi- vane design provides self adjustment for wear. Shaft leakage 
nating shaft leakage : _ is eliminated by exclusive “vacuum seal” packing construction. 
© Positive pressure : Step-down shaft fits stock sizes of universal drive shaft coup- 
lings. Compactly designed, Blackmer pumps are easily mounted 
in the confined spaces available on modern tank trucks. They 
will also produce an unusually high vacuum which enables 
: them to draw from underground tanks when necessary. Rota- 
® Sliding vanes — self; tion may be changed in the field. Exceptional quality and 
adjusting for wear - dependability are engineered into the new Blackmers. They 
are today’s outstanding truck pump value! For complete de- 
tails write for Blackmer truck pump bulletin TP2. 


Available in 35, 60, 100 GPM Capacities 


Blackmer fluid motors are available for hose reel operation. 
Apply to factory for details. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


®@ Quiet operation 


control 


@ Rugged, compact 
construction 


@ Easily, quickly 
mounted on all trucks 


Oc - Aajuding 


Power Pumps ° Dry Cleaning Pumps ° Sanitary Pumps ° Truck Pumps ° Strainers ° Hand Pumps 
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After picking 
Dewey, to win, the 
Washington “ex- 
perts” now are 
guessing that President Truman wil!l 
kick Interior Secretary Krug, among 
other, out of his cabinet come next 
Jan. 20. 

The reason, they say, is that the 
secretary didn’t help Mr. Truman. in 
the campaign. They have gone so 
far already as to hit on Oscar L. 
Chapman, currently the undersecre- 
tary and a key cog in the election 
machine, as Krug’s most likely suc- 
cessor. 

What these so-called experts ap- 
parently don’t know or, knowing, are 
ignoring, is that Krug spent the six 
weeks preceding Nov. 2 on an “in- 
spection” tour of the west, during 
which he spoke to conservation, irri- 
gation, minerals and other groups in 
nine states. And what do you think 
he talked about? Why of all the 
things the government has done for 
the west in the past 16 years and of 
all its plans for the future. 


In other words, the secretary was 
engaging in the most effective sort 
of campaigning imaginable. That it 
paid off is attested by the fact that 
rruman carried all of the nine states 
visited. So, all the experts to the 
contrary, if Krug is in the Truman 
dog house it must be for reasons 
other than that he didn’t tell the 
folks outright to vote the Truman- 
Barkley ticket. And offhand, this cor 
ner can’t imagine what a single one of 
those reasons might be, Mr. Krug hav- 
ing even been a good enough soldier as 
to go down the line last winter in sup- 
port of the President’s price and ra- 
tioning contro! proposals, much as he 
may have thought them unnecessary. 


Mr. Yocom 


This is not saying, of course, that 
Krug may not drop out of the cabinet 
of his own volition. Nor does it fore- 
close the possibility that Truman may 
move him into some other job. The 
chairmanship of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, for example, 
where his experience as War Produc- 
tion Board head would be of valuc 
n mobilization planning. 

As to who might succeed him, in 
‘ither eventuality, Oscar Chapman is 
a natural. Not only does he know 


Interior from top to bottom, having 
been in the little cabinet since 1933, 
but Truman is now everlastingly in 
lis debt for his yeoman service in 
So what bet- 


he recent campaign. 
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INTERPRETING THE OIL NEWS 








WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Truman Should Like Krug 


For Service in Campaign 


+ 


him to secretary. 


+ * * 


Fact that what some describe as 
“another West Texas” appears to be 
opening up in Alberta Province is 


being talked about 
Washington. 

There are a few here, indeed, who 
regard the Leduc development and the 
Red Water and other discoveries as of 


increasingly in 


cer Way to pay off than to promote 


such tremendous significance as ac- 
tually to have lessened the urgency 


of the U. S. pressing for the rapid 
development of the oil resources of! 
other Western Hemisphere countries 

This thinking is not yet shared by 
the military, nor was it to be expected 
that it might. The military believ« 
always in being 300% safe. So ther 
probably will be no let up on their 
part. 

But to the extent that it does exist 
that perhaps is an ominous sign fo: 
certain of our neighbors to the south 
Mexico particularly might be con- 
cerned. Because it just could be that 
this new “oil anchor to leeward” in 
Canada—as one here calls it 
sort of thing that will render even less 
secure Mexico’s bargaining position ir 
the hemispheric oil picture. 


is th 





H. H. Hahn, 
secretary of the 
Nebraska Petro- 
leum Marketers, 
Inc., suggests that Independent job- 
bers sponsor an “Independent Oil Job- 
bers Progress Day” similar to Oil 
Progress Day which was staged so 
successfully throughout the nation by 
the industry generally on Oct. 14. 

Mr. Hahn says that Independent 
jobbers, at least in the Midwest, 
should join together in setting aside 
one day, or possibly a week, to tell 
their customers what the Indepen- 
dent jobber has accomplished and 
his role in keeping them supplied 
with products. 

Such a campaign, he says, “could 
awaken a keener, more personal pub- 
lic interest in the oil industry than 
the more general—-and less challeng- 
ing—-theme of the event just passed.” 

“And why not? After all, who was 
it that scoured the country far and 
near for products to supply the fuel 
and comfort needs of the consumer 
during the period of snortages?” Mr. 
Hahn asks. 

“Call it ‘black’ or ‘gray’, or any 
other kind of a market you choose, 
but the fact remains there were prod- 
ucts there and they could be bought 
—at a price. Often, yes very often, 
it was the only source of additional 
products. And the car, truck and 
home owners needed those products. 

“It was the Independent jobbers 
who flocked to this one open market 
and got the products for his cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Hahn says. “It was the 
Independent jobbers who discarded all 





Mr. Castle 





MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Jobber Leader Suggests 
Independent Progress Day 


thought of gain——and sacrificed prof- 
its in the interests of service. Many 
suffered losses in the sale of the 
products, bought at a premium and 
sold in a market ‘made’ by others.” 

By and large, Mr. Hahn says, the 
Independent jobber kept faith with 
his customers, supplying the needed 
products when, where and as they 
were needed and frequently at a net 
loss. 

“All honor to the producers and 
refiners. They have done well—and 
have substantial profits as their re- 
ward. Let’s plant roses along the pipe 
lines and festoon flowers over the 
tank cars and warges. 

“But, why not also designate a 
day to the Independent oil jobbers 
of the nation—especially those in the 
Middle West. A day to honor them 
for what they have done—and for 
what they are. A day to offer a few 
bouquets—and perhaps a slight in- 
crease in margins—in recognition of 
their courage, their enterprise, their 
services and their sacrifices in the 
dark days of scarcity, of shortages 
and allocations.” 


* * * 


One major company is telling its 
jobbers and dealers that they can 
stimulate battery sales and give their 
customers a better deal by pointing 
out in the sales talks that prices of 
batteries have increased at a lesser 
rate than the prices of many other 
commodities. 

Many prospective battery custom- 
ers are laboring under two miscon- 
ceptions: 1. That like everything else, 
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it pays to 


DOUBL 


when you 
look at 
viscosity... 


... for dual viscosity sells more oil for you. Your 
oil meets (wo viscosity grades at once, for ex- 
ample a LOW-20 or a 20W-30—and your dealer 
satisfies all lubricating requirements with fewer 
vrades in stock. There’s a convenience guaranteed 


to simplify selling—for him and for you. 


IMPROVE VISCOSITY—DEPRESS POUR POINT 


Rohm & Haas AcryYLoibs improve your oil two 
ways. AcryLoip 710 gives your oil dual vis- 
cosity—better high temperature performance. 
\cryLoip 150 depresses pour point and keeps 
it low. Even under fluctuating temperatures, 
during storage and distribution, there is no 
pour pot reversion. Advantages: Lower pro- 
duction costs because of increased vields- 
ease of handling—uniform field) performance 


improved lubrication, 






CONTINUING TESTS INSURE POTENCY 

Both AcryLtom 150 and AcryLtomw 710 are 
highly refined products—manufactured under 
rigid laboratory control and guaranteed to con- 
tain no harmful materials. Continual chemical 
analyses, and engine and bearing tests assure 


you of uniform quality and unvarying potency. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE LITERATURE AND SAMPLES 
Rohm & Haas will gladly send you full details 
of ACRYLOIDS 150 and 710, plus samples of the 
products for testing. Also, if you have ‘an 
unusual treating problem, 
our laboratory service 
often can be used to ad- 
vantage. Our purpose is 
to help you. You have 
only to let us know what 


you require. 


ACRYLOID is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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all batteries are high priced today, 
and, 2. That a lighter battery will 
get them through the tough winter 
months at less cost. 

To refute the belief that batteries 
are expensive, the company cited 
comparative price figures as listed by 
the labor bureau. Since 1939, these 
figures show, the price of storage 
batteries has increased 85.3%. Com- 
parative price increases of other com- 
modities during the nine year period 
included: 

Lead, 249.2%; petroleum products, 
134%; antimony, 182.4%; labor, 
121.5%; building materials, 116.8%; 
motor vehicles, 76.1%; copper, 73.6% 
and iron and steel, 55.7%. 

“Now let’s see how the customer 
is fooling himself by purchasing a 
cheap, light battery to do the job 
required to keep his car running 
without trouble,” the company’s sug- 
gestion stated. 

“In the first place, few car owners 
know that the battery that comes 


originally with the car from the 
manufacturer is just large enough to 
do the job without any additional 
electrical equipment which usually is 
added to the car later. 


“That’s where they get fooled. Only 
a battery designed to carry the extra 
load of added accessories can give 
that extra power and longer life. The 
result of purchasing a lighter battery 
usually turns into customer dissatis- 
faction because it can’t possibly meet 
the requirements of a heavy duty bat- 
tery. 


“You can do much toward giving 
your customers a better battery deal 
by explaining where the battery mar- 
ket price stands today in comparison 
with price increases—and pointing 
out why they are ahead in the long 
run by purchasing the right battery 
necessary for their car instead of 
shopping for a light one hoping it 
will save them money. It won't 
work.” 





PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


Viewing the West Coast Strike 


And Reactions to the Election 


The — spontan- 

eous reaction of 

Mr. Breese two men in the 

oil business here 

typified general labor-management 

reaction in California to the presi- 
dential election. 

Ranking official of a major oil 
company snapped, “What did we ever 
do to deserve this?’ 

Official of an OWIU local chortled, 
“Lovely, lovely. Now let’s see what 
Wwe can do.” 

Company men expressed concern 
over the tidelands controversy. Some 
predicted it will be settled quickly in 
favor of the federal government. 
They also forecast increased anti- 
trust litigation involving oil compan- 
1es. 

The OWIU actively 
Clyde Doyle (D) of Long Beach 
for 18th district representative in 
Congress against Willis Bradley (R). 
Doyle won decisively 103,924 to 90,- 
852. That is a heavily industrial 
listrict and the vote reflected a 
heavy union turnout. 

Oil officials derived a degree of 
satisfaction from the passage of the 
inti-featherbedding measure (Propo- 
sition No. 3) discussed here two 
veeks ago. 


supported 


* * + 


Although settlements effected this 
veek would appear to decide the com- 
ete termination of the CIO oil 
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workers’ strike, the situation is not 
that easy to liquidate. Immediate 
and long-range complications have 
set in, the one to delay settlement 
and the other to threaten it even 
after the strike is over. 

Defection of OWIU members in 
petitioning the NLRB for decerti- 
fication privileges in seeking some 
other bargaining agency to represent 
them in negotiations with Richfield, 
Union Oil, Ohio Oil and Lloyd Corp. 
has threatened to hinder talks. It 
had been assumed that the strike 
would quickly end once agreement 
had been reached between OWIU and 
one of the companies. 

The decertification movement itself 
may stall a complete wind-up until 
its status is resolved. In addition, 
though, the Union Oil-OWIU nego- 
tiations have been the most difficult 
of all. Over the weekend, informed 
quarters reported that OWIU leaders 
were studying the advisability of 
pressing for better terms from Union 
Oil. They were said to be so greatly 
cheered by the election outcome that 
the union’s resistance would permit 
it to hold out. Informed sources re- 
ported that both Union Oil manage- 
ment and labor negotiators have been 
more unyielding than in other com- 
panies. 

The long-range situation will be 
affected by pertinent developments, 
an authortative informant said. First, 
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a strong segment of OWIU is dissat- 
isfied with settlement terms and has 
voiced this dissatisfaction. Second, 
union leaders feel their position will 
be strengthened by the expected re- 
peal or revision of the Taft-Hartley 
act. 

Informed observers said if labor 
legislation is modified, CIO leaders 
will re-open negotiations in an effort 
to gain wage improvements denied 
them this round. 


* * * 


The smog problem of Los Angeles 
last week raised the conflict between 
the oil industry and smog authorities 
which is becoming a feud. The Stan- 
ford Research Institute, commission- 
ed to study the smog problem by the 
Western Oil and Gas Assn., issued 
its first report, covering the first 
12 months of its investigation. The 
report said causes of low visibility 
and eye irritation, under smog con- 
ditions, are unknown. 

The report, however, firmly refuted 
the recent report by Los Angeles 
County air pollution § authorities 
charging that the petroleum and 
chemical industries were the chief 
offenders. The report implied that the 
motorists were more responsible for 
smog than gasoline-makers. 

The institute reported neither sul- 
fur trioxide, sulfur dioxide nor a 
number of other compounds are re- 
sponsible for the eye-irritation as- 
pects of smog (as imputed in the 
county report). Only two blamed 
substances are still listed as suspects, 
namely sulfur (the pure element, not 
a compound) and a group of chemi- 
cals known as aldehydes. Automo- 
bile exhaust gases were shown to pro- 
duce relatively high concentrations of 
aldehydes as well as elemental sulfur, 
the report said. 


+ a2 * 


California oil men heard a report 
that the U. S. may have to look to 
Middle East oil to take the pressure 
off domestic production. The report 
was made by T. L. Lenzen, general 
manager of Eastern Hemisphere Op- 
erations of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 


Mr. Lenzen said success of the 
Marshall Plan will depend on Middle 
East oil to revitalize Europe’s indus- 
try. It will be necessary to continue 
development of Middle East reserves 
and also to provide for the transport 
of crude oil and construction of new 
refinery capacity in Europe and the 
Mediterranean, Mr. Lenzen said. 

“Unless Eastern Hemisphere oil is 
developed, Europe will be starved for 
oil and her recovery retarded, and we 
in the U. S. shall be pressed to meet 
our growing domestic requirements,” 
he asserted. 

He reported Saudi Arabia crude oil 
production at 500,000 b/d, more than 
half of California’s total production. 
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John L. Locke . .. New President of Butane-Propane Assn. 





John L. Locke (left), newly elected president of National Butane-Propane Assn., 
presents a silver-bound gavel to John M. Robinson, retiring president, in 


John L. Locke, who in eight years 
rose from assistant office manager 
to president of Northwestern Blaugas 
Co. of St. Paul, is the new president 
of National Butane-Propane Assn. 


His business career started in 1919 
when he became assistant secretary 
of Yakima Trust Co. of Yakima, 
Wash. He left this job in May, 1926, 
to join the Blaugas Co. In 1930 he 
was elected to the board of directors 
and became president in February, 
1934, upon the death of his father, 
Frank Y. Locke. He has held the 


post ever since. 
Born on Dec. 23, 1896, in Sibley, 


Iowa, he later moved to St. Paul and 
was graduated from the University of 


Minnesota in 1918. He served on the 


Mexican border near Brownsville in 
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appreciation of his service 


1916 with the list Minnesota Field 
Artillery and later with the U. S. 
Army of Occupation in Coblenz, Ger- 
many. He took time out to attend 
the University of Lyon, France, from 
January to July, 1919. 


The company which Mr. Locke 
heads was chartered on March 30, 
1911, under a license agreement with 
the Blaugas Corp. of America. Late 
in 1927 Northwestern Blaugas placed 
an order for the first car of propane 
produced and shipped by Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. 


During the last war, Mr. Locke 
served on the LP-Gas Subcommittee 
of the PAW. He also served as a 
member of the governor of Min- 
nesota’s Fire Prevention Committee 
and on various industry committees 


from the NRA 
sent. 


period to the pre 


Mr. Locke is a member of the 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., Twil 
City Petroleum Club, Rotary Clut 
Osman Temple of the Shrine, St 
Paul Athletic Club, Saintpaulites, In 
Midway Club, St. Paul Assn. of Con 
merce, Compressed Gas Manufa: 
turers Assn. and Post 450 of tl 
American Legion. 


He is a member of the St. Pa 
Curling Club. He has two daught« 
and one son, John, Jr., who is 
tending the University of Minneso 
after serving two years in the U 
Navy. One of his daughters, M1! 
John W. Babcock of Palo Alto, Cal 
served in the Waves during the la 
war. 
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$1.85 Million Budget Set 


For ‘49 Oil Public Relations 


OIIC District Chairmen Unanimously Agree Best 
Job Can Be Done Only at ‘the Grass Roots Level’ 


By NPN Staff Writers 

CHICAGO—Continuation of the oil 
industry public relations program for 
another year, with a budget of $1,850,- 
000, approximately the same as that 
for 1948, was approved on Nov. 9 
after the API Board of Directors 
heard the report of John M. Lovejoy, 
chairman of the board’s Public Re- 
lations Committee. 

The report was one of the main 
topics on the agenda of the board 
as the institute met for its 28th 
annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel 
here, with the largest registration in 
the API's history indicated. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s report, submitted to 
him by the Oil Industry Information 
Committee, discussed various criti- 
cisms of the program, and asserted 
that the present degree of industry 
participation is far from ideal. 


Urge All-Out Participation 


Majority of OIIC members recom- 
mended continuation of policy of 
seeking participation “by all who 
make their living from oil,’ assert- 
ing that “the evidence of Oil Prog- 
ress Day is the best testimonial so 
far as to the value of this policy.” 

Report commented that “lack of 
participation is frequently as _ pro- 
nounced among employes of large 
companies as among smaller units.” 
It said that “in certain areas, how- 
ever, it is very satisfactory.” 

Other recommendations: 

1. Field organization Majority 
avors continuing at present size, 
vith minor increases in personnel and 
idget. 

2. Advertising Committee unani- 
ous in recommending continuation 

paid advertising as a part of in- 
istry public. relations program. 

imerous degrees of differences of 
inion exist, however, on purpose, 
ethod and amount of money which 
ould be devoted to this phase of 

ogram. Recommendation for 1949 
is, therefore, a compromise. One min- 
crity group wanted less, another 
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more, than that being recommended. 
Majority agreed on advertising pro- 
gram in national magazines and spec- 


ial opinion groups with $750,000 
budget. 
3. Special events Committee 


agrees on having at least one spec- 
ial event a year since Oil Progress 
Day succeeded beyond expectations. 

4. Background briefs Committee 
recommends API Department of In- 
formation be developed as necessary 
to supply factual material needed 
from time to time. 

Regarding shortcomings and omis- 
sions of the past, committee said 
plans to make some corrections “are 
obvious in the recommendations for 
the program in 1949” and that plans 
for correcting others have been agreed 
upon in internal work of committee. 

So far as over-all program for 
1949 is cencerned, committee recom- 
mended continuance of public rela- 
tions program as now constituted, 
with certain improvements. 


“Experience so far indicates that 


the plan as originally adopted is 
sound and will aid the industry in 
accomplishing its long-range objec- 
tives,” report said. “We feel sure 
that more can be and will be ac- 
complished in 1949 under the plan 
and budget proposed than was 
achieved in 1948. Experience for 
which we have paid in the past will 
bear fruit in 1949. We have the ad- 
vantage of the momentum with which 
the program now rolls.” 

Committee said it anticipates in- 
crease in number of participating 
companies, expects to work out plans 
for dealer relations, to work more 
effectively with trade associations, 
to reach special women’s organization 
groups, to improve and make speak- 
ers’ committees more effective, to pro 
vide for better channels between dis- 
trict committees, to start work with 
educator and student groups, to work 
more effectively with the oil trad 
press, to. improve record with news 
papers, radio stations, news syndi- 
cates, news wire services, radio net- 
works and magazines, and to reach 
more oil company employes 

In addition, committee said it ex- 
pected to reappraise field efforts, 
use surveys and tests to assure ad- 
vertising effectiveness, and develop 
an industry motion picture besides 
planning special event of national im- 
portance. 


1949 Budget About Same as 1948 


Proposed 1949 budget totaled $1 


Master Plan for Organizing Handling of Military 
Oil Supplies Approved by API Defense Group 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—API Defense Services 

Committee Tuesday approved a mas- 

ter plan for organizing the handling 

of military petroleum supplies by 

the three armed services in event 
of war. 


Work of a subcommittee headed by 
tex Smith (Skelly Oil), plan now 
is to be submitted to Washington 
for consideration there by the mili- 
tary. It details specific assign- 
ments for all petroleum officers who 
would be needed by services, ranks 
these officers, states civilian expe- 
rience required. 


Military’s intention, if plan is ap- 
proved by Washington, is to pick and 
assign officer personne! in 
of an actual emergency 


advance 





Defense Services Committee, of 
which C. E. Cummings (Shell) i 
chairman, also got report Tuesday 
that the affiliation program now is 
practically complete in all areas ex- 
cept the South and West 
where military wants some chem- 
ical corps fog generating units 
organized. However, representatives 
of the Air Force served notice that 
they are organizing more realistical- 
ly for petroleum handling and may 
issue call for reserve 


Coast 


personnel to 
man special units operating in iso 
lated areas. 

Quartermaster Corps again asked 
industry to co-operate in 
tion of training aids, manuals, cor- 


prepara- 
respondence courses, etc., and said it 


needed a top petroleum man in Wash- 
ington to co-ordinate this work 


1] 
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Cards containing full page ads carried in local newspaper on Oil Progress Day 

were on display at the API convention. This picture shows ads sponsored by oil 

companies, including Independent jobbers in (left to right): Minot, N. D.; Laurel. 
Miss.; Mankato, Minn. 


850,000, approximately same as that 
approved for 1948. Estimated 1948 
disbursements total $1,610,053. 

In discussing various activities 
planned under each of budget items, 
report included these comments: 

National organization 
recommended. 


No increase 


Field organization—-Committee in- 
tends to study and investigate closely 
such operations. No changes are rec- 
ommended meanwhile. 

Editorial staff—‘‘The chief self- 
criticism of the Oil Industry Inform- 
ation Committee of the material dis- 
tributed in the program so far has 
been editorial quality. The amount 
of material produced has undoubtedly 
been excessive for the available man- 
power, but the committee believes 
shortcomings exist in this phase of 
the work in: (1) knowledge of the 
industry, (2) public relations tech- 
nique, and (3) writing quality. We 
plan during the coming year to shift 
more of the editorial load for the 
public relations program to the API 
Department of Information.” 

Printing—Plans for 1949 call for 
fewer pieces, but more carefully pre- 
pared and printed. 

Advertising—Proposed 1949 sched- 
ule includes five groups of publica- 
tions: (1) general national maga- 
zines, such as Life, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Look and American; (2) 
general magazines in rural areas, 
such as Farm Journal, Country Gen- 
tleman and Progressive Farmer; (3) 
magazines reaching opinion leaders, 
such as Time, Newsweek, U. 8. News, 
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World Report and Pathfinder; (4) 
magazines reaching editors such as 
Editor and Publisher, American Press 
and Publisher’s Ausiliary; and (5) 
oil trade press, reaching people in 
all brances of oil industry. Advertis- 
ing will be planned, as in 1948, to 
further long-range objectives while 
retaining news report industry activ- 
ities. 


Survey—Spot survey checks will be 
needed to assure efficient expenditure 
of money, to measure results, and 
assure efficiency of operation. In ad- 
dition, a 1949 checkup survey on 
national trend and opinion on ques- 
tions surveyed in 1946 is recom- 
mended. 


Special projects—Special event for 
1949 will be developed and presented 
to public relations committee at a 
future date. 


Somewhat at odds with the OIIC 
report ‘was a_ set of resolutions 
adopted by OIIC district chairmen, 
prepared after a long session here on 
Nov. 7. The district chairmen said 
they had reached unanimous agree- 
ment that the oil industry public re- 
lations job ‘‘could only be done at the 
grass roots level and not by national 
advertising or national publicity.” 

Report, submitted by Willard W. 
Wright, New England regional man- 
ager for Sun Oil, newly elected head 
of district chairmen’s organization, 
said: “It was stressed by all parts of 
the country that we need even more 
concentrated committee activity with 
the development and greater use of 
tools designed to decentralize per- 


sonal sales contact with the oil men 
in the communities where they op- 
erate.” 

District chairmen also: 


1. Urged increased field staff. Ad- 
dition of a least one more man ir 
each district was suggested. 


2. Criticized type of advertising 
used in past. Chief criticism was that 
in marketing areas, ads failed t 
feature important part the distri 
butor, fuel oil jobber and service 
station operator play in community 
activities and in giving service to 
communities. 


3. Voted to meet at least thre« 
times a year at place and time con- 
current with OIIC to afford an op- 
portunity for exchange of ideas. This 
was approved by OIIC. 


4. Asserted the “we solicit and 
need greater enthusiasm from _ top 
management in support of this pro- 
gram. We still need improved activ- 
ity in clearing and strengthing the 
lines of communication in all of the 
integrated companies so that the 
techniques of the information pro- 
gram, after being supported enthusi- 
astically by management, reach all 
employes and the dealer level with- 
out loss of time and efficiency.” 


5. Urged greater degree of partici- 
pation in the program be sought and 
obtained from “so-called Independ- 
ents, the small fellows, the dealers 
and the fuel oil jobbers.” . 


6. Urged funds be set up for local 
projects. 


7. Agreed in view of accomplish- 
ments of Oil Progress Day that event 
should be expanded into a week's 
activity in 1949. 





Oil Divorcement Bill 
Planned by Gillette 


CHEROKEE, Ia.—An oil in- 
dustry divorcement bill, prob- 
ably identical with the one he 
introduced in his former senate 
term, already is being planned 
by Sen.-Elect Gillette (D., 
Iow.). 

“The bill will be designed to 
separate the producing, refining 
and marketing branches of the 
industry,” said Sen. Gillette 
shortly after the Nov. 2 election. 
He wasn’t sure whether the 
measure would call for separa 
tion of the wholesale and retail | 
segments of the marketing 
branch. 

He intends to confer with rep- 
resentatives of various seg- 
ments of the industry before 
making any final decisions, he 
explained. 
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Jobber Council Delivers 
Ultimatum on Margin Issue 


Group Says It Will Back Government Control of 
Prices Unless Margins Go up Before Christmas 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


CHICAGO—The National Oil Job- 
bers Council voted at the opening 
session of its quarterly meeting Nov. 
8 to throw its support behind gov- 
ernment control of oil prices at the 
next session of Congress unless mar- 
gins are increased to a “satisfactory” 
level 10 days before Congress con- 
venes on Jan. 3. 

The council also: 


1. Adopted a report of its Eco- 
nomics Committee calling for an im- 
mediate increase of 25% in existing 
margins. 

2. Voted to appoint a special com- 
mittee to study the problem of di- 
vorcement and recommend what 
stand the council should take on this 
issue. 

3. Approved a report of its Pipe 
Line Committee declaring that di- 
vorcement “seems the only idea 
which, if developed, might bring 
about an operation of pipe lines as 
common carriers in fact.” 


The price control resolution was 
presented by Gordon Duke of South- 
eastern Oil Co. and vice chairman of 
the council after prolonged debate 
as to whether the council should of- 
fer its services to Sen.-Elect Gillette 
(D., Ia.), who has announced that 
he will introduce a divorcement bill 
in the next session of Congress (see 
story on p. 12). 

Mr. Duke’s motion, adopted unani- 
mously, said: 

“That the National Oil Jobbers 
Council appoint a committee to go 
to Washington on Jan. 3 to support 
government control of oil prices, 
with said control providing for a sat- 
isfactory margin for jobbers, unless 
not later than 10 days prior to Jan. 
3 a satisfactory margin is forthcom- 
ing from industry. In addition, the 
NOJC appoint a committee to rec- 
ommend to the full council what po- 
Sition it should take on the matter 
of divorcement, said committee to 
begin its studies at once.” 

The Economics Committee report, 

21-page document citing facts and 
figures as to why the jobber should 
have higher margins in view of zoom- 
ing operating costs, concluded that: 

‘The National Oil Jobbers Council 
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recommends that the guaranteed, 
written-in margin provision on gaso- 
line be increased at least 25%, and 
that a further guarantee provision 
be added to the contract to include 
kerosine, tractor fuel and- fuel oils 
with increases of at least 25%.” 

Committee Findings Discussed 

In discussing its findings, the com- 
mittee said: 

“In the early spring of 1947 it be- 
came apparent that petroleum prices 
were on the upswing. Increases in 
the price of crude oil were more or 
less common occurrences. Corre- 
sponding increases in the tank car 
market followed regularly. But cor- 
responding increases in the tank 
wagon market (which in part deter- 
mines jobber margins) very seldom 
materialized. 

“With each succeeding crude and 
tank car increase came a decrease in 
jobber margins by the simple ex- 
pedient of failure on the part of 
supplying companies to proportion- 
ately increase tank wagon prices. 
The profits on integrated operation 
went up. The profits in marketing 
went down. 

“It has been historically true that 
with each 10c per bbl. increase in 
the price of crude oil, a correspond- 
ing increase of 0.25c per gal. be 
made on tank wagon prices. During 
the 1946-48 upward spiral this yard- 
stick was not used. Consequently 
jobber margins decreased while in- 
tegrated company earnings in- 
creased. In two years time company 
earnings have risen more than 100% 
in some instances. Jobber earnings 
meanwhile, have not 
proportion, if at all. 

“Material contained herein will 
show the extent of these facts. It is 
common knowledge that the inte- 
grated oil companies determine the 
prices at which their jobbers must 
buy. The price at which the jobber 
must sell is determined for him by 
a complex system over which he has 
no control. Some integrated compa- 
nies enjoy an approximate advantage 
of 2c or more per gal. through use 
of the pipe lines and water termi- 
nals. These circumstances are some 
of the reasons why the Independent 
petroleum jobber is unable to com- 
pete with the integrated companies 


increased in 
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by operating only in the marketing 
branch of the industry, enjoying no 
profits from production, refining and 
transportation. 

“Now, in late fall of 1948, with 
little or no positive action on the 
part of the suppliers towards the fi- 
nancial betterment of the Independ- 
ent jobbers, the National Oil Job- 
bers Council has prepared this bro- 
chure of facts, figures and stories 
to prove conclusively that the small 
oil man must at last make use of 
governmental protection if he is to 
survive.” 

The report, it was announced, will 
be distributed to members of Con- 
gress, President Truman and his 
cabinet, to the public and through- 
out the oil industry. 


Compiles Comparative Price Table 


As a part of its report, the com- 
mittee published a table of compara- 
tive price increases on gasoline de- 
signed to show that the producers 
have increased their return on crude 
oil approximately 4.16c per gal. 
since April 1, 1946 while jobber mar- 
gins have decreased: 


Crude Tank Tank 
oi Car Wagon 

Increases Price Price 

Dates (Per bbl.) (Per gal.) (Per gal.) 
April 1, 1946 10 5.42 12.0 
July 25, 1946 25 6.875 12.5 
Nov. 15, 1946 10 7.16 13.2 
March 10 1947 25 7.875 14.7 
Oct. 15, 1947 20 8.97 16.2 
Dec. 6, 1947 50 10.281 16.4 
Sub Total 1.40 4.861 4.4 
Sept. 28, 1948 . 35 10.685 16.4 
Total » L. 5.265 4.4 


The report pointed out that the 
crude price increase of Sept. 28 was 
started by one major company but 
others have not followed the ad- 
vancement. The report also stated 
that the situation as applied to fuel 
oils “is even worse” than for gaso- 
line as shown in the table. 

“Fuel oil margins are actually less 
today than they were in 1946, de- 
spite the inflationary prices exist- 
ing on those products,” it said 

Another page of the report was 
devoted to a study of petroleum in- 
dustry freight and pipe line rates 
to show that because pipe line 
charges are considerably below 
freight rates, supplying companies 
are making big profits from trans- 
portation alone. 

Several pages of the report are 
devoted to tables and charts showing 
that net profits of major companies 
during 1948 have increased tremen- 
dously over 1947, in some 
100% or more. 


cases 


Cites Higher Jobber Expenses 


To prove that the jobber’s expenses 
have mounted rapidly while his mar- 
gin remained the same, the Eco- 
nomics Committee published this ta- 
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ble to comparative jobber costs, list- 
ing a few items selected at random: 


1941 1948 
Meters $166.60 $209.00 
Barrel pumps 7.50 13.35 
Lubesters 19.05 37.75 
8.5. pumps 225.00 326.85 
Nozzles 6.90 9.40 
Basement tanks 19.50 41.50 
Storage tanks List minus List plus 

35 % 30° 
Ford truck 737.00 1,425.00 
Chevrolet truck 719.00 1,562.00 
International truck 859.00 1,532.00 
Truck driver $33.48 $59.40 

per wk per wk 

Clerical help $145.00 $275.00 


per mo per mo 


The rising cost of doing business, 
the report said, applies not only to 
the Independent jobbers but to the 
entire marketing branch of the in- 
dustry. “These items of operating ex- 
pense have risen in a much larger 
degree than net income. Even greatly 
increased volume does not offset the 
increases of these and other expense 
items of doing business.” 

One chart in the report showed 
that in 1945 the gross profits of job- 
bers were divided 70.5% to expenses 
and 29.5% to net profits. But in 1946, 
expenses climbed to 75.9% while net 
profits went down to 24.1. In 1947, 
according to the chart, expenses last 
year ate up 81.2% of the gross prof- 
its with net profits falling to 18.8%. 

Another chart illustrated that in 
1946, expenses were 43.9% higher 
than in 1945 while net profits climbed 
only 15.8%. In 1947, the chart 
showed, expenses were 78.4% higher 
than in 1945 while net profits in- 
creased comparatively but 38.1%. 

Included in the report are several 
recent editorials and articles from 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. which 
urged that major companies give 
serious consideration to the margin 
problem. The report was drafted by 
a committee composed of J. E. 
Adrian, H. F. Horning and Kenneth 
C. King, secretaries, respectively, of 
the South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn., the Northwest Petro- 
leum Assn. and the Wisconsin Pe- 
troleum Assn. 

The report of the council’s Pipe 
Line Committee, headed by William 
Heinz, secretary of the South Caro- 
lina Oil Jobbers Assn., declared that 
Independent marketers have made 
“vain efforts” to have pipe lines op- 
erated as common carriers in fact 
as well as in theory but “our pre- 
liminary study indicates that this 
cannot be accomplished short of a 
revolutionary governmental directive, 
as the very foundation of the inte- 
grated price structures of the pipe 
line owners is at stake.” 

“Divorcement is a highly contro- 
versial subject in this council, but 
due to the methods of operation and 
the present ownership of the pipe 
lines, and the weakness of existing 
laws and regulations, it seems the 
only idea, which if developed, might 
bring about an operation of pipe 
lines as common carriers in fact,” 
the report said. 
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Oil's Supply Position Much Improved 
Over Year Ago, Boatwright Tells API 


Kerosine and Distillates Present Only Potential 
Supply Problem, Marketing Division Session Hears 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—An optimistic predic- 
tion on the industry’s ability to sup- 
ply its customers this coming winter, 
made by John W. Boatwright, gen- 
eral manager of the _ distribution 
economics department, Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), was the high spot of 
two sessions of the API Marketing 
Committee here this week. 


The sessions attracted unusually 
large attendance, with nearly every 
seat filled in the Stevens Hotel Ball- 
room. 


Discussing “The Current Supply 
Position,” Mr. Boatwright said that 
kerosine and distillates are the only 
products now presenting a potential 
supply problem. Gasoline is in ample 
supply and the supply of residual 
fuels is outstripping requirements, he 
reported. 


Assuming an average winter, the 
demand for kerosine and distillates 
during the six month period ending 
March 31, 1949 will be approximate- 
ly 12% higher than a year ago, he 
said: 


“The real assurance of industry 
ability to meet this demand is mainte- 
nance of the present high levels of re- 
finery operation, plus the present 
sound inventory levels of these prod- 
ucts contrasted with year earlier fig- 
ures. Without presenting an analysis 
of refinery yields of the various prod- 
ucts, present levels of refinery op- 
eration at approximately 5,600,000 
b/d, plus seasonal stock withdrawals, 
would provide the industry with a 
‘statistical’ balance on even these 
middle-of-the-barrel portions. 


“We must ever be aware, how- 
ever,” Mr. Boatwright said, ‘that 
there is a difference between a ‘sta- 
tistical balance’ and an operating bal- 
ance free of distribution dislocations. 
If the industry has only a statistical 
balance, it must achieve a near per- 
fect distribution of stocks at all times 
in keeping with market demand. Ad- 
ditional supplies permit a safety fac- 
tor from which adjustments can be 
made rapidly to meet abnormal con- 
ditions in local areas, thus insuring 
against possible consumer hardships.”’ 

Average improvement in stocks of 
kerosine and distillates is about 27% 
but regional differences reflect vary- 
ing degrees of readiness to meet win- 
ter requirements, Mr. Boatwright 


said. In District 1 (East Coast 
stocks are up 30% over a year agi 
in District 2 (Midwest) they are in 
creased 45% to the highest levels yet 
attained in the area; in District 
(Mid-Continent), stocks are up 27° 
and in District 4 (Rocky Mountains 
74%. 

Because of the prolonged refiner 
strike in District 5 (West Coast 
stocks of kerosine and distillates ar 
about 3% below last year’s levels 
while the industry there faces in 
creased demand from additional spac: 
heaters and central type burners, M1 
Boatwright observed. 


Ses Demand Being Met 


“Over-all, the demand for kerosin 
and distillates should be met with 
considerably less strain on productiv: 
and distributive facilities than was 
the case last winter,” he said. ‘The 
situation, however, is not one of un- 
qualified optimism as to the indus- 
try’s ability to meet all demands. It 
is rather one where the industry can 
look forward with reasonable assur- 
ance that it will be able to meet this 
winter’s requirements.” 

Discussing the effect of the West 
Coast strike, Mr. Boatwright said 
that the industry in District 5 “will 
undoubtedly have to evidence an un- 
usually high degree of watchfulness 
in production, refining and distribu 
tion of overhead products throughout 
that portion of the market to stay 
abreast of requirements.” 

Nationally, the gasoline demand for 
the 1948-49 winter is expected to in- 
crease between 7% and 8% whil 
stocks are about 12% above last year, 
Mr. Boatwright reported. With re- 
spect to residual fuels, he said, thi 
rapid accumulation of inventories in- 
dicates that supply is outstripping re- 
quirements. 

Gordon Duke, Southeastern Oil Co., 
carrying a message from the National 
Oil Jobbers Council, explained at the 
Tuesday session the action taken 
earlier by the jobber council on the 
need for more margin and on plans 
to study divorcement (see other story 
on p. 13). 

When Mr. Duke finished with ! 
address, B. L. Majewski, chairman « 
the Marketing Committee, obser\ 
that he was glad to learn the jobb 
were going to study divorcem: 
thoroughly before taking a stand 
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Among early registrants at the API meeting was A. C. Keyes, Casper, Wyo., who 
who is being helped by Mary Patricia Brooks, of API's registration staff, and J. A. 


McNally, from API's New York staff. 


At the right, waiting to register, are P. E. 


Flowers, Standard Oil Co. of California, and Jim Hill, Union Oil of California 


the subject because “‘divorcement will 
only put a noose around all branches 
of the industry and bring us to na- 
tionalization, under which no one can 
function.” 

Mr. Majewski said that the com- 
mittee itself would distribute copies 
of the jobber council Economics Com- 
mittee report to its members and all 
other persons who desire to study it. 

In a statement opening Tuesday’s 
session, Mr. Majewski observed that 
“some of us did not like the verdict 
of the election, but we must accept 
the verdict and should with alacrity.”’ 
He said that he was concerned that 
someone within the industry would 
write an editorial saying that the oil 
industry was in peril because of the 
outcome of an election. 

People who write and say these 
things, Mr. Majewski said, do not re- 
present or speak for the oil industry. 
The business of the industry, he con- 
tended, is to accept the verdict of the 
people. 

At his own request, Mr. Majewski, 
who retired Tuesday as chairman of 
the Marketing Committee, was elect- 
ed to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee for Development of a Service 
Program for Marketers and was 
authorized to appoint members of the 
committee. He explained that the 
committee has not functioned during 
the past year because he was unable 
to find anyone who would volunteer 
for membership. 

Earl Shelton, manager of retail 
sales for Shell Oil Co. in Ohio, re- 
ported on the preliminary results of a 
iarketing test of the newly devel- 
oped Vitameter in Columbus, O. (see 
NPN Sept. 15, p. 49). 

John Albright of Bureau of Cen- 
Sis explained that a new business 
Consus, covering 1948 operations, will 
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be taken next year beginning in Jan- 
uary. Census Bureau enumerators 
will visit each business in the nation. 
A special questionnaire has _ been 
drafted for the oil industry, he said. 

When the Nominating Committee 
presentd its 60 selections for mem- 
bership in the Marketing Committee, 
Rankin Peck, president of National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers, pro- 
tested that his association should 
have six members although he and 
the secretary, Harry Franklin, were 
among the 60 nominated. He nomin- 
ated four other persons from the re- 
tailers congress but they were re- 
jected. 

R. F. Baity of Standard Oil (Indi- 
ana) praised Mr. Majewski for his 
work during his term as API mar- 
keting vice president. 

Tribute was paid to two marketers, 
L. L. Coryell, Jr., of Lincoln, Nebr., 
and John Downing of Standard Oil 
(Kentucky) who died during the past 
year. 

At the Monday session, Theodore 
O. Yntema, research director for the 
Committee of Economic Development, 
warned that the alternative to free 
competitive markets is state control 
and state control will snowball until 
it is virtually complete. 

Dr. Yntema told the audience, 
which occupied practically every seat 
in the Stevens Hotel Grand Ballroom, 
that the economy needs individual 
businessmen, because they can do 
some things better than larger busi- 
nesses and they often find new ways 
to do things. Moreover, the more 
people who have a real stake in capi- 
talism, the more likely it is to be 
preserved. 

In a number of respects, he says, 
big business faces the choice of exer- 
cising self-restraint, submitting to 
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government restraint, or being bro- 
ken up so as to dissipate the accum- 
ulation of power. 


New Tetraethyl Lead Plant 
Being Constructed by Ethyl 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK Ethyl Corp. wil! 
build a seventh plant for the manufac- 
ture of tetraethyl lead at Baton 
Rouge, duplicating in size and ca- 
pacity a sixth plant now under con- 
struction and scheduled for comple- 
tion in the fall of 1949. Completion 
of seventh plant is expected late in 
1950. 
Addition of the two new units will 
increase production at the Baton 
Rouge manufacturing plant, already 
the largest in the world, by 40% 
compared with present capacity. 

Oil industry forecasts of continu- 
ing increases in gasoline production 
»ver the next five years, plus antici- 
pated improvement in gasoline quali- 
ty during this period, call for further 
increases in the supply of antiknock 
compounds, company said, adding 
“Ethyl Corp. will be prepared to serve 
these needs of the industry.” 

Expansion program now under way, 
in addition to the two new tetra- 
ethyl lead plants, includes plans to 
increase manufacturing facilities for 
the supply of such intermediate chem- 
icals as metallic sodium and Ethyl 
chloride, which are used in making 
TEL, as well as adequate supplies 
of ethylene dibromide and ethylene 
dichloride which are used in the fin- 
ished antiknock compound. No fur- 
ther revision of plans for increasing 
production of these intermediate and 
component chemicals will be neces- 
sary, President E. L. Shea pointed 
out, because ampie supplies will be 
available for the full production of 
the two new TEL units from the day 
each begins operations. 


Oil Company Makes Safe 
Aircraft Hydraulic Fluid 


Special to NPN 

SAN FRANCISCO California 
Standard will begin marketing at 
once of a new non-flammable air- 
craft hydraulic fluid developed by 
California Research Corp., California 
Standard research organization. New 
product will not ignite when subject- 
ed to 5,000 degree flame, company 
stated. 

Hydrauclic fluid, which will elimi- 
nate fire hazard present in planes 
having pressure hydraulic systems, 
is made from a highly flammable 
petroleum gas. Company reports 
that the liquid, to be known as RPM 
non-flammable hydraulic fluid, is 
so fire resistant that it is a possibility 
for fire extinguisher system use on 
planes. 
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Proposed Industry Draft on National 
Oil Policy Completed by NPC Group 


3v HERBERT A. YOCOM 
Chief NPN Washington Bureau 


CHICAGO — The drafting of a pro- 
posed statement of industry’s views 
on the question of a national oil pol- 
icy was completed here Nov. 8. 

If approved by the National Petro- 
leum Council and recommended by 
Interior Secretary Krug to the Presi- 
dent, a member of the drafting group 
said statement “should go a long way 
towards helping develop, create and 
maintain a healthy industry.” 

It is to be submitted to NPC in Jan- 
uary for final action, after which it 
will be filed with Mr. Krug, at whose 
request the council agreed to express 
in black and white the industry’s 
ideas as to a national oil policy. 

As finally approved Nov. 8 by an 
NPC committee headed by A. Jacob- 
sen (Amerada), the proposed state- 
ment would place the industry firmly 
on record as: 

1. Opposed to government taking 
any sort of a hand in the construc- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuel plants. 
Report proclaims that free play of 
ordinary forces alone are enough to 
assure the orderly and economic de- 
velopment of synthetic fuels by pri- 
vate industry. 

2. Favoring imports only to the ex- 
tent needed to supplement domestic 
supply because imports in excess of 
the country’s economic needs will re- 
tard domestic exploration, develop- 
ment and_ technological advance. 
While agreeing that it is perfectly 
proper for government to further the 
operations abroad of American com- 
panies, statement emphasizes that 
they should not be accorded preferen- 
tial treatment at expense of domestic 
industry. 

3. In complete opposition to the 
idea of locking up proved reserves by 
suppressing production (as discussed 
in a recent preliminary oil staff re- 
port of the National Security Re- 
sources Board which suggested cut- 
ting back U. S. fields to 80% of their 
maximum efficient rate) or by gov- 
ernment acquisition of proved fields. 
Such action, report declares, would 
retard the normal development of the 
industry. Similarly, it opposes with- 
holding public lands from develop- 
ment, stressing that oil in such areas 
can be made available for use in war- 
time only through continuous devel- 
opment in peacetime. And of sug- 
gestions that the U. S. import for- 
eign crude for storage in depleted 
fields, it says this is unnecessary and 
impractical. 

1. Believing that the best assur- 
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ance of adequate reserves and facili- 
ties for an emergency is a vigorous 
oil industry. Policy draft makes the 
point, in this connection, that high 
peacetime requirements for oil have 
effect of creating a high reserve pro- 
ductive capacity for war. 


5. Supporting a limited program of 
products stockpiling by the military 
to meet initial requirements of a war. 
Advance accumulations on grand 
scale are unnecessary, it is said, be- 
cause immediate and severe rationing 
will make adequate supplies available 
by time military is ready to mount 
full offensive. 

6. Endorsing permanent procedures 


Oil Demand Falls Below 
Estimates, with Residual 


By NPN Staff Writers 


Bureau of Mines last week said to- 
tal demand for all oils in the third 
quarter was about 2% less than it 
had forecast, with a 5% reduction in 
residual demand below a year ago, 
probably accounting for about one- 
half of this. 


Its prognosticators believe also that 
their estimate of probable fourth 
quarter total demand may turn out 
to be about 1% high. 


Bureau’s estimate of market de- 
mand for domestic crude during No- 
vember is expected to be about 60,- 
000 b/d under the 5,620,000 b/d fore- 
cast for October, with Texas alone 
down 40,000 b/d. 

Crude runs during October now are 
figured to have been about 120,000 
b/d off the 5,580,000 b/d estimate, or 
around 100,000 b/d under rate ex- 
perts believe might reasonably have 
been achieved had it not been for the 
California strike. 

Other developments the past week 
pertaining to the over-all supply sit- 
uation included: 

Gains in all categories except resid- 
ual fuel production and kerosine in- 
ventories were recorded for the week 
ended Oct. 30, according to API. 
Crude production rose 8,150 b/d com- 
pared with the preceding week, set- 
ting a fourth consecutive record high 
at 5,604,100 b/d. 

Refinery runs increased 70,000 b/d, 
with operations of reporting refineries 
up from 91.4% to 92.6% of rated ca- 
pacity. Throughput of refineries in 
California, where strike in effect since 
Sept. 4 is being terminated gradual- 
ly, was 875,000 b/d for the week, a 


for government — industry consulta- 
tion to assure proper planning to 
meet an emergency, with the PAW- 
PIWC type set-up of World War II 
favored in event of another conflict 


7. Against monopoly and giving full 
recognition to the interdependence of 
all units in the industry, big and 
little. 


8. Urging development of the tide- 
lands by private industry operating 
under states laws and regulations. 


9. Opposed to encroachment by the 
Federal Power Commission into the 
fields of natural gas production, gath- 
ering and processing, as well as to 
attempts by the FPC to control end 
use of natural gas. Report warns 
that if FPC succeeds in these direc- 
tions, other energy sources likewis¢« 
will have to be controlled and lead 
to a regimented industry and man- 
aged economy. 


U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 
Consumption Off 5% 


gain of 12,000 b/d above the previous 
week. 

On inventories, the score showed 
gasoline up 851,000 bbls.; kerosin« 
down 764,000 bbls.; gas oil and dis- 
tillates up 1,302,000 bbls.; residual up 
548,000 bbls. 


Senate Commerce Oil (Reed) Sub- 
committee, meanwhile, issued state- 
ment last week saying that “in view 
of the marked improvement in sup- 
ply of heating oil and gasoline’ it 
will not resume hearings this fall as 
planned originally. However, Acting 
Chairman McMahon (D., Conn.) said 
subcommittee would remain in “stand- 
by position” to call hearings on short 
notice if supply situation becomes 
critical. 

Russell B. Brown, Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. of America general 
counsel, told Oil Heat Institute of 
New England last week the “twin 
concepts of withholding our petro 
leum from use and of making im 
ported oil the dominating influenc: 
in our markets” will weaken th: 
competitive spirit in the oil industry 


Bureau of Federal Supply says i 
has offers of 1,736,000 gals., or 58° 
of 3,036,000 gals. of fuel oil and ker: 
sine sought for its Southeast Regior 
(No. 2), for the February-July period 
on 2 re-advertisement aimed at roun 
ing out its coverage. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co. hi: 
started preliminary work on its $500 
000 river terminal on the Ohio Riv: 
across from Louisville, in Clarksvil! 
Ind. New terminal is scheduled f 
completion early next year and v 
have a storage capacity of 7 mill 
gals. of finished petroleum produc! 
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Inquiry Into Effects of Pricing Decisions 
Gets Boost from Chairman-to-Be of Probers 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Senate Trade 


Policies (Capehart) Committee is 
launched on its inquiry into probable 
effects of court and Federal Trade 
Commission pricing practice curbs on 
nation’s economy, encouraged by the 
Democrat, who is to be its next chair- 
man, to carry on “full speed” with 
its “far-sighted” exploration. 

Sen. Johnson (D., Colo.) dispelled, 
as hearings opened today, doubts 
about fate of investigation which has 
arisen out of upset of Republican 
applecart on Nov. 2. 

In letter read by Chairman Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), Sen. Johnson, rank- 
ing Democratic member of committee, 
said he will take over its chairman- 
ship (when Congress reconvenes), 
then commended group’s undertak- 
ing, saying he was absent only be- 
cause of accumulation of work in 
his home state. 

Initial witnesses gave committee 
further encouragement. They in- 
cluded John M. Hancock, New York, 
former general manager of U. S. dele- 
gation to United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission and associate of 
Bernard Baruch; DeWitt Emery, Chi- 
cago, president of National Small 
Businessmen’s Assn., and several busi- 
nessmen. 

“Every thread in the industrial fa- 
bric may be strained or stretched 
or torn apart on some of the theories 
now said to be part of the law of 
the land,’”’ Mr. Hancock told the com- 
mittee. 


Terms Decisions ‘Foggy’ 


As he saw the situation brought 
about by court and FTC decisions, 
“Congress has the responsibility of 
deciding whether the country is go- 
ing down the road to economic statism 
or staying on the path of free enter- 
prise.” 

Rapping decisions as “foggy eco- 


nomic theories,” he suggested they 
will, if allowed to stand unchanged, 
result in local monopolies, possible 
destruction of savings invested in 
plant facilities, dispersion of factories 
“no matter how hard may be the 
cleavage from their present communi- 
ties,’ and possible uprooting of work- 
ers. 

Mr. Emery, who said he spoke for 
small manufacturers as well as whole- 
salers, retailers, and service com- 
panies, declared: 

“If the basing point method of 
pricing has been abused by one in- 
dustry or another, has been used as 
a means of setting up conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, those things should 
be corrected, but it isn’t necessary 
to kill or otherwise destroy the whole 
pricing system in order to correct 
these abuses. Doing so, in my judg- 
ment, is in exactly the same cate- 
gory as burning the house down in 
order to kill a few cockroaches in 
the basement.” 

He urged committee to do “every- 
thing it can” to have Congress “over- 
rule’ Supreme Court by immediately 
passing legislation to legalize basing 
point “or some such method” of pric- 
ing, and enact legislation clearly out- 
lining authority of FTC. 

Sen. Capehart said committee “will 
not waste time on the propriety of 
conspired prices,’”’ which are “clearly 
wrong.” On other hand, he asserted: 

“I cannot overemphasize that the 
only issue with which this committee 
is now concerned. . .is whether sellers, 
acting independently and separately 
and in the absence of conspiracy, 
should be permitted to sell their prod- 
ucts on national uniform delivered 
prices, uniform zone prices, or by 
absorbing freight to meet the lower 
prices of a competitor whose plant 
is located closer to the customer.” 


Exclusive Dealing and Industrial Bigness 
Receive Setback in Court, FTC Rulings 


WASHINGTON Consent de- 
crees obtained by the Justice Depart- 
ment in flat glass and motion picture 
antitrust actions, and Federal Trade 
Commission cease-and-desist order 
against a pressure cooker manufac- 
turer have dealt industrial bigness 
and exclusive dealing some sharp 
blows. 

DJ, charging eight glass companies 
and a trade association with conspir- 
acy to monopolize production of win- 
dow, plate and safety glass, had 
sought, among other things, to reduce 
several companies to owning only 


one plant each. 
By going into federal district court 
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in Toledo, Ohio, with a consent decree, 
the companies escaped what they 
called “atomization,” but five of them, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, the American Window Glass 
Co., Fourco Glass Co. and Rolland 
Glass Co., are enjoined from buying 
more factories of certain types, and 
must observe numerous other injunc- 
tions. 

L-O-F and Pittsburgh Plate mav 
not buy any more sales and ware- 
house outlets for the next three and 
10 yvears, respectively, and must in- 
crease the number of their distribu- 
tors by 10% in the next five years. 

All eight companies are under severe 
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exclusive dealing restrictions, and the 
trade association must disband. Also, 
DJ can “reopen” the case so that 
the glass majors may yet lose their 
plants. 

By the motion picture case de- 
cree, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., of 
which Howard Hughes is controlling 
stockholder, was proposing to divorce 
its exhibition business from its pro- 
duction and distribution 
within one year. 

RKO is one of the defendants in a 
suit by which DJ is seeking divorce- 
ment of five major film distributors. 
The Supreme Court last May re- 
versed a previous refusal by a New 
York District court to grant divorce- 
ment, and sent the case back to the 
lower court for reconsideration (see 
May 5 NPN, p. 17). 

The National Pressure Cooker Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., and five of its of- 
ficers were ordered by FTC to “stop” 
using exclusive dealing contracts in 
the sale of pressure cookers and can- 
ners, and to “stop” using coercive 
methods to compel wholesale distrib- 
utors to enter into such agreements. 


Chances for More Oil 
Steel Pacts Seen Better 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Prospects for es- 
tablishing a few more steel alloca- 
tions programs for oil are regarded in 
informed quarters here as possibly 
brightened by President Truman’s 
surprising victory at the polls last 
week. 

These quarters expect steel indus- 
try now to be more receptive to pro- 
posals for additional allocations 
agreements, out of fear that doubt 
as to its co-operativeness will lead ad- 
ministration to renew its call for 
mandatory controls. 

Accordingly, spotlight will be on 
Commerce Department’s Steel Prod- 
ucts Advisory Committee when it 
meets some time in next two weeks 
—the date hasn’t been set. 

Whether the often-rejected line 
pipe and oil country tubular goods 
proposals will be laid again before 
the committee is yet uncertain, al- 
though Interior’s OGD has pledged 
a continuing fight for them. 

However, his Office of Industry Co- 
operation plans to present again its 
plan for earmarking about 16,000 
tons of steel monthly for terminal 
and bulk plant storage, and a total 
of 25,000 tons for East Tennessee 
Natural Gas Co.’s proposed pipe line 
to atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

OIC says it has obtained “further 
support” for both programs since 
last month’s disappointing meeting of 
advisory committee. In the case of 
terminal and bulk plant program, 
support comes from an “enthusiastic” 
30 or 40 fabricators who met with 
OIC recently. 


businesses 
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Union Oil, Richfield Disputes Still 
Unsettled in West Coast Oil Strike 


By NPN Staff Writers 

Inahilitv to settle differences be- 
tween OWIU, and the Union Oil and 
Richfield Oil appears to present the 
major obstacles now preventing fina! 
termination of the West Coast oii 
workers’ strike. 

Question of seniority is holding un 
settlement at Richfield, union mem- 
bers at Richfield rejecting 3.5-1 set- 
thement proposals over the week end 
OWIU President O. A. Knight told 
NPN the strike will continue. Ob- 
servers, meanwhile, expected state 
conciliation officials to make attempts 
at arranging new Richfield talks in 
seeking a new basis for settlement. 

Richfield workers rejected senioritv 
provision similar to that agreed upon 
in OWIU settlement with Shell Oil. 
whereby nonstrikers would retain 
their positions regardless of seniority 
to disadvantage of strikers with 
seniority. 

When asked by NPN if Richfield 
employes were insisting on a clause 
similar to one inserted in agreement 
reached with California Standard at 
Ml Segundo, Mr. Knight replied, “They 
want something better than that one.”’ 

Seme groups of OWIU employes 
‘n four companies—Richfield, Union 
Oil, Lloyd Corp. and Ohio Oil—peti- 
tioned NLRB for decertification of 
OWIU as their bargaining agency. 
If NLRFP should accede to this re- 
quest, it would be necessary to hold 
elections at the four companies to de- 
termine What bargaining agency the 
employes wish to represent them. 
Meanwhile, OWIU could demand a 
hearing on the petition. 


Charges OWIU Discrimination 


A new attempt to solve the diffi- 
cult OWTU-Union Oil dispute Nov. 8 
tailed, with Union Oil charging infer- 
entially that union was discriminat- 
ing against it. President Reese Tay- 
lor said union reached agreement with 
sonie of the companies on the basis of 
terms similar to those offered by Un- 
ion Oil. 
some reason they haven’t reached an 
agreement with us on those terms.” 

Union Oil spokesman told NPN he 
expected further talks would be had, 
but did not know when. The spokes- 
man said union was offered three dif- 
ferent plans regarding seniority, all 
of which were rejected. He said one 
was like Shell’s, another like Tide 
Water Associated’s and the third, 
Richfield’s own plan preserving seni- 
ority rights but requiring returning 
strikers to await status restoration 
until an opening was available. 

Meanwhile, no dates have been set 
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Then he remarked, ‘For 


for talks to end the strike against 
Tide Water Associated’s Avon refin- 
cry or two groups of The Texas Co. 
which are still in effect. 

Two points appeared stumbling 
blocks to settlement at Union Oil: 


1—Company hired an _ estimated 
400 men from outside to fill vacancies 
caused by strike. Company said it 
would not dismiss striketime work- 
ers to make way for returning strik- 
ers and has termed more than 100 
ment “undesirables.” 

2-—Union Oil has reiterated that it 
intends to subcontract considerable 
work in its plants. 

Last week saw scores of workers 
reporting at Shell, California Stand- 
ard’s ©! Segundo, The Texas Co. and 
‘Side Water Associated plants follow- 
ing the signing of contracts with these 
majors. 


Other Developments 


Elsewhere on the labor front, there 
were these developments the week 
past: 


NLRB ordered an election at Empire Petro- 
leum Co., Denver, Colo., to determine right 
of OWILU to represent stillmen, firemen, help- 
ers, brake shift men and maintenance men 
Board dismissed petition by International 
Assn. of Machinists (independent) Lodge 1366 
to bargain for units of machinists and garage 
mechanics 

International Union of Operating Engineers 
(AFL) at Premium Petroleum Co., Baird, 
Tex., was authorized by NLRB to negotiate 
on behalf of operating and maintenance em- 
ployes 

OWIU was told that Locals 23 and 254 now 
could bargain for carpenters at Gulf Oil 
Corp Port Arthur, Tex., as part of the 
operating and maintenance units currently rep- 
resented 

Elections were ordered at Lewis Oil Co 
Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., to 
select bargaining representatives for all serv- 
ice station employes 

Federal Security Agency has started a study 
of workers welfare plans in the petroleum re- 
fining industry. Purpose of the project is to 
learn the extent and characteristics of the 
plans and their impact on the federal social 
security program. 

General strike by East Coast members of 
International Longshoremen's Assn (AFL) 
scheduled to begin at midnight Nov 9 
seemed to have been averted when agreement 
was reached late Nov. 8 Pact is subject to 
union ratification 


Lakin to Head Shell Oil's 
Activities on West Coast 


NEW YORK—P. E. Lakin, Shell 
Oil Co. vice pesident in charge of 
marketing, will take charge of com- 
pany’s activities on the West Coast 
next year, succeeding Sidney Belither, 
present executive vice president and 
chairman of the Shell Oil board, who 
will retire effective Dec. 31 of this 
vear. 

Mr. Lakin, who began with Shell Oil 
on the West Coast in 1915, will return 





there where he will work to more 
closely integrate company operations 
east and west of the Rockies. 

Mr. Belither has been in charge of 
Shell West Coast activities since 1934 

J. G. Jordan, West Coast vice pres 
ident in charge of marketing wii 
come to New York to fill Mr. Lakin’ 
former post. 


16 Oil Company Earnings 
Comprise 26%, of Total 


NEW YORK—Net earnings of 16 
oil companies during first nin 
months of 1948 accounted for approx- 
imately 26% of total nine-month net 
of 400 leading U. S. corporations, a 
survey published by National City 
Bank shows. The 16 oil companies 
reported $718,454,000 of a 400-corpor 
ation total of $2,780,071,000. 

During same period last year sam: 
16 oil companies reported $410,825.- 
000, or roughly 19.4% of a total of 
$2,121,846,000 for 400 corporations. 


11 Northern Cities Report 
Degree Days Below Normal 


NPN News Bure 

CLEVELAND The season to datk 
(Sept. 1 through Nov. 7) is warme 
than normal in 11 northern cities r 
porting degree davs each week to 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. Two 
southern cities are colder than nor 
mal, Birmingham recording consid 
-‘rably more degree days than nom 
mal, but Charleston recording onl, 
nine degree davs above the seasonal 
normal. 

Minneapolis appears to be_ th 
“warniest” city to date, having record- 
ed 215 less degree days than norma 
for the season. For the current week 
(Nov. 1 through Nov. 7), all report- 
ing cities are warmer than a year ago 
as shown by degree day reports from 
Weather Bureaus in each city. All 
figures in the table below are in dé 


. 1. , 
gree (ays. 


*Degree Day Summary 
This Last 
This Year Sea- Sea- 
Month Ago son son 
Nov. Nov. Sept. Sept. 
1, 1, 1, 1, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 Nor 
thru thru thru thru) mal 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Sept. 





7 7. 7. 7. 1 thru 
1948 1947 1948 1947 Nov. 7 
Birmingham, Ala 27 60 185 S9 69 
Boston .... 69 117 486 418 55¢ 
Charleston, S. C 3 6 90 18 81 
Chicago ... 81 107 549 388 631 
Cleveland 49 90 518 341 61% 
Detroit ia 72 100 =608 428 64 
Minneapolis 120 144 606 82 
Nashville, Tenn 36 78 282 2 
New York 44 87 353 i 
Omaha, Nebr 106 123 484 5A 
Philadelphia . 41 96 330 St 
St. Louis. : 50 93 323 
Washington 32 64 342 3 
Average. 56 90 397 290 44 


* Degree days are the number of degrees 
by which the mean temperature for any 
hour period falls below 65 deg. Thus, if 
mean temperature for the day is 25 deg 
goes on record as 40 degree days An 
erage home oil burner will burn about a & 
lon of fuel oil for each three degree days 
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Democrats Will Change Committees; 
Congress Oil Policy Shift Looms 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The unpredicted 
victory of President Truman in the 
national election not only gives him, 
in his own right, a four-year lease on 
the White House come next Jan. 20 
but provides a working Democratic 
majority in Congress which will make 
possible the enactment into law of 
most, if not all, of the Truman Ad- 
ministration’s oil policies. 

New chairmen of congressional 
committees important to the oil in- 
dustry will be installed after the first 
of the year and the roster of the 
cémmittees will reflect the changes in 
the makeup of the House and the 
Senate. 

Last week’s_ election 
among other things: 

1. Higher taxes, almost a certainty, 
with possibility of some form of ex- 
cess profits levy. 

2. The rapid imposition of other 
forms of economic controls, possibly 
including price control and rationing. 

3. Final resolution of the Tidelands 
controversy in favor of the federal! 
government. 


promises, 


4. An intensification of the war on 
alleged monopoly, with oil a cinch to 
be given extra special attention even 
to the extent, perhaps, that the new 
Democratic Congress will push 
through a divorcement law. 

5. At least a drastic revision, if not 
outright repeal, of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, with the ban on the closed shop 
certain to go. 

6. Continued encroachment by the 
Federal Power Commission into the 
fields of natural gas production, rate- 
making and end-use control. 

7. An end to any possibility for 
eliminating the tax-exempt privileges 
of co-operatives. 

8. The enactment of legislation 
looking to building up a commercial 
synthetic liquid fuels industry, pos- 
sibly on terms less favorable to pri- 
vate industry than those proposed to 
the Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
gress. 

9. Likely extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program in the 
form Mr. Truman wants. 

10. A bolder government approach, 
both in the executive departments 
and on Capitol Hill, to the problem 
of a national oil policy, with the Pres- 
dent and his cabinet members (in- 
cluding Interior Secretary Krug and 
Defense Secretary Forrestal, if they 
are retained) now in a position where, 
f they choose, they can do some dic- 
tating instead of being told. 

Oil men interested in the tidelands 
juestion now are advising against a 
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bitter-end battle with the administra- 
tion for states’ title to offshore sub- 
merged lands. They see the adminis- 
tration maintaining its stand for fed- 
eral ownership, although the Demo- 
cratic convention refused to adopt a 
government title plank. 

And they suggest that the course 
now indicated is to seek to compro- 
mise with the administration to pro- 
tect existing company equities and 
assure orderly development of sub- 
merged lands generally. 

Not so, Rep. Gossett (D., Tex.) or 
Texas’ Gov. Jester, however. The 
former means to introduce a new 
quitclaim bill on behalf of the states, 
and predicts he'll get a lot of support 
in both Senate and House—and that 
President Truman might not decide 
to veto such a measure this time. 

Gov. Jester feels his staying with 
the Truman-Barkley ticket puts him 
in a “better position” to continue 
Texas’ battle for control of her tide- 
lands than if he had bolted the party 
as some other Southerners did. 

The astounding results of last 
week’s election will bring the follow- 
ing Democrats to the chairmanship of 
the congressional committees, all im- 
portant in lesser or greater degree to 
the petroleum industry: 


SENATE 


Interior and Insular Affairs Sen 
O’Mahoney, Wyo., who formerly was 
chairman of the Special Senate Pe- 
troleum Investigating Committee 
which recommended a national oil 
policy in its final report two years 
ago. Natural resources, including pe- 
troleum and synthetic liquid fuels, 
are handled by this committee. The 
Wyoming senator indicated this week 
that he does not look with favor on 
the Wolverton Bill, which was en- 
dorsed by the House Commerce Com- 
mittee last session but failed to reach 
the House floor for a vote. Sen. 
O’Mahoney said he favors develop- 
ment of a commercial synthetic liquid 
fuels industry by “private industry’”’ 
but warns that such development 
must be carried out with due regard 
to “social responsibility’’ to the pub- 
lic. 

Banking and Currency—Sen. Wag- 
ner, N. Y., who may not be able to 
serve because of illness. In this 
event, leadership would go to Sen. 
Maybank, S. C., who reportedly is 
friendly to marketing-divorcement 
views of South Carolina Oil Jobbers 
Assn. This committee handles legis- 
lation affecting price controls and ra- 
tioning, and both Wagner and May- 
bank probably would go along with 
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any recommendation from 
House for such restrictions. 


White 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Sen. Johnson, Colo., who voted 
against Rizley-Moore gas bill. In a 
Senate speech last spring during de- 
hate on bill to provide funds for 
Greece and Turkey (Truman Doc- 
trine), Johnson charged that proposal 
was designed as “political insur- 
ance policy for Standard Oil com- 
panies” operating in Middle East. 


Judiciary—Sen. McCarran, Nev., 
who has been active in support of 
tidelands quitclaim legislation 


Labor Sen. Thomas, Utah, who 
will go down the line for repeal of 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Public Works Sen. Chavez, N 
Mex., who reportedly may be pre- 
vented from active leadership of com- 
mittee because of illness. Next rank- 
ing Democrat is Sen. Downey, Calif 
This committee handles antipollution 
legislation, among other matters. 

Small Business Sen. Murray, 
Mont., who was re-elected, will take 
over if Democratic high command, 
which opposed continuation two years 
ago under Republican rule, grants an 
extension. Murray has told NPN 
that he personally favors keeping 
committee alive. If this occurs, Mur- 
ray is not expected to direct com- 
mittee along same lines as present 
chairman, Sen. Wherry (R., Nebr.), 
who set up “clearing house” for oil 
marketing complaints at retailer and 
jobber level. Murray probably will 
be inclined to delve into high-level 
industrial and governmental philos- 
ophies affecting small business, much 
in the same manner as Sen. O’Ma- 
honey does in connection with oil. 

Trade Policies Subcommittee— Sen. 
Johnson, Colo., also is ranking Demo- 
cratic member of this group, which 
comes under Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Johnson, it was said, 
may take over chairmanship from 
Sen. Capehart (R., Ind.), but whether 
he or another Democrat assume: 
leadership, course charted thus far in 
basing-point investigation is almost 
certain to be changed. Sen. McMahon 
(D., Conn.), a subcommittee member 
who has not gone along with all of 
Capehart’s plans, could have chair- 
manship if Johnson didn’t want it. 

Commerce Oil Subcommittee 
Sen. Myers, Pa., is ranking Democrat, 
and would take over from Sen. Reed 
(R., Kans.) if group is continued. 
Myers led fight against Rizley-Moore 
gas bill, brought about appointment 
of Thomas Buchanan of his home 
state to membership on Federal Pow- 
er Commission, and has been consist- 
ently critical of oil industry. Sen 
McMahon (D., Conn.), acting chair- 
man during absence from Washington 
of Sen. Reed, said last week that 
further hearings on the fuel oil sit- 
uation have been suspended in view 
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of government and industry reports 
of an improved supply situation. 


National Resources Economic Sub- 
committee—-Sen. O’Mahoney is top 
ranking Democrat but may pass 
along chairmanship to Sen. McFar- 
land, Ariz. This group comes under 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and O’Mahoney may decide to de- 
vote full time to leadership of parent 
committee. Sen. Malone (R., Nev.) 
has scheduled extensive oil hearings 
for next January, but, of course, 
these plans now become subject to 
wishes of O’Mahoney and other com- 
mittee Democrats. 

Armed Services -——- Sen. Tydings, 
Md., succeeding Sen. Gurney (R., S. 
Dak.), a former oil marketer. 

Foreign 
Tex. 


Relations—Sen. Connally, 


Senate Investigating Subcommittee 

Sen. McClellan, Ark., is first-in- 
line to succeed Sen. Ferguson (R.., 
Mich.). This group was formed to 
take over work of now-defunct War 
Investigaitng Committee, which under 
Sen. Brewster (R., Maine) conducted 
lengthy investigation of Middle East 
oil. 


HOUSE 


Commerce Rep. Crosser, Ohio, 
who may “de-emphasize” committee’s 
interest in petroleum matters. Cros- 
ser, who has been in Congress since 
First World War, reportedly doesn’t 
go along with Republican committee 
views on Mexican oil situation. This 
group has been most active of all 
lower house committees in oil probes, 
but Crosser will channel committee 
efforts more into railroad matters. 
Railroad unions look upon him as 
their “best friend in Congress’ and 
he has authored much legislation de- 
signed to aid their membership. Also, 
Crosser may re-institute policy of 
handling specific matters, such as oil, 
by subcommittees. This was done in 
previous Democratic administrations 
but present chairman, Rep. Wolver- 
ton (R., N. J.), preferred to let full 
committee handle everything without 
benefit of subcommittees. 

Small Business—Rep. Patman, Tex., 
ranking Democrat, expects the com- 
mittee to be “retained” and favors 
continuation of the present investi- 
gation of marketing practices in pe- 
troleum and other industries. The 
Texas congressman wired the com- 
mittee staff this week that he also 
will seek amendments to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act requiring suppliers 
to reveal publicly the size of quan- 
tity discounts given to large pur- 
chasers. Mr. Patman developed much 
of testimony attacking oil industry 
marketing practices during recent 
field hearings of the committee. He 
probably will be in Washington Nov. 
15, and may preside, when the com- 
mittee will hear testimony from two 
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former trust-busters—ex-assistant at- 
torneys general Thurman Arnold and 
Wendell Berge—and others on mo- 
nopolistic practices in distribution 
and marketing. Also, Mr. Patman 
advocates continuing tax exemptions 
for co-operatives, a view directly 
counter to that held by committee 
counsel Willis Ballinger, hired by 
present Republican chairman. 

Armed Services—Rep. Vinson, Ga., 
committee’s “expert” on naval petro- 
leum reserves, is the top-ranking 
Democrat. If he goes along with 
plans to set up Natural Resources 
Subcommittee to handle petroleum 
and other matters, Vinson may name 
tep. Brooks (D., La.) as chairman. 

Foreign Affairs—Rep. Bloom, N. Y. 

Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Interior Department—Rep. Kirwan, 
Ohio. 

Banking and Currency—Rep. Brent 
Spence, Ky., a staunch supporter of 
economic controls. 

Labor—Rep. Lesinski, Mich., who 
violently opposes Taft-Hartley law. 

Judiciary—Rep. Celler, N. Y., who 
opposes quitclaiming tidelands to the 
states. 

Merchant Marine—Rep. Bland, Va., 
former chairman, will take over 
again after two-year lapse. He will 
replace Rep. Weichel (R., Ohio), for 
whom tanker industry will shed no 
tears. 

Public Lands—Rep. Somers, N. Y. 

Public Works—Rep. Whittington, 
Miss. 

Ways and Means—Rep. Doughton, 
N. C., is ranking Democrat on this 
tax-writing committee, which, among 
other things, considers problem of 
tax exemptions for co-operatives. 

In individual races for seats in the 
Senate and House, the following re- 
sults were marked up: 


Nebraska—Sen. Wherry defeated 
oil man Terry Carpenter the Demo- 
cratic nominee. During the campaign, 
Sen. Wherry found time to go into 
Iowa and speak for Sen. Wilson (R.), 
the incumbent, while, at the same 
time, Paul Hadlick, special oil coun- 
sel for Sen. Wherry’s Small Business 
Committee, was electioneering for 
former Sen. Gillette (D.), the winner. 


Texas—Rep. Lyndon Johnson (D.) 
defeated H. J. “Jack’’ Porter (R.), 
Houston oil man, in Senate race. 

New Mexico—Patrick J. Hurley 
(R.), oil man and former Secretary 
of War lost the Senate contest to 
Clinton Anderson (D.) former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Tennessee—Rep. Estes Kefauver 
(D.) triumphed in the Senate race 
over Carroll Reece (R.). In last ses- 
sion Rep. Kefauver was co-author of 
the O’Mahoney-Kefauver’ Bill to 
tighten the Clayton Act by making 
it illegal for a corporation to acquire 
the physical assets of a competitor 
when such acquisition would tend to 


reduce competition and create a mo- 
nopoly. Sen. O’Mahoney said he wil 
again sponsor this measure whicl 
failed to reach the floor of eithe: 
House last year. 


Oklahoma Former Gov. Rober 
Kerr (D.) was the winner over Re} 
Ross Rizley (R.) co-author of th 
Rizley-Moore Gas Bill in the race fo 
the Senate. Sen. Moore (R.) the ir 
cumbent did not seek re-election. 

Michigan——-Rep. Howard Coffi 
(R.) formerly general manager 
Socony-Vacuum’s Michigan-Ohio Di- 
vision was defeated for re-electior 
by George D. O’Brien (D.) in Di 
troit district. 

Massachusetts—Rep. John W. Hes 
elton (R.) author of a bill last ses- 
sion which called for complete fed- 
eral control over all phases of th: 
oil industry was re-elected. However 
leading Democratic senators said 
this week that the Heselton Bil! 
which would place the petroleum iz 
dustry under a commission similar to 
the Interstate Commerce Commi‘sior 
would receive little favor in the Dem- 
ocratic 81st Congress. One senator 
pointed out that the Democrati 
party platform contains no planks 
approximating the provisions of the 
Heselton Bill. 

Kansas—In the Senate race, for- 
mer Gov. Andrew Schoeppel (R.), 
once chairman of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, defeated ex- 
Sen. George McGill (D.). Rep. Her- 
bert A. Meyer (R), formerly vice 
president of Sinclair Prairie Oil Mar- 
keting Co. and ex-managing director 
of the Kansas Independent Oil and 
Gas Assn., turned back the challenge 
of Marcus C. Black (D.). 


Missouri—Rep. Short (R.), who 
headed the House Armed Services Oil 
Investigation Subcommittee last ses- 
sion, was re-elected. In a St. Louis 
District, Rep. Walter Ploeser (R.), 
Chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, was ousted by Ray- 
mond Karst (D.). 

Pennsylvania— Rep. Leon Gavin 
(R.) of Oil City, who has been ac- 
tive in support of legislation to fur- 
ther secondary recovery of petro- 
leum, defeated Francis J. Manno 
(D.). 

New Jersey—Rep. Wolverton (R.) 
was re-elected but will lose chair- 
manship of the Petroleum-Investigat- 
ing House Commerce Committee. 

New York—Rep. Jay LeFevre (R.) 
New Paltz fuel oil marketer, was r 
elected but Rep. Hadwen C. Fulle! 
Parish oil man, was defeated in 4 
close race by John C. Davies (D 

Minnesota—William Berlin (R 
who resigned as sales representati 
for the Pure Oil Co. in Northeast: 
Minnesota to make the campaign 
was unsuccessful in an attempt 
unseat left-winger Rep. John Blatn 
(D.). Latter vigorously advocat 
federal control of Tidelands. 
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Georgi Tells SAE of Characteristics 
Of Motor Oil Affecting Consumption 


Discussion of Viscosity Index Improvers and Effect 
On Oil Use Draws Fire of Additive Manufacturers 


By D. P. THORNTON, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


TULSA — One of the hottest dis- 
cussions in several years of National 
Fuels and Lubricants meetings of 
Society of Automotive Engineers oc- 
curred during this year’s meetings 
here, over a paper entitled “Motor 
Oil Consumption Characteristics,” 
presented by Carl W. Georgi, Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corp. On the basis 
of single-cylinder laboratory engine 
tests and a limited amount of road 
testing, Mr. Georgi found that oil vol- 
atility, viscosity and viscosity index 
were the three important characteris- 
tics affecting oil consumption, aside 
from high vehicle speed. He said 
also, that V.I. improvers could not be 
iepended upon to increase either the 
viscosity or V. I. of an oil deficient 
in these respects sufficiently to im- 
prove consumption characteristics 
from this cause at a given speed. 

“Although V. I. improvers may be 
of benefit when used carefully, and 
with due regard for their indicated 
limitations, they cannot be considered 
as substitutes or correctives for basic 
oil quality, or for natural viscosity 
and V.I.,” he said. 


Using a modified Lauson test en- 
gine to isolate the various attributes 
of a lubricant, Mr. Georgi found that 
oils having flash points above about 
380 to 400°F. would not exhibit high 
consumption from “volatility.” Like- 
wise, he found oils having low viscosi- 
ty index may have as much as 50% 
higher consumption characteristics 
than high V.I. oils. 

He further found that when add- 
ing V.I. improvers to naturally defici- 
ent oils, neither large nor small addi- 
tions of improver brought about a 
noticeable reduction in consumption, 
vhen compared with that achieved by 
raising viscosity with bright stock to 
that of the reference high V.I. oil 
This led to his conclusion that V.I. 
improvers have distinct limitations 
and do not decrease oil consumption 
characteristics to the extent which 
night be indicated from a literal in- 
erpretation of viscosity and V.I. val- 
ues obtained in the customary manner 
with the Saybolt and kinematic vis- 
cosimeters. 

he explanation for this last effect 
was advanced as the peculiarity of 
these viscosimeters themselves, which 
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do not duplicate the high shear rates 
found in the engine. Hence, the vis- 
cosities so determined do not repre- 
sent true viscosity of the oil in serv- 
ice, where basic natural viscosity and 
V.I. is the controlling factor in high 
consumption from this cause. 

He reiterated that it was not his 
intention to condemn V.I. improvers; 
rather he was indicating need for 
fundamental work on performance of 
V.I. improvers and, in particular, de- 
siring to point out that they should 
not be used indiscriminately without 
due regard for their apparent limita- 
tions. 


Additive Men Answer 


Additive manufacturers promptly 
stated that consumption tests they 
had run with additive and nonaddi- 
tive oils indicated the engine did not 
know which was being used, while 
consumption appeared to be a func- 
tion of Saybolt viscosity. Second, 
they pointed out that V.I. improvers 
are intended to do just that, and are 
not intended as viscosity improvers. 
Third, they believed the motorist was 
more interested in saving his battery 
at low temperatures than in buying a 
quart of winter oil more frequently. 
In general, they agreed operating 
speeds and engine mechanical condi- 
tion could readily mask high con- 
sumption from inherent oil qualities. 

Criticism of oil industry representa- 
tive J. P. Steward, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ine., showed its own field 
consumption tests indicated consump- 
tion increased considerably at higher 
speeds and as wear occurs; is a func- 
tion of viscosity no matter how 
achieved. The advantage remain: 
with the high V.I. oil, he contended, 
since easy starts in cold weather are 
most important to motorists. He 
said further his road tests did noi 
indicate that high consumption par- 
alleled use of oil having V.I. improvers 
and engines seemed insensitive to 
their presence. 


New Diesel Oil Described 

Development of a new additive con- 
taining heavy duty oil for Diesel en- 
gines was described by J. A. Edgar, 
J. M. Plantfeber and R. F. Bergstrom, 
Shell Oil Co., Ine. They reported 
that it not only reduced wear—from 
all sourees—-beyond that ever achieved 
before, but it also promotes engine 
cleanliness, has high oxidation sta- 
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bilitv and the additives are more sta- 
ble than the conventional materials at 
high operating temperatures. A re- 
duction in wear of up to 90% was 
reported as having been achieved. The 
additives themselves were not identi- 
fied, however. 


The authors explained the oil had 
been developed originally to reduce 
down time in laboratory test engines 
and, subjected to the customary 
fuel and lubricants endurance, clean- 
liness and corrosion tests, had pro- 
duced results indicating these tests 
were no longer adequate to measure 
the new oil. In service they reported 
an engine showing 0.017 in. cylinder 
wear in 1,000 hours operation had 
run for 3,172 hours with the new oil 
and showed only 0.0005 in. cylinder 
wear. 


Octane Numbers Discussed 


Of interest particularly to gasoline 
manufacturers were two papers on 
road rating of automotive fuels. The 
first, “A Proposed Road Octane 
Number,” by F. R. Watson, F. H. 
Caudel and J. D. Heldman, all of 
Shell, develops a correlation between 
conventional Motor and Research 
octane numbers wherein the reference 
number fuel knocks in exactly the 
same percentage of cars on the road 
as does the gasoline under considera- 
tion. A formula is developed where 
the laboratory knock data are applied 
to achieve this result. 

The second, “A Proposed Single 
Cylinder Laboratory Procedure to 
Predict Road Anti-knock Perform- 
ance,” by F. T. Finnegan and E. 
M. Clancy, Jr., Pure Oil Co., described 
the modification of a CFR test engine 
with a high speed crankcase, alu- 
minum piston, high lift camshaft and 
altered fuel induction system plus 
knock instrumentation. This permit- 
ted correlations to within 1.5 octane 
numbers of that obtained on the road 
with a quart of sample. It is not 
intended to replace road test work 
completely. 


Gasoline Consumption 


(Figures from state tax bureaus) 


AUGUST 


California—4.6% increase—279,542,189 gal 
ir 1948 
North Dakota—18.3% 


increase—33 ,943,83¢ 
28,698,606 in 1947 


gals. in 1948 compared to 
SEPTEMBER 

Arkansas-——-17.5 increase—-29,667,309 gal 
in 1948 compared to 25,244,364 in 1947 

Colorado 7.9% increase $2,488,613 col 
lected in 1948 compared to $2,306,215 in 1947 

Delaware—6.4°> increase—6,631,137 gals. in 
1948 compared to 6,231,467 in 1947 

District of Columbia—8.3% _  increase—13 


742.476 gals. in 1948 compared to 12,684,744 
in 1947 

Florida—5.8% increase—46,479,020 gals, in 
1948 compared to 43,937,570 in 1947 

Oklahoma —s.8% increase-—$2,407,484 col 
lected in 1948 compared to $2,212,156 in 1947 

Oregon—15.3% increase—48,173,451 gals. in 
1948 compared to 41,799,016 in 1947 Con 
sumption during first nine months of 1948 
exceeded 1947 tonsumption by 10.0% 

Rhode Island 8.0% increase 13,990,498 
gals. ir. 1948 compared to 12,955,702 in 1947 
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THE SENSATIONAL Prest-O-Lite Hi 
Level Battery may offer an excep- 
tional opportunity to you, as a 
petroleum marketer. This battery 
and the very complete program 
back of it may prove to be the very 
leader needed to put new life into 
your T. B.A. program. 


Many marketers report they make 
more profit, win more friends with 
the new Prest-O-Lite Hi-Leve! 
Battery. We shall be glad to go int: 
details at your convenience. 


_ Ze 


Sales Manager 


PREST-O-LITE BATTERY CO., INC. 
TOLEDO 1 . OHIO 
*IN NORMAL CAR USE 
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Editorially Speaking 








HE oil industry undoubtedly can count on the next 
four being its most difficult political years. 

In view of all the unfair and false statements that 
Truman made to win his presidential campaign and 
his antagonism toward business during his past adminis- 
tration, any industry—especially oil, which was at times 
singled out for special mention—would be foolish indeed 
to sit unprepared for any but the maximum politically 
possible of supervision and even downright control. While 
Truman spokesmen now assure that no “honest” industry 
need fear his carrying out his pledges, the trouble is 
Truman, just as did his predecessor, keeps changing 
his definition of an “honest” business to meet his desire 
for more political strength and in order to expand his 
bureaucratic power. 


But in addition to the natural desire to carry out his 
radical pledges, there are plenty of strong anti-business 
and radical groups who are going to demand that he pay 
off in full for their election support, and each group is 
stating with magnification how much that support was. 
For instance, according to the labor unions, they alone 
pretty much put him in office even though in Ohio Tru- 
man got his small 18,451 lead over Dewey by reason of 
the 200,000 votes that the Democratic candidate for 
governor, Lausche, won over the union-endorsed Repub- 
lican candidate, and Lausche was decidedly not endorsed 
by the unions. 


We will hear much in these coming years about how 
Truman was given a “mandate” by “the people’ for 
the enactment of this and that kind of legislative con- 
trol of the country’s economic system and of industry 
and how Truman, by reason of his one-man battle for 
these various controls, is the one to determine their ex- 
tent and character. It behooves industry, and the oil 
men, to make plans to have it clearly pointed out to 
Congress and the public just what these so-called ‘“man- 
dates” are and just exactly what they are not. 


That a large number of Republicans stayed home still 
loes not mean that they have lost all rights to have their 
/pinions considered in deciding these important questions. 
Even though they can be severely criticized for sleeping 
n their rights they have not forfeited them. Also, 
that Dewey and the Republican manager were so foolish 
as to ignore the issues that Truman brought up or that 
his false charges implied, still does not mean that the 
vishes of almost half of the people who voted and who 
‘posed Truman, are to be brushed aside. Bare ma- 

ities are not justified in claiming dictatorship nor 

in minorities that are almost majorities be ignored. 

Therefore, regardless of the great blame that can be 


anded the Republican party management, this ALMOST 
ajority should insist on having much to say about these 
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alleged “mandates” as they are not yet living in one 
of Stalin’s countries. It may still be properly argued, 
therefore, that the 80th Congress, which Truman so 
much condemned, spoke for something close to, if not 
even a majority of the people, and that the acts of that 
Congress still would be heartily approved by a majority 
if the issues were presented fairly and squarely and in 
such a way as to get a sufficient number of the people 
to the polls. 


Therefore, this possible actual majority should step 
forward, as late as it may be, and have its say and 
keep on having its say for the next four years on all 
acts of Congress. This possible actual majority should 
reject unequivocally any argument that “the people 
have spoken and you should abide by the result.’ Such 
fundamental issues as Truman presents to the American 
people, are too basically important to the country’s 
welfare, to let anything but a vastly overwhelming ma- 
jority have its way. 


So the task that lies before industry, and oil, is to 
make the fight that the Republican Party and its candi- 
date should have made and to make it with all the 
vigor that Dewey should have used. Basically that fight 
is to get before the American people and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and in government, all the facts 
that pertain to the issues of business and to see that 
those facts are fully understood. 


Falsehoods Should Be Combatted 


To speed discussion by the oil industry on the need 
for making the best fight it ever dreamed of making, 
the writer ran a strong editorial in Platt’s OILGRAM 
News Service Nov. 3. In it he said that falsehoods 
against business should be combatted vigorously no matter 
if they do come from the White House. Refuting Tru- 
man is one of the jobs the Republican management 
ran away from. But when one accused retreats from a 
candidate who hurls falsehoods at him, not only does 
the candidate come to think that what he is saying is 
true, but so also does the public and that alone had 
much to do with the votes that Truman finally got. The 
oil industry too long has let too many people lie about it. 


Then in the OILGRAM of Nov. 5, which was delivered 
at Chicago for the opening of the API annual meeting, 
we set forth roughly a possible procedure for the oil 
leaders either through the institute or by an outside 
grouping, to organize the industry, or such of it as care 
to fight, to carry on a worth while fight against unjust 
attacks on the industry and also to do the long time 
job of getting the public educated and keeping it edu- 
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cated as to why private enterprise in the oil industry 
should be maintained. 


The troubles now before the industry and those which 
will come in the future are far too serious and deep 
seated to be delegated to outside experts to write a few 
advertisements, or some nice pieces for the papers, or 
have a few oil men make a few speeches. Too many 
of the troubles, we are afraid, are now based on down- 
right hatred of big business that makes a profit. Too 
many of them also, are based on, to put it mildly, at 
least cordial dislikes within the industry of the major 
oil companies. 


A certain amount of this hatred had existed for years 
but Roosevelt, who made no disguise for his feelings, 
fanned this hatred. 


Truman when he thought his fight hopeless, also applied 
more oxygen to this hatred and with venom on his tongue. 


So with hatred to contend with, the oil industry, and 
most all other big business, has a much bigger job on 
its hands than if the trouble was just due to “misunder- 
standing.” Especially with the “Commies” always hang- 
ing about. 


NPN therefore has suggested to the leaders of the oil 
industry that they at once select a group of a dozen or 
20 top executives of big and small companies—not neces- 
sarily members of API but all operating in the oil indus- 
try—who have some understanding of public thinking. 


This group would list all the possible problems of 
the industry that might be created by the Truman ad- 
ministration and that might arise internally within the 
industry. Then they would write the specifications for 
the men and their organization, best able to cope with 
these problems, and then proceed to find the men 
to meet those specifications and put them on the 
job. The main trouble will be in finding the right men 
but it must be emphasized to the oil companies that if 
they have the right men they must take a long range 
view of giving them to this activity for the cost to the 
companies and to the industry, if the men are not made 
available, will be simply tremendous. 


The men who may be selected to do this industry de- 
fense and offense job must not only be able to plan 
and operate a campaign of education to stockholders, 
employes and the public but they must have such knowl- 
edge and such standing within the industry that they 
can prevail on individual companies to do their own 
fighting, especially when the attack is on the company 
rather than on the industry. Also, these industry men 
must be able to prevail on the interested companies to 
smooth out friction within the industry which has prompt- 
ed every attack on single companies and the industry 
for many many years. 


Two Vital Issues Demand Attention 


These men should also be able to take hold of two 
vital issues within the industry today and in a perfectly 
legal manner bring about satisfactory settlements of them. 
We refer to the demand of the Independent marketers 
for wider margins and their threat to again seek a law 
to divorce all branches of the industry from the parent 
companies. Inasmuch as any need for wider margins 
turns on the facts, those facts should not be hard to get 
and to be judged fairly. 


Inasmuch, also, as practically every major oil company 
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is now operating activities of producing, pipe lining and 
refining, and a number of the largest with separate 
subsidiaries in marketing, it should not be an impossible 
task to settle the demand for divorcement, especially 
as some of the advocates of divorcement frankly say 
they. do not seek divorcement in and of itself but only 
because the majors turn a deaf ear to what the marketers 
believe are their just arguments for wider margins. 


Anyway, maybe a separation in the financial state- 
ments of the main divisions is.on the way in view of 
how the major companies have divided their operations 
for many years. The next step is to disclose these break- 
down figures. The chief interest of the major’s competi- 
tors in the breakdown is to make sure that the majors 
are not taking unfair advantage of them by subsidizing 
marketing with profits from other operations. Legis- 
lation to bring divorcement about could easily go con- 
siderably beyond even divorcement, something in which 
the Truman administration probably would be much in- 
terested. Hence, it might be a lot simpler for the ma- 
jors to breakdown their operations and make the break- 
down public, before they have to be joined with other 
manufacturers in other lines in what seems to be a grow- 
ing movement to force complete separation of important 
business operations. 


And most important, these men who operate the defense 
of the industry must have such skill and understanding 
and so much of the confidence of the oil industry, that 
they will be allowed to speak instantly against any un- 
truthful or unfair attacks on the industry. This does 
not mean necessarily in defense of an individual com- 
pany, but in defense of the whole industry. However, 
as regards the individual company attacked, these men 
should have such standing as will permit them to pre- 
vail on the company concerned to answer at once on its 
own. The industry and the oil companies have been ex- 
ceedingly slow in answering such unfair attacks, so slow 
that the final denials hardly make a dent in the public’. 
misbelief. 


Then this group of men must be continually on the alert 
to signal to the whole industry what trouble may be 
coming over the horizon and to help companies and the 
industry to prepare against it. 


Then there is the tremendous story of how well the 
industry is working in the public interest, what it is 
bringing forth that reduces operating and living costs, 
how it increases useful products in other industries and 
makes for the well doing of not only all business and 
farming but the regularity of employment and brings 
more joy and comfort into the homes of America. 


All this must be done in innumerable ways and on a 
far larger scale than any industry has ever done it 
Other industries should do it also, but oil cannot well 
afford to wait on them because to wait is to allow thos« 
who would radically change the American way of lif 
to have more and more opportunity for their propaganda 
until the time might come when it would be too lat« 
That is what has happened in many countries and it 
must not happen here. 





READERS’ comments and opinions will be much | 
appreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and | 
Publisher, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. | 
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Pulling heavy loads over the passes of the Continental 
Divide, where elevations often exceed 11,000 feet, is all 


THE Lyidey THE HAUL in a day’s work for heavy duty GMCs like the giant 


Diesel pictured above. 


GMC heavy duties have big, dependable valve-in-head 

THE ‘A, C/” THEY LIKE iT gasoline engines in four sizes . . . powerful pulling GM 
Diesels in 4-cylinder and 6-cylinder types. They have 
thick-beamed, heavy-geared axles. And they have frames, 
clutches, transmissions and brakes that combine with 
these engines and axles to provide trucks for every type 
of transport job . . . over-the-road or off-the-highway.. . 
in weight ratings up to 9O,OOO pounds. 


From every heavy hauling angle... economy, dependability 
and long life...your best truck buy is a big, heavy duty GMC. 





GMC heavy duty trucks are all-truck designed and GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


all-truck engineered in every part and feature. 
This rear axle, spring and brake assembly, used 
on a 750 series Diesel, is typical of the all-over 
rugged construction that enables GMCs to haul 
big pay-loads for long periods at low cost. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GASOLINE « DIESEL 
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How Competition Sets Gasoline Prices—A 


FTC and Supreme Court Attitudes Toward Pricing Spotlight 
Harvard Business Review Article on Oil Industry in Action 


The story of how an oil company, Standard of 
Ohio, determines gasoline prices to its dealers and 
at its service stations is told in the current issue of 
the Harvard Business Review in an article “Pricing 
of Gasoline—a Case Study” by Edmund P. Learned. 


By special arrangement with Dr. Learned and the 
Harvard Business Review, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEwWs is publishing the entire article, dividing it into 
four chapters, the first of which appears this week. 

The article itself explains the background of the 
study, which took more than a year, and the decision 
by Sohio to permit Dr. Learned to publish his find- 
ings, including heretofore confidential memos giving 
the detail of various local price disturbances during 
the period covered (1937-1947). 


While the study is confined to the state of Ohio, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws believes that oil market- 
ers everywhere will be interested in it. Publication 


By EDMUND P. LEARNED* 
mission to use 


the company to grant the author per- 


of the study at this time is especially important be- 
cause the oil industry, like other industries, is op- 
erating under the cloud of uncertainty created by re- 
cent Federal Trade Commission rulings and Supreme 
Court decisions on pricing practices. 


These rulings and decisions arise from some basic 
misunderstandings about prices on the part of com- 
missioners, judges and others whose theories too often 
lack the substance of practical business knowledge. 
Dr. Learned’s article, in addition to its obvious in- 
terest to the oil industry, might serve to impart some 
facts about pricing to those in government and on 
the bench who have more power over business than 
information about it. 


Though the title may seem unexciting, the article is 
a most readable and practical account of 10 years of 
pricing practice, packed with facts about operating 
policies, price wars, and dealer relationships. 


everyday fact. For this reason th 


historical facts contents that follow should be placed 


This article is a case study of the 
prices to dealers and prices to con- 
sumers at company operated stations 
for “regular grade’ gasoline of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) for the pe- 
riod from 1937 through 1947. The 
management of that company had 
asked the author, as an outside con- 
sultant, to summarize historically 
the facts regarding these prices for 
the internal use of its officers and 
marketing executives. It soon became 
clear that this material would be of 
value also to people outside the com- 
pany—both to those who are directly 
interested in price theory and market- 
ing practice and to those who are 
more generally concerned with pro- 
moting better understanding of the 
realities of business life. 


State-wide prices had been posted 
by the company in the Midland Build- 
ing in Cleveland for years and had 
been printed in trade journals, and 
local variations from these prices had 
been issued to the marketing divi- 
sions in price letters and were pub- 
lic knowledge of the trade in the 
areas affected. It was, therefore, a 
further step in the same direction for 


* Professor of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration; private consultant to  busi- 
ness. Article published in Harvard Business 
Review. 
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included in this article. 

It should be noted, however, that 
any interpretation of the economic or 
social significance of these facts or 
any statement of issues implicit in 
this body of material is the author’s 
sole responsibility. The company has 
not been asked to approve the au- 
thor’s interpretations and may dis- 
agree, of course, with some of his 
remarks. 

Few companies have been willing 
to reveal as much of their own think- 
ing and policies as is contained ir 
this article. The author wishes to 
acknowledge publicly his apprecia- 
tion of the forward-looking, enlight- 
ened attitude which has prompted the 
release of this material and has thus 
made available, to marketing experts 
to economists, and to the public in 
general, this “inside look” at how 
management reacts to markets anu 
how it deals with the price-making 
process. 


Purpeses of the Study 


Goal of the study is to show how 
economic theory works out in prac- 
tice 

One of the major purposes of this 


article is to help bridge the inevitable 
gap between economic theory and 


in their proper setting in economi 
theory. 
Economic Theory 

According to the definitions of 
many economists, a large share of 
American business is conducted un- 
der conditions of ‘“‘monopolistic com- 
petition.”” When types of competi- 
tion are arranged on a scale, at on 
extreme there is pure competition, 
next a wide band of monopolistic 
competition, and finally a very small 
range of pure monopoly. In _ pur 
competition, products are standard- 
ized and no seller or buyer is larg: 
enough to have any control ove! 
price. In pure monopoly, on_ the 
other hand, it is assumed that the 
monopolist has a capacity, through 
his control, of supply, to set a pric« 
which will maximize his net income 
usually but not necessarily at a 
higher price than would prevail un 
der pure competition. 

In the wide in-between band of so 
called monopolistic competition prod 
ucts are differentiated, branded, an 
advertised; particular suppliers ar 
likely to render services that mak: 
them unique in some degree fro! 
other suppliers; and it is assum: 
that individual sellers (or buyers 
special cases) are few enough in nu! 
ber so that each has a significant « 
fect on price, sometimes a stror 
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enough effect to be described as 
“price leadership.” 

It is further assumed that because 
the number of competitors is rela- 
tively small, each can watch the pol- 
icies of others and modify his own 
behavior accordingly. The econom- 
ists generally assume, also, that there 
is a minimum of price competition 
and a maximum of other forms of 
competition for advantage, and that 
prices under monopolistic competition 
tend to be higher than under pure 
competition. 

Much of the reasoning of econom- 
ists has been based upon assump- 
tions too often unrelated to reality. 
Their conception of consumers’ be- 
havior is not always corroborated in 
the businessman’s experience. Their 
assumptions concerning the business- 
man’s response to cost considerations 
are frequently incomplete or wrong. 
Given their assumptions, they reason 
effectively to theoretical conclusions. 


Business Should Furnish Facts 


It is one point of this article that 
businessmen should furnish more 
facts about price making in order 
that economists will have a basis 
for their theoretical analysis and will 
not be forced to reason in a vacuum. 
This is particularly important in view 
of the fact that legislators and pub- 
lic policy makers frequently use the 
theoretical conclusions of economists 
as the basis for social judgments or 
legislation regarding the process of 
competition and the scale of busi- 
ness organization. The good econom- 
ist knows the limitations of his the- 
oretical methodology and appreciates 
the wisdom of checking his assump- 
tions against facts, but there are 
many other people who do not. 


In theory the descriptive words, 
“monopolistic competition” and “price 
leadership” have a technical mean- 
ing, and there is no ethical or moral 
tone attached directly to them. In 
fact, however, many economists, if 
not the majority, behave as if mo- 
nopolistic competitors and price lead- 
ers were guilty of something anti- 
social. No doubt some are, but cer- 
tainly not all. In view of the com- 
plexity of business and the many 
forms of so-called monopolistic com- 
petition, it seems unwise to make 
sweeping generalizations. 

Sound social policy can only be 
based upon a careful study of specific 
cases. It is altogether probable that 
one can draw conclusions from the 
case study in this article, or even 
from the oil industry as a whole, and 
yet be unable to apply them auto- 
natically to another industry with- 
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The Author 


Edmund P. Learned has been 
associated with the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
at Harvard University as a stu- 
dent, instructor and _ professor 
since 1925. During most of that 
time he also has been a private 
consultant to business, specializing 
in the textile and oil industries. 


He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1922 with an 
A. B. degree in economics. From 
1922 to 1925, he was an instructor 
in economics at Kansas, at the 
same time doing graduate work so 
that he could obtain his M. A. de- 
gree in 1925. 


From 1925 to 1927 Dr. Learned 
attended the Harvard Business 
School, receiving a master’s degree 
in Business Administration in 1927. 
He started as an instructor in the 
school in 1927, rising to the rank 
of professor of marketing in 1939. 
In the meantime, he obtained his 
Doctor of Commercial Science de- 
gree in 1930. At present he is 
professor of business administra- 
tion. He has had intimate contact 








Dr. Learned 


with business throughout his years 
at Harvard. 

Dr. Learned’s younger brother, 
S. S. Learned, is chairman of the 
Operating Committee of Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 








out first investigating the detailed 
facts of market behavior and busi- 
ness organization in that other in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, much 
of the significance of this article lies, 
not in any possibility of generalizing 
on its specific findings, but in the 
cumulative effect of the data in dem- 
onstrating how dangerous such gen- 
eralization would De. 


When the author told the execu- 
tives of the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
that economists would describe the 
company as a “monopolistic competi- 
tor,” they said that they did not like 
the term. To them, it suggests col- 
lusion and abuse of power, and both 
are anathema. As executives faced 
with the pressure of many different 
forms of competition for advantage 
by quite a variety of competitors, 
they would place great emphasis on 
the word “competition” and none on 
the word “monopolistic.” The author 
urges the reader to look at the facts 
presented and to judge for himself 
whether the emphasis should be up- 
on the word “competition.” 


Everyday Fact 


It is the intent of this article to 
describe how the company’s prices 


are determined and, more particular- 
ly, under what conditions the com- 
pany leads prices up and why in gen- 
eral it follows the market down. Both 
prices to consumers at company sta- 
tions and prices to dealers will be 
discussed; these are separate busi- 
ness problems blended together in 
different ways in different locali- 
ties. Looking at the failures and 
the success of the company in 
so-called leadership and examin- 
ing the extent to which the com- 
pany is able to lead or “gets pushed 
around” will give some idea of the 
degree of control which a so-called 
price leader has. Why the company 
has to experiment in pricing will be- 
come apparent as the data are pre- 
sented. 

Aside from facts bearing on these 
broad questions of monopolistic com- 
petition, there will be descriptions of 
company policy on: (1) the level of 
prices to be quoted (high or low?7); 
(2) the use of state-wide prices and 
local prices; (3) the company’s re- 
sponsibility to the industry and the 
public for not injuring small com- 
petitors and small business’ by 
“throwing its weight around” through 
indiscriminate price cutting. The ac- 
tion responses of the company to 
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Compressor station or tank farm . . . complete Masonry, buildings, piping, tanks, heavy ves- 
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changes in volume resulting from 
competitive behavior and to market 
patterns set by local competition will 
be portrayed. 


Numerous other questions of pub- 
lic or business policy will be appar- 
ent in the evidence. It is not pos- 
sible within the scope of this one ar- 
ticle to examine every question sug- 
gested by the facts. Actual pricing 
practice is made up of many moves 
(some major, most of them small) 
made in response to changing con- 
ditions. It is this necessity to adjust 
currently to the dynamic situation 
which makes pricing practice differ- 
ent from the theories. 


Background Information 


Price problems arising with one 
company are fundamental and ap- 
ply to the entire industry 


The reader may ask whether a case 
history of this company is represen- 
tative of the oil industry as a whole. 
The answer is more “yes” than “no.” 
It is unmistakably “yes” with respect 
to (1) the forces at work in gasoline 
markets in the United States and (2) 
the problems faced by a price leader 
in stating prices on rising or falling 
markets. These are fundamental 
problems, and the Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio) does account for enough 
of the sales in its own mar- 
ket, as will be evident later, to raise 
questions about price leadership. 

The answer is “no” in the sense 
that every so-called price leader may 
have some unique aspect to his pol- 
icy which differs from the practices 
of other leaders in other markets. 
Some market leaders aim to set uni- 
form prices for states or natural mar- 
keting areas, whereas other leaders 
build up local prices upon the basis 
of a price at refining points plus han- 
dling charges and margins, making 
local variations from such price 
structures only to meet competition. 


Unlike this company, many mar- 
ket leaders do not quote a retail serv- 
ice station price at a_ substantial 
number of stations; they have for 
the most part leased the service sta- 
tions they formerly owned and op- 
erated to dealers who are entitled to 
name their own prices and to estab- 
lish their own dealer spread or mar- 
gin between the prices at which they 
buy and those at which they sell. 


Partly Integrated Now 


To understand the price policies of 
the company, it is desirable to have 
a clear picture of the company and 
the business environment in which it 
operates. The Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio) was one of the Standard Oil 
companies whose stock was distrib- 
uted to the stockholders of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) as the 
result of the decree of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States entered in 
1911. It was not then an integrated 
company possessing balanced crude 
resources, pipe lines, refineries, and 
jobber and retail marketing facilities. 
It may be classified in 1948 as a par- 
tially integrated company. 

In recent years the company has 
integrated backward into crude pro- 
cuction and has developed both crude 
and product pipe lines and river 
transportation. Most of the develop- 
ment of crude production has been 
since 1941, however, and the com- 
pany is still a large net buyer of 
crude oil and probably will be for 
some years to come. The price of 
crude is therefore significant to the 
company’s gasoline price policy. 

The company has also modernized 
its jobber facilities, that is, bulk 
plants and terminals, and has added 
to its retail service station facilities. 
Some of the latter are company op- 
erated; the majority are leased to 
dealers. A large number of other 
dealers who own their stations or 
rent them from private landlords 
handle the company’s products. 

The company is the only Standard 
Oil company operating under that 
name in Ohio. The coined name “So- 
hio” has become synonymous with 
the official company name and to a 
great extent has become substituted 
for it. Individual brand names like 
“X-70” for regular-grade gasoline 
and “Supreme” for Ethyl gasoline 
have been developed for particular 
products. So far as this article is 
concerned, the company operates in 
two different markets: the retail 
market and the jobber market.* 


Retail Market 


As an operator of company serv- 
ice stations, the company quotes 
service station (S. S.) prices to con- 
sumers. In this market it sells in 
competition with dealers who offer: 
(1) the advertised brands of refiners, 
(2) the brands of jobbers who sell to 
dealers (or operate chains of service 
stations), and (3) private brands 
(sold principally by so-called track- 
side operators). 

In some or all of the counties that 
it covers, Sohio competes with deal- 
ers of other Standard Oil companies 
or their successors and affiliates: 
American Oil Co. (an affiliate of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana), Atlan- 
tic Refining Co., Ohio Oil Co., Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Pennzoil Co. 

The company states that it has no 
connection with these former Stand- 
ard Oil companies. In fact, its of- 
ficers are proud of the fact that So- 


* When Dr. Learned uses the phrase ‘‘jobber 
market’’ he is referring to that part of its 
operation in which Sohio performs a wholesale 
function (selling to its dealers) as dis- 
tinguished from that part in which it performs 
a retail function (selling at salary-operated 
stations). As used in this article the phrase 
“jobber market’’ has no connection with 
Sohio’s sales to Independent jobbers which 
Sohio handles through a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Fleet-Wing Corp. 


hio is one of the smaller members ot 
the industry in terms of size. They 
like to consider themselves independ- 
ent, and one of their officers stated 
their attitude in a public hearing as 
follows: “The company is smaller 
than some so-called independents, and 
more independent than any.” 


It is also in competition with the 
dealer outlets of the following addi- 
tional so-called major oil companies: 
Cities Service Oil Co., Gulf Oil Corp., 
The Texas Co., Pure Oil Co., Sinclair 
Refining Co., Sun Oil Co., and Shell 
Oil Co. Prominent nearby independ- 
ent oil companies competing in this 
market are: Ashland Oil and Re- 
fining Co., National Refining Co., Al- 
lied Oil Co., Quaker State Oil Refin- 
ing Co., and Freedom Valvoline Co. 
In addition there are approximately 
a dozen small refineries in Michigan, 
Kentucky, and Pennsylvania selling 
gasoline to dealers in Ohio. 


Private Brand Competitors 


An important type of dealer in the 
retail market is the so-called track- 
side or trackage operator. Originally 
such dealers erected stations with 
large tank capacity at the side of 
railroad tracks and received deliv- 
eries in tank car quantities——often of 
low-quality gas, so that the term 
“gyp station” was sometimes applied 
to them. These stations typically 
sold private brands. They were great 
shoppers for low-cost gasoline; and 
in by-passing the bulk plant of the 
oil company or the jobber they elim- 
inated a large part of the whole- 
sale expense and were therefore able 
to cut the costs of distribution and 
offer consumers a price appeal. 


3ut now, although the term 
“trackside” is still applied, an evolu- 
tion has occurred. There are hun- 
dreds of stations with private brands 
selling primarily on the price-appeal 
basis, but they are no longer neces- 
sarily located next to railroad tracks. 
Some of the enterprising operators 
saw the advantage of large quantity, 
motor-transport deliveries direct 
from refinery or pipeline terminals to 
other than trackside locations. They 
arranged with their suppliers to ob- 
tain a cost advantage arising from 
this method.of delivery. 

Moreover, as cracking facilities of 
the industry increased during the 
1930’s, these operators obtained a 
better quality of gasoline. Consum- 
er experience and technical tests 
showed that this gasoline was usually 
of satisfactory quality. Some oil 
companies, including Sohio, which of- 
fered premium and regular gasoline, 
at first tried to meet the new com- 
petition with a _ lower-priced, so- 
called third-grade gasoline, but found 
this less and less effective. For that 
reason Sohio after four years of ex- 
perimentation with third-grade gaso- 
line dropped its sale during 1936 and 
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1937 and decided that trackside com- 
petition had to be met by price 
changes in regular gasoline. 

Some of these trackside dealers 
have also improved their service sta- 
tion facilities and have offered more 
services to customers. In a few in- 
stances they now sell the brands of 
major oil companies. 


The Jobber Market 


Over half of the gasoline sales 
made under the Sohio brands are ac- 
counted for by dealers to whom the 
company quotes a dealer price for 
the delivery of gasoline from its bulk 
plants or other distributing points. 
As most readers know, a bulk plant 
consists of storage tanks, handling 
equipment, and some warehouse and 
office space. In this so-called job- 
ber market, the company competes 
with the oil companies listed earlier 
(or with jobbers representing them) 
and with jobbers who have their own 
brands and shop the markets for sup- 
plies. 

There is plenty of opportunity for 
such “shopping.” The Ohio market 
draws upon many refining areas in 
meeting its demand for gasoline. De- 
pending upon market and price con- 
ditions, the supply of gasoline comes 
by pipe line, boat, barge, or tank car 
from the refineries of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, from the Mississippi River re- 
fining points, from the Gulf and Mid- 
continent refineries, and from _ the 
Chicago and Detroit refining centers. 


Both the retail and the jobber mar- 
kets have been affected by three sig- 
nificantly different sets of economic 
conditions marking the 1l-year pe- 
riod reviewed here: (1) There was 
the post-NRA period of adequate 
supplies of gasoline. This ran from 
1937 through 1941 and included a ma- 
jor recession in 1937, a recovery in 
1938 and 1939, and a prewar expan- 
sion in 1940 and 1941. (2) The sec- 
ond major set of conditions was the 
regulated price and margin period of 
the war, which will be given little 
attention in this article. (3) Since 
1945 there has been a third period 
of unprecedented demand for gasoline 
accompanied by general inflation in 
the country. 


Practice of Posting Prices 


When the present Sohio manage- 
ment took over in 1928, the com- 
pany had dropped from an earlier 
figure of over 45% of total gasoline 
sales in Ohio to as low as 
11%. After the decision in the dis- 
solution suit in 1911, Sohio, like some 
other Standard Oil companies, had 
really held an umbrella over the mar- 
ket through its high-price policy. 
Companies following such a policy 
furnished the targets at which old 
and new competitors could shoot 
for example, competitors like Gulf 
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and Shell which were becoming 
stronger factors in the industry and 
some of the older companies which 
were entering new territories. 


By price concessions, equipment 
deals, financial aids to dealers, and 
other devices, competitiors took busi- 
ness away from them or kept them 
from getting their former share of 
an expanding market. Sohio was not 
the only company to realize by the 
middle or late 1920’s that it could ill 
afford to ignore the competition. 


The new management. of Sohio, by 
aggressive merchandising and promo- 
tion methods, modernization of trans- 
portation methods, and rearrange- 
ments in sources of supply, along 
with a more realistic price policy, 
was able to stop the downward trend 
in its sales position and to start sales 
up again. 

By 1930 the company had almost 
reached 30% of total sales in Ohio. 
The company suffered a reversal of 
trend between 1933 and 1936 which it 
attributed to the inflexibility of the 
NRA arrangements. Under the con- 
ditions then prevailing the company 
did not consider the establishment of 
2-cent margins for jobbers and 4-cent 
margins for retailers under the NRA 
code to be economically sound. It 
went along since it felt compelled to 
do so, but because of secret price cut- 
ting by competitors below the level 
set by the government its percen- 
tage of total sales dropped to 20%. 


Finding the Economic Level 


It is little wonder after two such 
experiences that the management has 
been concerned with finding the genu- 
ine economic level for prices and 
quoting those prices to dealers and 
consumers. The reader will under- 
stand that in the following discus- 
sion of the company’s efforts along 
this line all statements, unless other- 
wise noted, refer specifically to the 
period being studied, namely, 1937- 
1947. 


The posted service station or S. S. 
price is a state-wide price, posted 
from time to time at the Sohio of- 
fice in the Midland Building in Cleve- 
land. It is the price at which the 
company sells to retail customers at 
its company-operated stations. The 
average realized S. S. price may dif- 
fer from the state-wide posted price 
because of reductions which apply to 
certain cities or stations. 


The company similarly posts a 
statewide dealers’ price. Exceptions 
to this price are made for particular 
cities or areas as circumstances re- 
quire, and for that reason the real- 
ized dealer price may be less than 
the state-wide posted price. Exhibit 
1 includes curves on the posted and 
realized dealer prices. 

The difference between the service 
station price of an independent deal- 


er and the dealer price that he pays 
the company is the dealer margin. 
The company does not post such a 
margin. Dealers buying from the 
company name their own selling 
prices. The difference between com- 
pany posted S. S. prices and deale: 
prices will be referred to from time 
to time as a “posted” dealer margin 
—but the word will always be in 
quotes as a warning to the reader 
that it is a convenience of writing 
and not a company practice. 


Company Price Policy 


Data on company price policy, 
which is of course the essence of the 
article, were obtained by the author 
in two principal ways. 

First, company files were surveyed 
in order to build up the historical 
record of price actions; and, in orde1 
to have a cross section of factors at 
work in different local markets, the 
Akron, Canton, Springfield, and To- 
ledo markets were selected for inten- 
sive study. Price letters, memoran- 
da, field correspondence on the price 
and competitive situation and home 
office answers thereto, and market 
surveys of the price situation with 
substantiating photographs of prices 
in competing stations or own dealer 
outlets were gathered and examined 
Internal memoranda written over the 
years, often under stress of everyday 
work, helped materially in piecing to- 
gether the story of company pric« 
policy. These memoranda were not 
prepared for publication; they wert 
working documents, from which som«¢ 
quotations are made in this article 
in order to give the reader the flavor 
of current events and feelings. 

Secondly, the vice president in 
charge of sales was requested to 
make a written statement of price 
policy. This independent approach 
was made in order to determine 
whether the policy at the field op- 
erating level was the same as that 
understood by the president and the 
board of directors. The following 
statement of policy by the vice presi- 
dent, with its supporting explanation 
was found to be a very accurate 
summary of the company’s actual be- 
havior during the _ period being 
studied: 

“Marketers in a free economy ver} 
properly charged the customer th« 
highest price that in their opinions 
they can afford to ask. The sound 
ness of market prices, therefore, de 
pends upon a full understanding ot! 
all those factors which place a ceil- 
ing on the asking price, since it } 
just as important that one’s ask 
ing price be not too high as it 
that it be not too low. 

“The judgment of marketers in se! 
ting prices should be affected by su: 
immediate considerations as the pr 
able effect of the proposed prices 
sales volume, the probable behav! 
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You’ll find trailer users everywhere saying, ““Trail- 
mobile Tandems are best.” 










The evidence is piling up that here, at last, is a 
tandem suspension so outstandingly superior that no 
other tandem approaches it in all-around efficiency! 


And whether your tank trailer is loaded or empty, 
you'll marvel at the smooth “ride.” 


















LESS MAINTENANCE — Finally, you'll find that the 
Trailmobile Tandem slashes your maintenance costs be- 
cause it has fewer moving parts than 
any other tandem. In fact, only two 
points require lubrication, as against 
dozens in some tandems! Also, parts 
are interchangeable with those of a 
Trailmobile single axle suspension. 


ONLY TWO MOVING PARTS — First of all, this Trail- 
mobile Rocking-Beam Tandem has 
only two moving parts—not hundreds 
as in some tandems! You'll find no 
complicated mechanism to get out 
of order or require constant attention. 





BRAKE CHATTER ELIMINATED —Trailer-racking brake 
chatter—so common to many types of tandems—is 
eliminated with the Trailmobile Tandem ... empty or 
under load. You get smooth, even brake 
application because braking force and 
load distribution are always equalized 
on both axles. Your tires stay “glued 
to the road.”’ And since there’s no scuff- 
ing or cupping to eat away treads pre- 
maturely, the tires deliver full mileage. 


These are common-sense reasons why more and more 
petroleum haulers in every section of the country are 
reducing their maintenance and hauling costs by con- 
verting their present equipment to Trailmobile Tandems. 


Learn to your own satisfaction why they’re saying, 
““Trailmobile Tandems are best!’’ Stop in soon at your 
nearby Trailmobile Sales and Service Headquarters for a 
demonstration. Or send a letter to The Trailmobile 
Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio and Berkeley 2, California. 
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Exhibit 1. Comparison of Average Crude Oil, Chicago Group 3 Gasoline, And Sohio 


Dollars per Barres 


State-Wide Posted Dealer and Realized Dealer Prices, 1937-47 2.50 
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of future costs under the influence of 
the proposed prices, the probable re- 
actions of existing competition to 
such prices, and the possibility of 
the encroachment of future competi- 
tion. Prices in each market should 
be tailored to their own economic 
environment, and should be built up- 
on one’s estimate of the future, based 
upon the past. This requires the sys- 
tematic marshalling of all relevant 
knowledge and price experience. 

“In addition to such immediate 
price considerations there are many 
others more general in nature but 
none the less dynamic in effect. 
Among these are the general com- 
modity price trends in other indus- 
tries, the prices of competing items 
in other industries, the presence or 
absence of purchasing power, either 
generally or in a given locality, and 
that timely factor now so disturbing, 
to wit the bearing of prices upon the 
inflationary spiral. 

“Historically, our company adopted 
a so-called state-wide price for gaso- 
line, which represented the highest 
price it believed it could afford to ask 
after giving due weight to all those 
factors which might influence prices. 


The Role of Costs 


“Our own costs are not of pri- 
mary consideration in setting our 
prices, although these in connection 
with those of the industry may later 
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be used as a check. A distinction 
should be made between costs as a 
motivating factor in calling for a re- 
examination of one’s price levels, and 
costs as a determining factor in set- 
ting price levels. In the former costs 
have a role; in the latter they do not. 
It is likewise true that on a rising 
market the attention of management 
to its price levels is aroused by its 
costs, while on a falling market the 
attention of management to its price 
is aroused by a loss of business. 


“The factors entering into setting 
prices, however, in either case are 
exactly the same and must be dis- 
tinguished from those which have 
only a warning significance. We real- 
ize, of course, that we cannot sell in- 
definitely below our costs, on the one 
hand, nor can we expect to sell for 
very long at prices much above those 
of our competitors, on the other. The 
fact that we, ourselves, are not mak- 
ing money in any particular market, 
after our prices have been properly 
adjusted to the economies of that 
market, becomes, not a reason for a 
further raise in that market, but 
rather a spur to our management to 
find out why we are not making a 
profit within the range afferded by 
our competitors and, having deter- 
mined the cause, to promptly make a 
correction. 


“Having set our price objectives on 
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the basis of general considerations, we 
then tailor them to meet local condi- 
tions. In times like the present 
which are dominated by general con- 
ditions, including product shortages, 
most markets have identical prices. 
In normal times, such as those im- 
mediately before the war when local 
factors became dominant, uniform 
prices practically disappear in favor 
of local exceptions. 


No Single Market Leader 

“In a free market there is, in real- 
ity, no such thing as a single market 
leader or group of leaders. There 
are usually many marketers in each 
area whose prices are more or less 
important to other marketers, de- 
pending upon the extent of their dis- 
tribution. As one of several market- 
ers of that type in Ohio, we find that 
as a practical matter we can lead 
the market up under certain condi- 
tions, but that politically it is not 
wise to lead it down. 

“Economically, in theory, thers 
might be times when a marketer 
should lead a market to lower and 
sounder levels. In a market such 
as ours, which is highly competitive 
such leadership is not necessary. I‘ 
promotes good industry relations t 
follow the market down belated!) 
thus sharing with others the respo! 
sibility for achieving lower level 
Politically, we should not be th 
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For High Utility — SPECIFY 
BS&B LOADING RACKS 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson sets the pace for the oil indus- 
try in loading racks and walkways. “SAFWALK” — 


BS&B’s brand name — is a familiar sight at loading sta- 
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tions, plants and refineries the world over. Strong, pre- 
cisely engineered —- SAFWALK Loading Racks are 
easily portable. Your crews fabricate them right on the 
ground as needed, using standard SAFWALK parts. 
When the loading job is done, simply take ‘em down, 


truck ‘em to the new location, and put 


\._ SPECIFY 
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em up again! 
















oe aout BS SAFWALK Loading Racks. 
e of for further data, then write to 


‘quipment Division, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, [nes 
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Black. Sivalls & Bryson Loading Racks are rigid, strong and 
lasting . . . and easily fabricated on lecation from standard 
“SAFWALK” parts. All steel and absolutely fireproof, BS&B 
Loading Racks are favorites among engineers, designers and 
construction men for their strength and adaptability. Often 
only a temporary loading rack is needed until a trunk pipe line 
is completed to shipping point. When it’s time to move to 
another location, the BS&B Loading Rack is practically 100 
per cent salvageable for use at other loading points, in tank 
walkways, miscellaneous platforms, and walks in gasoline 
plants and refineries. 


FOREIGN INQUIRIES INVITED 





SAFWALK” 


FORZ YOUR LOADING RACKS 


Working platforms on the BS&B single- and double-size 
Loading Racks are big, roomy for freedom of action and mini 
mum handling time. Floors are of non-skid design, and the 
double hand-rails and 4” toe boards help protect your workmen 
against falls. Counter-balanced, hinged drops have rigid hand 
rails for easy, safe access to tank car domes. BS&B Loading 
Racks comply with new API specifications for safety in walk 
ways and stairways. Write us now for further information on 
BS&B SAFWALK Loading Racks — address Oil Field Equip- 
ment Division, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Power and 
Light Bldg., Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Cable Address: BLACK, KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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spearhead which drives uneconomic 
distribution out of the market. These 
levels having been set by others, how- 
ever, we can follow to realistic eco- 
nomic levels. 

“On the other hand, in our own 
interest we must usually take the 
lead in attempting higher price lev- 
els when we believe .that conditions 
will permit. Having a _ substantial 
distribution in our market we are 
confronted with the fact that few 
marketers, especially those with a 
lesser consumer acceptance, can take 
the lead in increasing prices. Up- 
ward moves in our market are made 
by us only when, in our opinion, gen- 
eral prices and the economic pressure 
from industry costs are suc that our 
competitors in their own interest will 
follow. 


“When We Guess Wrong” 


“It is notorious that when we guess 
wrong, or when we advance our mar- 
ket too far, immediate market disin- 
tegration sets in. Competition never 
fails to take full advantage of any 
such opportunity, and when it occurs, 
as it has in many cases, we must 
retreat until we find the proper eco- 
nomic levels for our prices. 


“One of the fallacies often ad- 
vanced is that so-called leading mar- 
keters reduce prices to drive out com- 
petition so that they may later en- 
joy a monopoly. That is like trying 
to sweep back the ocean to get a 
dry place to sit down. Competition 
is impelled by impersonal forces that 
never scare, and never hesitate for 
long, and would move in immediately 
when prices were restored, offering 
little opportunity to a single market- 
er to recoup his losses. As a prac- 
tical matter, selling below cost to 
drive out a competitor is a sure road 
to bankruptcy. 


“Likewise, the belief that markets 
may be effectively disciplined by 
initiating temporary price reductions 
below economic levels is a similar 
fallacy. Undoubtedly this has been 
tried, but if experience proves one 
thing it is that where industry prices 
are allowed to seek their own eco- 
nomic levels, as set by free com- 
petition, the long run interests of 
everyone are best served, including 
both the industry and the public. 


“The mere fact that competitors 
may post prices below ours in itself 
affords no reason for meeting those 
prices. It is the policy of our Com- 
pany to react not to a competitor’s 
prices, but rather to any impact from 
such prices or policies that may un- 
july distort our volume. 


“Prices must not be considered 
ilone without due regard to the many 
‘fariables that accompany prices, 
which, in themselves, are just as sub- 
stantial an inducement to the con- 
sumer as are prices. Among these 
are quality of product, character of 
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service, convenience of outlets, and a 
reputation for customer satisfaction. 


“In reality, therefore, in any mar- 
ket no two competitors ever offer the 
customer the same _ inducements. 
Each very properly appeals to the 
trade in keeping with his character 
and personality. In purchasing new 
outlets this factor cannot be over- 
looked, since very often the purchaser 
of high volume facilities finds in his 
frustration that he is unable to hold 
his new bought customers. He over- 
looks the fact that his appeal may 
be entirely different from that of his 
predecessor. 


“The market place in a competitive 
economy provides a continuous cus- 
tomer plebiscite in which success de- 
pends entirely upon the ability of the 
marketer to please the customer, at 
a profit. No member of the indus- 
try can expect in the long run to ex- 
tract more from the community than 
he contributes. Even self interests 
dictate certain moral responsibilities, 
extra legal, but entirely in keep'ng 
with the workings of a system of 
free enterprise. As marketers, it is 
unwise for us to throw our economic 
weight around unduly in any mar- 
ket. If we set prices at uneconomi- 
cally low levels we unnecessarily in- 
jure sound and efficient competitors 
in addition to taking an unnecessary 
loss on our own part. 


“On the other hand, market con- 
fusion, economic waste and political 
agitation accompany those markets 
where most so-called market leaders 
attempt price levels that cannot be 
maintained. The unwary are trapped 
by the inevitable crash which comes 
under the pressure of economic forces 
growing out of the resultant over- 
developed distribution, and these, in 
turn, tend to seek relief from their 
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plight in such unsound legislation as 
fair trade acts, price fixing, etc. 


“To summarize in a nutshell, we 
believe that the essence of sound 
pricing is trial’ and error, a purely 
grass roots function, and that the 
faithful adherence by members of the 
industry to realistic economic levels 
serves alike the interests of both the 
industry and the public.” 


The vice president's view of how 
valuable it would have been to have 
had this statement at the beginning 
of the period rather than at the end 
probably would be shared by other 
businessmen. For in this instance, 
as in so many, it is easier to write 
the policy after it has been crystal- 
lized in the crucible of trial and er- 
ror than it is to state it while trying 
to determine what the situation re- 
quires it to be. In any event, the 
above statement will be of help to 
the reader in understanding the ac- 
tual pricing data which follow. 


Changes in State-Wide Prices 


Examination of changes shows 
some of the broader competitive 
forces at work 


Until very recently the company 
posted state-wide service station and 
dealer prices. An examination of the 
changes in these prices throws light 
on some of the broader competitive 
forces at work. The changes in the 
state-wide posted service station 
prices for 1937-1947, with corre- 
sponding dealer prices, are shown in 
Exhibit 2. Readers are reminded 
that the S. S. prices apply to con- 
sumers buying from company-oper- 
ated stations, and the dealer prices 
to dealers buying their supplies from 
the company. The state-wide posted 


Exhibit 2. Summary of Changes in Sohio State-Wide Posted Prices 
(Ex-Tax) 1937-1947 
(Per gallon) 
Service Stations Dealers 

Date A Posted Price Price Change Posted Price Price Change 

/ 6/37 15.0¢ tL Ke 11.5¢ + & 
3/15/37 14.0 1 10.5 1 
4/29/37 14.5 I, 11.0 1 
5/ 5/37 14.0 ly 10.5 My 
11/ 4/37 13.5 ly 10.0 My 
12/24/37 13.0 ly 9.5 My 
4/ 3/38 13.5 + &% 10.0 Vy 
9/26/38 13.0 ly 9.5 14 
5/ 5/39 12.5 1 9.0 14 
10/ 7/39 13.0 + % 9.5 Ip 
1/27/40 12.5 1, 9.0 ly 
7/ 1/40 (Tax Increased '%c) 
5/ 6/41 13.0 + &% 9.5 + % 
5/29/41 13.5 + % 10.0 + % 
7/27/46 14.5 +1 11.0 +1 
11/28/46 15.0 16, 11.25 + % 
3/12/47 15.5 + ly 12.0 + % 
7/ 9/47 16.5 +1 12.75 + % 
10/24/47 17.5 +1 13.75 +1 
12/ 9/47 + 19.0 4+1% 15.25 $1% 
12/17/47 (No change) 15.0 4 
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Globe-Union 


Batteries 
Start the 
World’s Motors 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ATLANTA * DALLAS © PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON *LOS ANGELES * OREGON CITY 
MEMPHIS * CINCINNATI * MINERAL RIDGE, O. 


The Only plug with Dura-D gap 
for a Hotter Spark — Less Wear 
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“THE POWER PLUG’ 


a . _ 

Hiner Peofo wMnance For Ways: 
Quicker starting i 
Faster pickup 
Full power from every ounce of fuel. 


Heatrol insulator assures betier motor operation. 
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price to cealers was uniformly 3.5c 
under the S. S. price until late in 
1946 when it became 3.75c under. The 
spread was increased to 4c in De- 
cember 1947 for reasons that will be 
explained in a_ section Ciscussing 
dealer margins in some detail. 

Between Jan. 1, 1937, and Dec. 31, 
1947, there were twelve increases in 
the posted S. S. price: nine of these 
were 0.5c each, two were Ic and one 
was 1.5c. All of the larger increases 
were in 1947. During the period un- 
der study there were seven decreases 
in the S. S. price: six of these were 
reductions of 0.5c, and one was a re- 
duction of lc. On either a rising or 
a falling market the typical unit of 
price adjustment was 0.5¢c becaus 
company pumps were adjusted to 0.5c 
intervals. 

The effect of economic conditiors 
on the number of changes in price is 
apparent. The period 1937-1947 was 
one of generally rising prices follow- 
ing the period of declining prices 
after 1929. There were six price 
changes in the recession year 1937, 
two in 1928, two in 1939, one in 1940, 
two in 1941, after which there was 
government-regulated stability 
through the war, then two changes 
in 1946, and finally four changes in 
the inflationary year 1947. Price 
changes in the three months of large 
consumption, June, July, and August, 
were rare. 

The following analys's of state- 
wide posted prices should throw light 
on such significant questions as: 
What is the relation of crude oil 
prices to gasoline prices? Are gaso- 
line price changes made automati- 
cally when crude price changes are 
announced by crude suppliers? Is 
there a fixed relationship between ad- 
justments in crude and gasoline? 
What relationship is there between 
tank car quantity prices and dealer 
and service station prices? Is there 
any fixed ratio between these tank 
car prices and other prices? Ices 
the company use a formula for cc- 
termining its price structure? Does 
it use single or multiple basing point 
prices? Are economic changes and 
changes in demand and supply condi- 
tions for gasoline reflected in its 
price behavior? What is the fre- 
quency of change in its prices? 


Relation to Crude Prices 


The relation of S. S. prices to crude 
oil prices is summarized in Exhibit 3. 

There is no constant or necessary 
relationship between the amount of 
a price advance in crude and the 
amount of a price advance in gaso- 
line. Increases of 0.5c in gasoline 
prices have occurred with 5c, 10c, 
12c, and 25c advances in crude oil 
prices. Advances of lc in gasoline 
have been associated with 20c and 
25c increases in crude. Advances of 
1.5¢ in gasoline have been related to 
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25c and 50c increases in crude. 

Moreover, the timing of gasoline 
price moves has been neither auto- 
matically nor _ precisely tied to 
changes in crude prices. All the in- 
creases in crude prices, however, 
brought about eventual changes in 
gasoline prices, as is only to ke ex- 
pected in view of the fact that this 
company is a large net buyer of 
crude. The reaction time varied from 
immediate!ty to a lag of as long as 
three months. On the advances of 
January 1937 and May 1941 the lag 
in gasoline prices was from one to 
two weeks. In April 1946 a 10c ad- 
vance in crude had no effect on gaso- 
line, but a second advance of 25c in 
July resulted in an advance of Ic in 
gasoline. The 25c increase in crude 
in March 1947 not only had an im- 
mediate effect of 0.5c on gasoline but 
probably indirectly contributed to the 
le price increase in July. The one 
decrease in the price of cruce dur- 
ing this period was preceded by a 
reduction in product prices. 

Casoline prices are much more 
sensitive than crude prices. The 
state-wide posted S. S. and Cealer 
prices changed fourteen times in the 
years 1937 through 1941, whereas the 
price of crude oil changed cnly four 
times. The wholesale market for 
tank cars of gasoline is likewise quite 
sensitive to changes in conditions of 
demand and supply, as we shall see 
frem an examination of its economic 
eftect. 


Tank Car and Dealer Prices 


Public interest makes this aspect of 
the study particularly relevant 


The fact that there has been pub- 
lic interest in the relationship of re- 
finery spot quotations for tank car 
quantities in the wholesale market 
to posted dealer prices and service 
station prices makes this aspect of 
the study particularly relevant. 

The wholesale market is difficult to 
define geographically because, so far 
as Ohio is concerned, it incluces the 
large and small refineries located in 
Ohio who sell to jobbers or spot pur- 
chasers, as well as to dealers through 
their own bulk plants, and also the 
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refineries in surrounding states who 
come into Ohio. At times it will in- 
clude refineries from as far away as 
Louisiana or the Gulf of Mexico. 

There are published spot quotations 
for some of these points, but there 
is no continuous series for Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, states 
which have immediate influence on 
the Ohio market. The most sensitive 
and dependable price series, the so- 
called Chicago Group 3 price for tank 
car quantities (monthly averages are 
plotted on the chart in Exhibit 1), 
seems to be the best barometer of 
general market conditions that is 
available. 

The company does not use the Chi- 
cago Group 3 prices or any other 
wholesale prices as the base for set- 
ting its prices. On the basis of 
monthly cata, neither its dealer prices 
nor its service station prices (1) 
moved up or down simultaneously 
with Chicago Group 3 prices, (2) 
moved in the same relative propor- 
tion, or (3) during short periods 
moved in the same direction. 

But although the management 
seems to make little formal use of 
such wholesale prices in setting its 
own prices, they do constitute facts 
to be considered with all the other 
facts, and there is a certain indirect 
relation. One of the reasons for this, 
the author believes, is that the whole- 
sale tank car prices are indicative of 
changes in the demand and supply 
for gasoline and that they reflect the 
impact of periods of depression and 
prosperity. Even though the total 
volume of spot sales on which quo- 
tations are obtained is a very small 
fraction of total gasoline sales, these 
sales have an ultimate though indi- 
rect effect on dealer and service sta- 
tion prices. This point will become 
particularly clear when the details of 
local prices have been presented. 

In the following paragraphs the at- 
tempt is made to relate movements 
in Chicago Group 3 prices to the 
prices of the company. This analysis 
in no sense represents cause and ef- 
fect thinking by the company. It is 
an outsider’s interpretation of eco- 
nomic facts. 

Chicago Group 3 prices sagged in 


Changes in Crude Oil Prices Compared to Changes in 


Sohio Posted S. S. Prices 


Crude Oil* 


Posted 8.8. Prices 


Date Price Change Date Change 
(per barrel of 42 gallons) (per gallon) 
1/28/37 $1.22 +12c 2/ 6/37 + oc 
10/13/38 1.02 20 9/26/38 lo 
4/ 1/41 1.07 +05 5/ 6/41 + % 
5/20/41 1.17 4.10 5/29/41 + % 
4/ 1/46 1.27 10) 7/98 /, 
7/25/46 1.52 125 | ‘/ae/S 
11/15/46 1.62 10 11/28/46 + M% 
- - _ { 3/12/47 re 

3/10/47 1.87 +25 )7/ 9/47 4 
10/15/47 2.07 +20 10/24/47 +1 
12/ 6/47 2.57 +50 12/ 9/47 1% 


* Midcontinent 36° gravity. 
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TO FIT 
THE JO 







PLUS 


these 
important 
NEW features 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN 


000ct Sb¢-Kaled TRUCK 


LEFT OR RIGHT TURN o> 





CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks provide 
an entirely new ease of steering and 
handling. You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because of a new 
type of “‘cross-steering,’’ plus shorter 
wheelbases and wider tread front axles. 
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Trucks that fit your job... 
save you money. They save 
in many ways. 


They save on gas, oil, and 
tires. They save on upkeep 
and repairs. They stay on the 
job. They last longer. 


For such a truck, see your 
Dodge dealer. Tell him what 
you haul. . . the weight of 
your load . .. and your 
operating conditions. 





MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. 
Steering wheel, right where you 
want it! 3. Natural back sup- 
port, adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment, with con- 
venient hand control. 7. ‘“‘Air- 
O-Ride’”’ cushions, adjustable 
to weight of driver and road 
conditions. 


Dodge 
that has 
and built to fit your job. 


He will then recommend a 


**Job-Rated” truck 


been engineered 


Your new truck will have 
*‘Job-Rated”’ power, for per- 


formance with economy. 


Every other unit . . . clutch, 
transmission, brakes, rear 
axle, springs and tires will 
be “‘.Job-Rated’’ for long life 
and dependable operation. 


For the location of the Dodge dealer 
in your community. consult the yellow 
pages of your telephone book 














| *—— 152 IN. WHEELBASE 


BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


New Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated”’ trucks 
have much better weight dis- 
tribution. You can haul mor 
payload. This has been achieved 
by moving the front axle back, 
under the frame, and moving 
the engine forward. More of 
the load is carried on the front 
axle. Wheelbases are shorter 
.. . but cab-to-rear-axle dimen 
sions are unchanged. 


DODGE 2¢@ec" TRUCKS 





FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER ! 


Visit the Big Dodge “Job-Rated” Truck and Equipment Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City, November 18-21, 1948 
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March 1937 even though there was 
no change in the posted crude price; 
the company reduced its prices le a 
gallon to dealers and at service sta- 
tions. A decided recovery of Group 
3 prices occurred in April; the com- 
pany raised its prices 0.5¢c on April 
29. The Sun Oil Co. did not follow, 
though most other competitors did, 
and it was necessary for Sohio to re- 
turn to the original level on May 5. 
It is impossible to tell definitely why 
Sun did not follow the company up, 
but to an outsider with the advantage 
of hindsight it appears Sun simply 
evaluated economic trends better than 
did Sohio in this instance. 

After May 1937 and until Febru- 
ary 1938 there was a steady decline 
in Chicago Group 3 wholesale prices 
from a high of 5.88c a gallon in May 
1937 to a low of 4.50c in January 
1938. The deepening business depres- 
sion of 1937 was clearly affecting the 
demand-price relationship for gaso- 
line. The posted service station price 
ex-tax was reduced from the 14.5c 
level of May 1937 to 13c on Decem- 
ber 24, 1937. 

The improvement in underlying 
conditions of demand and supply for 
gasoline was shown in a strengthen- 
ing of Chicago Group 3 prices in the 
early months of 1938; the company 
increased its posted state-wide serv- 
ice station price 0.5c on April 3, 1938. 
This increase held until Sept. 26 when 


local competition revealed that the 
company’s price was at an unsound, 
high level. Service station and deal- 
er prices were therefore reduced 
0.5c. There was weakness in Group 
3 prices also. Group 3 prices con- 
tinued down reaching an average 
monthly low of 4c in December. This 
was the lowest average monthly price 
for the period 1937-1947. 

Skipping the period from the fall 
of 1938 to the spring of 1939 so as 
to discuss it in detail in the next sec- 
tion (which will be published in NPN 
next week) let us continue the com- 
parison thereafter. By October 1939 
Group 3 prices had returned to with- 
in 20 points of the average for the 
year 1938; the company cancelled its 
spring price reduction. Group 3 lev- 
els of late 1939 did not hold into 1940; 
on Jan. 27, 1940, the company reduced 
its two posted prices 0.5c. Despite 
further declines in Group 3 prices, the 
company did not change its posted 
prices until May 6, 1941, when the 
price of crude oil advanced; Group 3 
prices advanced to an average of 6c 
a gallon. The story of price wars in 
Ohio cities in 1939, 1940, and the 
spring of 1941 indicates, as we shall 
see later, that the low-price gaso- 
line shown in the Group 3 barometer 
of general market conditions got into 
Ohio and had its effect, even though 
state-wide prices were not always 
promptly reduced. 





Dobbin Revolts as Oil Progresses 





Pe ee 


Up in Maine recently there was a brief revolt against progress. It may go down 
in history—in Fairfield. Maine, at least—as “Dobbin’s Last Stand.” Two horses 
were put to flight while pulling a drag through a wooded section. Whether they 
were frightened by a truck, tractor or some other modern conveyance born of oil's 
advancement, is not clear. But the team took off and shortly thereafter Robert 
Jenney’s Sun Oil station was invaded and the herbivorous duo scored a temporary 
victory. Casualties included two scuttled gasoline pumps and a very startled and 
upset station proprietor. But the revolt was short-lived. At last reports the equine 
marauders were confined to pasture while a tractor took over whatever job the 
horses had been doing 
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Controls 


- OIL FIRES | 


Instantly 


No “recharging”. 


Works at city pressures. 
Approved for Class A, 
B and C Fires. 


50° hose serves 7,855 
square feet. 


e 
Dependable, economical. 
* 


Quick extinguishment 
minimizes fire damage. 


* 
No water damage. 
7 


Fog cools quickly, al- 
lays smoke, fumes and 
dust. 





w 
Write for story, “FIGHTING FIRE WITH 


FOG.” There’s a Bowser sales and serv- 
ice office near your plant. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT 
BOWSER, INC., 7 ivision 


E. CREIGHTON AVE., FT. WAYNE 2, IND. 














Sth & St. Charles 
DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Radio in every room at no extra charge 


Rooms from $3.50. Garage Service 


Write for handy rate folder NP 
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One lastead of Many Greases 
Prevents Errors 


There is no better lubricant than Inlucite 21 
for use in wheel bearings, water pumps, universal 
joints, shackles, and all types of friction and non- 
friction bearings. With only one grease to use 
the servicing of cars, trucks, motor coaches and 
farm machinery is tremendously simplified .... 
there can be no mistake, no wrong lubricant. 
Exhaustive field tests prove that the protective 
qualities of Inlucite 21 are superior to each 
specialized grease it replaces! 


Service Station Operators, 
Fleet Owners, Farmers 
Save in Lubrication Equipment 
& Storage Space 


No need for numerous grease containers and 
guns that build up inventory, take up needed 
space ....one superior lubricant does the job, 
and is a real money-saver. 


Inlucite 21 is made under our exclusive paten- 
ted process. 


af 
INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 


AVIATION - INDUSTRIAL - AUTOMOTIVE - MARINE 


With Research Comes Quality, With Quality Comes Leadership. 
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By R. H. HARGROVE 
President 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 


A discussion of the importance of 
natural gas in our national economy 
actually resolves itself ultimately into 
a consideration of its importance and 
future in relation to the petroleum 
industry and the 
coal industry. This 
is true because 
these three indus- 
tries—oil, coal, and 
natural gas—as a 
group furnish the 
prime moving 
forces which sup- 
ply our economy 
| today with more 
than 90% of all of 
the commercial en- 
ergy consumed in 
the United States." 
As a group, there- 
these mineral fuels are of 
importance to our economy, 





Mr. Hargrove 


fore, 
basic 


_ inasmuch as they provide the very 


foundation and source of the tremen- 
dous productive capacity of which 
evidence abounds in this country, and 
which is responsible for the highest 
standard of living the world has ever 
known. Economists have highlighted 
the relationship of energy to produc- 
tion by pointing out, on the basis of 
assembled statistical data, that in 
the past century the ratio of total 
energy output to national income, 
measured in comparable dollars, has 
remained comparatively constant; i.e., 
both have increased some 29 times.? 
As income rose, so rose energy 
consumption. Thus, as new techno- 
ogical advances were made, as new 
ndustries were founded, and as new 
sources of income developed, the 
energy industries have been called 
upon to furnish the necessary in- 
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R. H. Hargrove, president, Texas Eastern Trancmis- 
sion Corp., addressing a production meeting of API in 
Chicago, Nov. 9, declares “‘that the oil industry should 
begin gradually and yet definitely to de-emphasize the 
household and commercial heating aspects of their mar- 
keting, and should further encourage and aid the natural 
gas industry to secure the necessary steel and equipment 
to assume some of the burden of supplying the demands 
which the oil industry will discourage. 
that it is to the best interest of the national economy 
for the oil industry to yield to the gas and coal indus- 





Oil Industry Should De-Emphasize Heating 
Oil Sales and Encourage Gas, API Told 





. - I would say 






creases in prime moving force to 
power our economy. 

This demand upon energy reached 
a wartime peak in 1944, when the 
fuel industries and water power pro- 
duced more than 33% trillion Btu’s 
of energy to arm and equip our mili- 
tary forces and to maintain the civil- 
ian economy. After the wartime peak 
demand for energy in 1944, a de- 
cline from that peak set in which 
showed a successively lesser demand 
for 1945 and 1946. Last year, how- 
ever, with civilian production rising, 
energy consumption jumped 10%, to 
a new all-time peak of more than 
35% trillion Btu’s.*? With the mount- 
ing tempo of increased civilian pro- 
duction becoming louder every day, 
I believe we may draw a parallel 
from the situation after World War I, 
and assume that some years hence 
we shall see both wartime peak of 
1944 and the peak of 1947 as mere 
stepping stones to further peacetime 
highs in energy demand. 

We must also, unfortunately, take 
into account the effect which rearma- 
ment on a large scale or, still worse, 
another war would have upon fuel 
demands. What seemed to us like a 
very mechanized and fuel-consuming 
conflict the last time might seem of 
pigmy size should we find ourselves 
engaged in a struggle where jet pro- 
pulsion and atomic power would be 
important factors. Who can foretell 
the heights to which fuel consumption 
and demand might rise in such an 
emergency? We can only say that 
they assuredly would exeed anything 
the world has known thus far. 

The fuel industries were confronted 
with a tremendous task during the 
past war. That they realized their 
responsibility and discharged it ad- 
mirably can be ascertained by the 
record and results. But it was not 
an easy nor a simple matter to in- 





tries some of its house and commercial heating mar- 
pees...” 


This approach to meeting future heating demands and 
the reasoning which leads to such a conclusion seem 
certain to arouse discussion, particularly in the oil mar- 
keting branch of the industry. Because of this, NPN 
publishes herewith the text of Mr. Hargrove’s paper. 

On preprints of Mr. Hargrove’s paper, API printed 
this note: “The statements and opinions expressed here- 
in are those of the author and should not be construed 
as an official action of the Institute.” 





crease our energy output 50% in the 
short space of 6 years, ie., from a 
total of 21 trillion Btu’s in 1938 
to more than 33 trillion in 1944.‘ It 
was a job which required the con- 
certed efforts and co-operation of all 
three industries, and of the individual 
companies and persons in the indus- 
tries. 


The Co-operative Position 


There is a lesson here to be learned 
from the past and applied to the 
future. What was accomplished in 
war by co-operation and concerted 
effort can only be accomplished in 
peacetime and in any future war by 
the same means. To serve adequately, 
we must serve co-operatively. 

A farsighted view of the fuel indus- 
tries’ responsibilities must acknow- 
ledge that they, as public servants, 
have the duty and responsibility not 
only of supplying the peacetime de- 
mands of our nation for energy, but 
of supplying them in such a way that 
the industries may hold themselves 
ready to fulfill their part in national 
defense should the need arise. 

What does that mean in terms of 
practical action today? 

It means that, as a group, the fuel 
industries should co-operate to plan 
their marketing, production, and proc- 
essing to supply the public demand 
for energy and yet maintain a posi- 
tion which will not be too vitally dis- 
rupted by the impact of war. It 
means that the industries’ views and 
approaches must be sufficiently broad 
to encourage the joint serving of 
markets heretofore more or less ex- 
clusively served by one industry; so 
that, should peak demands skyrocket, 
either through increased civilian or 
military production, the combined fa- 
cilities of the fuel industries may be 
adequate to the need, rather than 
find a single industry unable to cope 
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MILVACO’S New Lightweight 
Line Strainer 


The lightest strainer on the market! 


Made of Milvaloy — 55% lighter than bronze or 


iron strainers of the same size! 
Wide range of sizes — 1” to 4”, 


New yoke design permits quick, easy removal of 


strainer for cleaning. 


Designed for use in bulk plants, on tank trucks, 
barges, oil tankers, pumping equipment — wherever 


the line needs straining. 








With Progress 


Bie eal gt iy - 

4 4 : 

4 . Aye gt ti Se 
fas Beer 


e MILVACO’S sensational new lightweight line strainer is typical of the 


manner in which Milvaco is keeping pace with petroleum progress. 


Other new Milvaco products are on the way, too! Watch for them! They'll 
be sound, proven products that will further contribute to speeding pe- 


troleum production and cutting petroleum costs. 


Milvaco is always eager to work with you in solving new problems and 


developing new applications concerning valves and fittings. Your in- 


AP 


MILWAUKEE VALVE COMPANY -¢- Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


quiry is invited. 





Heating Oil—Natural Gas 





with the demand. It may mean the 
withdrawal from or de-emphasis of 
some types of markets by one indus- 
try in favor of another industry; it 
may mean the sharing of markets in 
open competition. 


Relatively Speaking 


Let us then have a look at the re- 
lative competitive positions of these 
three industries—oil, coal, and gas 
and then see what it will mean to 
each to co-operate in a joint effort 
to fulfill their responsibilities to the 
national economy. 

In looking at the competitive posi- 
tions of the fuel industries, we must 
first of all realize that they are com- 
petitive only in certain fields and 
only in certain localities. The absence 
of competition in some instances is 
due either to technical advantages of 
one fuel over another or to economic 
advantages of price or geography, 
or both. 

The oil industry enjoys monopolies 
of the technical nature to a greater 
extent than the other two fuels. Thus 
there is no real competitor to the oil 
industry in the field of highly mobile 
energy, such as the gasoline, kerosine, 
and fuel oils which power our millions 
of automobiles, our airplanes, trucks, 
tractors, and all the mechanized 
panoply of war. Also, in the field of 
water and railroad transportation, oil 
is proving its greater efficiency as a 
diesel fuel—and evidence of its dis- 
placement of the old oil-steam and 
coal-steam engines abounds. Parti- 
cularly on western railroads, where 
long hauls at high speeds are routine, 
is its use in the diesel-electric com- 
bination increasingly apparent. 

In none of these fields is natural 
gas a competitor. No practical meth- 
od of mobilizing natural gas has yet 
been developed which would permit 
its use in providing the energy re- 
quirements of the transportation in- 
dustries. These fields are technically 
the property of the oil and coal in- 
dustries (and more and more the oil 
industry rather than coal), and there 
is no indication now that there will 
ever be competition from the natural 
gas industry in this respect. 

Another aspect of the immobile 
character of natural gas is its in- 
capacity to be transported by any 
means other than by costly pipe-line 
operations. Coal may be shipped from 
point to point by railroad car, ship, 
or truck; and oil may employ any of 
these three means in addition to the 
pipe lines as used by gas. This aspect 
has several repercussions on our 
thinking about inter-fuel relations. 


Inter-fuel Relations 


In the first place, because natural 
gas may be transmitted only by pipe 
line, a considerable expense is re- 
quired for it to enter into a new 
territory if it is at any considerable 
distance from the source of supply. 
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A corollary is that natural gas, in 
a peacetime economy, will not, there- 
fore, enter competition in a distant 
area unless it has a definite price 
or convenience advantage over the 
competing’ fuels. 

Furthermore, because of the inflex- 
ibility in the marketing of natural 
gas, it is more difficult for this in- 
dustry to adjust its operations to 
satisfy war-born demands than it is 
for either oil or coal, which may take 
on additional customers, or change 
from one to the other, simply by 
changing the destinations of their 
trucks, railroad cars, or ships. More- 
over, natural gas, not being a sea- 
going fuel as are both coal and oil, 
must be ruled out completely as a 
source of energy for overseas con- 
sumption, either by our armed serv- 
ices or in regular export channels. 

The inflexibility and immobility of 
natural gas, therefore, restrict its use, 
both in war and peace, to a home- 
front role. It cannot contribute to 
the changed economy of national 
emergency and war the elements of 
mobility which coal and oil can, nor 
can it be used in peace as an in- 
strument of policy to supply needed 
energy to friendly countries or to 
exchange for necessary imports. 

These, then, are fields in which 
natural gas cannot compete with oil 
or coal for technical reasons. There 
are, reciprocally, situations in which 
neither coal nor oil can compete with 
natural gas. Such situations how- 
ever, are for the most part economic 
in nature rather than technical. 


As a matter of fact, I know of 
but two industries in which the ex- 
clusion of competition to natural gas 
is due to technical rather than econo- 
mic factors. One of those indus- 
tries is carbon-black manufacture, in 
which gas is the only satisfactory 
raw material. The other is the chem- 
ical industry in various of its fields 
in which natural gas is used either 
as a catalytic or principal element in 
manufacture. 


Geographically Speaking 


Economically, natural gas enjoys a 
geographic monopoly in those sections 
of the country where natural gas is 
abundant. In the Southwest, and 
in California, the greater convenience 
and cheaper price of gas as against 
either coal or petroleum products 
have led to its almost universal ac- 
ceptance as the source of heat and 
power in those regions. Until sup- 
plies of natural gas become ex- 
hausted to the point that prices 
reflect their scarcity, therefore, coal 
and oil cannot compete with gas for 
the heat and power loads in those 
areas. Inasmuch as the time of the 
exhaustion of our natural-gas sup- 
ply seems quite far off indeed, we can 
forget that contingency as a practical 
matter now. 

May I say a word in passing about 


this “time of exhaustion” of our oil 
and gas supplies. We are used to 
hearing on occasion that “we have 
enough gas to last us only 30 more 
years”; or “we have enough oil to 
last only 12 years.” Such statements, 
being based upon the ratio of proved 
recoverable reserves against the an- 
nual production, lead to misunder- 
standing on the part of the public, 
which too often does not take into ac- 
count the ever-growing search for 
more reserves. Actually, new dis- 
coveries each year tend to increase 
the ratio of reserves to production, 
rather than diminish it. I imagine 
that, in 1926, when they said the 
gas industry had enough gas to last 
only 19 years, the public expected to 
have no more after 1945, instead of 
being told, in 1945, that there was 
gas enough for 29 more years. I 
wonder how much more gas they will 
say we have in 1975?° 


The Competitive Position 


Well, we have looked at the mar- 
keting areas where there is no com- 
petition as between natural gas and 
the other two fuel industries. There 
are, however, areas where both tech- 
nical and economic considerations per- 
mit the open competition of all three, 
and it is to those areas the we must 
direct our attention if we are to seek 
co-operation among the industries. So, 
for instance, in our great industrial 
heart, in the Appalachian and East- 
ern Seaboard areas, we find all three 

natural gas, petroleum, and coal 
—serving identical markets side by 
side. Houses are heated by oil fur- 
naces, coal furnaces, or natural-gas 
furnaces. Steel industries, glass in- 
dustries, manufacturers of practically 
all kinds, can use either of the three 
fuels. Hotels and office buildings are 
sometimes equipped with alternate 
systems for heating. 

In open competition, one could 
reasonably expect to find the posi- 
tions of the various fuels determined 
by free operating economic law, so 
that the most efficient and convenient 
fuel would be selling for the highest 
price, and those of lower quality for 
a lower price. Consumers who could 
afford to pay a premium would buy 
the best fuel; those who could not 
afford that premium would buy the 
cheaper. Thus sales would balance 
out; demand would be distributed 
among the various fuels. As in the 
automobile industry, some would buy 
Chevrolets, some would buy Buicks. 


But consider what would happen to 
supply and demand in General Motors 
if Buicks sold for less than Chevrolets. 
The result would be equivalent to 
what is happening to fuel demand in 
Appalachian and Eastern Seaboard 
areas—everyone would want to buy 
a Buick, just as everyone in these 
areas wants to buy gas—because gas, 
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as the premium fuel, is selling at a 
bargain. 

There is no need to belabor the 
point of the basic superiority of gas 
as a fuel. We and the other fuel 
industries must recognize and accept 
the factors of cleanliness, effortless- 
ness, and efficiency which make it 
more desirable for heating, power, or 
industrial purposes than either oil or 
coal. The only factors which would 
restrict its use as against the other 
two fuels are availability and price. 
And recently the trend of fuel prices 
has been such that it encourages rather 
than discourages the choice of gas. As 
coal and oil prices have risen steadi- 
ly (coal 63%, fuel oils 50% more in 
1947 than the average of 1935-39) 
natural-gas prices have decreased 
(natural gas in 1947 sold on a na- 
tional average at 9.9% less than the 
1935-39 average). Average retail 
prices for 1947, per million Btu’s 
showed natural gas selling at 59.2 cts, 
bituminous coal at 53.1 cts, and an- 
thracite at 68.8 cts. Corresponding 
prices for fuel oils are not available, 
but an index over 1935-39 prices, as 
mentioned previously, indicates a 50% 
increase.’ We must take into account, 
on price figures such as these on a 
Btu equivalent, that the factor of the 
efficiency of the appliance used to 
generate the heat is not considered. 
Therefore, a pound of bituminous coal 
is rated at 13,200 Btu per pound; but, 
if it is burned in a hand-fired hot-air 
home furnace, it may only generate 
45% of its potential heat. Compared 
to an automatic gas furnace of 84% 
efficiency, the disparity would have 
a considerable price effect. In such a 
case, for instance, giving effect to 
the efficiency factor, the national 
average price for natural gas would 
be 70.5 cts per million Btu's, and 
that of coal $1.179 per million Btu’s. 
‘The hot-air home furnace is an ex- 
treme instance of efficiency disparity, 
but it can be generally said that na- 
tural-gas appliances are usually far 
more efficient than coal-burning ap- 
pliances.’ It is thus apparent that 
even the Btu equivalent prices do not 
give us a true comparison of the cost 
to heat by natural gas or by coal. 


Discusses Price Trend 


These price figures are national 
averages, of course. Geographical 
factors will affect them considerably, 
as we have observed. But even in 
areas such as the Appalachian, where 
the bulk of the natural gas must be 
transported from the Southwest, and 
where coal is more or less on its own 
home ground, the trend is to make 
the premium fuel, natural gas, sell 
at a bargain price. 

In Pittsburgh, for instance, the 
Btu equivalent prices of coal and gas, 
on a 100% efficiency basis, showed 
this trend in the past year: The av- 
erage of the 4 quarters of 1947 indi- 
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cated bituminous coal selling for 32.9 
cts per million Btu; gas at 48.5 cts. 
By May 15, 1948, the difference be- 
tween the two had dropped, so that 
coal was costing 38.3 cts per million 
Btu’s, and gas still only 48.5 cts per 
million Btu’s.* 


In Cincinnati the trend was sim- 
ilar. Coal, which cost 41.0 cts per 
million Btu’s in 1947, cost 58.3 cts in 
May 1948; and gas, which sold for 
8.1 cts per million more than coal in 
1947, sold for 55.7 cts in May 1948— 
2.6 cts per million Btu’s cheaper than 
coal.* 


Naturally, the demand for natural 
gas has skyrocketed. Pipe-line ca- 
pacity presently can satisfy only a 
small part of the potential demand. 
Each application with the Federal 
Power Commission for a certificate to 
increase pipe-line capacity brings a 
flood of interventions from com- 
panies seeking additional supplies of 
gas. It will probably be years be- 
fore the gas industry can meet the 
demand in the Appalachian area 
alone, much less in the whole eastern 
area. 


I mentioned previously that, if the 
three fuels were to engage in free 
competition, the factors of supply 
and demand would soon balance out 
through the operation of price levels. 
So, as demand for natural gas out- 
stripped the available supply, the 
price of natural gas would rise until 
demand leveled off to the supply. In- 
creased prices on the marketing end 
would eventually, of course, be trans- 
lated back to the producers and land- 
owners who held the sources of sup- 
ply. 

This logical economic development 
of the natural-gas market, however, 
cannot come about because it does 
not operate in a free competition, but 
rather in an environment which reg- 
ulates and restricts natural-gas prices 
without affecting either coal or oil 
prices. So it is that we can see the 
frustration of the economic law and 
the consequent runaway demand for 
natural gas. 


Although it does not have the in- 
centive to demand which rate regu- 
lation affords natural gas, oil, never- 
theless, apppears to be in a competi- 
tive situation somewhat similar to 
that of gas. For convenience and 
efficiency, it is superior to coal and, 
although it does not have the rela- 
tive price advantage which gas has, 
it is still increasing rapidly in pop- 
ularity as a household, commercial, 
and industrial heat producer. Also 
increased demands for gas in manu- 
factured-gas areas reflect in in- 
creased demands for the oil used to 
enrich such gas. As a result we find, 
from Bureau of Mines estimates for 
1948, that gas oil and distillate fuel- 
oil demand is up 101.6%; kerosine 





demand up 69.2%; and residual fuel 
oils up 34.9% from 1941 levels.’ All 
of these forms of oil compete to some 
extent with gas and coal in areas 
where all three are available. 


In the broader field of the whole oil 
industry, last year saw total demand 
for petroleum exceed total supply by 
5,033,000 bbl., a deficit of only about 
% of 1%—but a deficit, neverthe- 
less. Estimated demand and supply 
for 1948 indicate a surplus of 34,- 
800,000 bbl. over demand, or an ex- 
cess of approximately 1.5%.” And 
this excess will be obtained only by 
operating every facility at maximum 
level, by using every piece of trans- 
portation equipment to the fullest ex- 
tent, by operating refineries as they 
were during the first half of this year, 
when East Coast refineries operated 
at 110.7% of rated capacity, Texas 
Gulf Coast refineries at 102.7%, and 
Louisiana Gulf Coast at 115.6%. 


Operating thus to barely meet to- 
day’s peacetime demands, what would 
the petroleum industry’s position be 
should war superimpose its enormous 
demands? The necessity for looking 
at that responsibility is of basic im- 
portance to the oil industry today. 


What About Coal? 


The competitive position of coal 
shows the other side of the oil and 
gas picture. Contrary to the trends 
of both of those industries, the coal 
demand has remained fairly constant, 
or even dropped off slightly. In 1926 
approximately 532.5 million tons of 
bituminous coal and lignite were con- 
sumed. Twenty years later, in 1946, 
approximately 490 million tons were 
consumed. In the intervening years 
demand fluctuated up and down, but 
for the most part was lower than 
these figures.” 


The picture for coal is even less 
bright when consumption is studied 
from the point of view of the per- 
centage of total energy contributed. 
In 1926 coal was responsible for ap- 
proximately 67% of all energy pro- 
duced in the United States from 
water power and the mineral fuels. 
Petroleum contributed approximately 
12%, and natural gas approximately 
6%. But in 1946 coal’s contribution 
amounted to only about 42%, where- 
as petroleum had increased its share 
to 30%, and natural gas to about 
12%%." 

The conclusion is obvious. Tech- 
nological ‘advances have not brought 
the convenience and efficiency of coal 
up to the point where it can com- 
pare with either oil or gas. And yet, 
despite this lack of technological im 
provement, prices of coal have in th« 
past few years risen precipitously. A 
ton of bituminous coal, which cost 
$9.94 at retail in 1943, cost $14.02 in 
1947. A ton of anthracite, which cost 
$13.20 in 1943, cost $17.48 in 1947. 
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Prices 20 years ago were about the 
same as 1943 prices.” 

Coal is losing its share of the mar- 
ket because, instead of being able to 
cut prices in the face of superior 
competing fuels, it has raised them. 


To Satisfy Future Demand 


If the considerations which I have 
heretofore endeavored to present are 
valid in their picture of the economic 
and competitive positions of oil, coal, 
and gas, we can proceed to draw 
some conclusions as to the logical 
future steps to be taken by each to 
satisfy the nation’s demands for 
energy in the years to come. In this 
regard, we must bear in mind al- 
ways the extraordinary demands 
which war would make on our three 
fuel industries. 


To look at the coal industry first, 
I think that its duty to the national 
economy coincides with its own pure- 
ly selfish interests, because I would 
say that it ought to aim toward re- 
capturing a part of the percentage 
of the fuel market which it has been 
losing steadily over tne past 20-odd 
years. But I think the industry 
should realize that the only effective 
way, in the long run, of recapturing 
part of that market is to put its fuel 
on a truly competitive basis; i.e., 
either by increasing its efficiency and 
convenience, or by gaining a price 
differential sufficient to overcome its 
disadvantages, or by a combination 
of both of these methods. 

These methods of meeting competi- 
tion would prove, I believe, much 
more efficacious in the long run than 
the coal industry’s present attempts 
to restrict the progressive expansion 
of natural gas by appeals to gov- 
ernmental regulatory bodies. For as 
long as we have the situation we 
have described, viz., of a premium 
fuel selling at a bargain rate, we 
shall have a demand for that fuel. 
Indeed, government regulation has 
helped to build up the demand; it 
can hardly be asked now to refuse 
to permit it to be served. 

The view that coal would do bet- 
ter to turn its efforts to research 
and technological improvements is 
shared by some elements of the coal 
industry itself, as is reflected by an 
industry publication of September, 
1946, which stated that, “as long as 
coal is marketed and burned in the 
style of a quarter century ago, nat- 
ural gas will keep on winning more 
home owners away from coal.’’" 

In keeping with the sentiments of 
this opinion, the coal industry is, in 
fact, engaging in a program to en- 
large and expand its research and 
development facilities. I believe that 
these efforts to keep from wastin; 
our coal resources by finding more et 
ficient and convenient ways of utiliz 
ing them are to be applauded as b¢ 
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High pressure is duck soup 


New Hewitt Glass Fiber Steam Hose 
withstands high pressure of 
saturated and superheated steam 


Until now, the extreme temperatures 
of saturated and superheated steam 
often caused steam hose to crack up 
after less than a day’s use! 


Now that’s all changed . . . thanks 
to Hewitt Glass Fiber Reinforced 
Steam Hose. This new development 
is made with braids of glass fiber 
cords specially treated and designed 
to withstand the high temperature 
generated by up to 200 pounds pres- 
sure of saturated or superheated 
steam. 


It’s able to do this because Hewitt- 
Robins engineers have discovered 
an entirely new way to treat glass 
fiber cords to make them adhere to 
rubber . . . impervious to moisture 
. . . kink burst-resistant. And, last 
but not least, they have developed the 
most durable heat-resisting rubber- 
compoundcd tube and cover yet known! 
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Hewitt Glass Fiber Steam Hose has 
been tested for you on the toughest 
steam-handling jobs. And it has 
proved that it can take it. 


Find out how new Hewitt Glass 
Fiber Steam Hose can help solve 
your steam-handling problems. See 
your Hewitt distributor listed in the 
classified pages of your local tele- 
phone directory. Or write direct to 
Hewitt Rubber Division, 240 Kens- 
ington Avenue, Buffalo 5, New York. 
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Why New Hewitt 
Steam Hose 
Meets Your Needs 


Glass fiber carcass maintains 
maximum resistance to high 
steam pressures. . . does not kink 
or rupture through flexing. 
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The tube and cover retain their 
original resiliency and strength 
even under high temperatures 
over long periods. 


Special treatment of the glass 
fiber cords is responsible for ex- 
treme flexibility and ability to 
withstand constant flexing and 


sharp kinking. 


Glass fiber cords are many times 
stronger than any other cord 
resulting in a high safety factor 
of working pressure to burst 
yet lighter in weight per foot than 
any other cord reinforcement. 
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ing in the interest of the national 
economy. 


I myself am unable to comment on 
the ways in which the technological 
advancement of the coal industry 
may be brought about. But I can 
comment to some extent on ways to 
regain the price advantage which the 
coal industry once enjoyed, and which 
it has lost in spiraling ascent of coal 
prices as contrasted with the decline 
of gas rates. 


There are two ways in which the 
price differential could be regained. 
One would be to cut production, proc- 
essing, and transportation costs 
enough to enable the price to the ulti- 
mate consumer to be cut. In to- 
day’s trends of rising costs—of labor, 
materials, and transportation—such a 
procedure would be well-nigh impos- 
sible unless there would occur a gen- 
eral reversal of the price trend, or 
unless startling new technological im- 
provements in production methods 
should be discovered. 


And What About Rate Fixing? 


The other way to regain the price 
differential is to allow natural gas, 
as the competing fuel, to seek its 
natural price level in open competi- 
tion. Obviously, this cannot come 
about either, unless there be a change 
in the rate-fixing bases of the gov- 
ernmental regulatory bodies — which 
are, as we have seen, responsible for 
the most part for the restraints on 
the price of natural gas. Such a 
change in thinking on rate bases to 
give effect to the competitive posi- 
tion of natural gas is not, as a mat- 
ter of fact, as remote a possibility as 
might at first be thought. Consider, 
for instance, the language of the staff 
report in the Federal Power Com- 
mission Docket G-580 (natural-gas 
investigation) which stated: 


“Neither they [the regulatory 
agencies] nor the regulated com- 
panies can overlook the results of 
rates in stimulating demands for nat- 
ural gas as related to the capacity 
of transportation and distribution fa- 
cilities for providing service... . The 
present situation points to the de- 
sirability of flexibility in rate mak- 
ing and a sufficiently broad view of 
the factors upon which they are 
based. When, as now, the potential 
demands for natural gas in many 
markets have so greatly outrun the 
capacity of the transporting and dis- 
tributing companies to supply them, 
it is indicated that-—-viewing broadly 
the interest of consumers—the rea- 
sonableness of rates cannot be re- 
garded apart from the character and 
dependability of the service which is 
or can be provided.’’* 


Is it too bold a paraphrace of these 
sentiments to say that the public 
interest may soon require adjust- 
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ments of natural-gas prices to reflect 
the competitive position ? 

I maintain, then, that it is to the 
advantage of the oil and coal indus- 
tries alike, as competitors of natural 
gas, as well as to the ultimate in- 
terests of the national economy, to 
support this view and seek to secure 
recognition in rate making for the 
premium nature of natural gas in fuel 
competition. 


This consideration, embodying as it 
does a joint aim of the oil and coal 
industries, provides a logical begin- 
ning for a consideration of the future 
policies of the petroleum industry 
which would contribute most toward 
the aim of the fuel industries to 
serve adequately tomorrow’s demand 
for energy. 


The Future of Consumers 


We have seen how the petroleum 
industry is operating today at more 
than rated capacity to supply the 
national demand for oil and petro- 
leum products. We have pointed to 
the responsibility of the oil industry 
to plan for the future with an eye 
to the demands of war, should it 
come. Let us look at the conse- 
quences to oil consumers if that un- 
wanted situation should step upon the 
scene today. 


In the first place, we would be 
faced almost immediately with the 
rationing of gasoline for civilian uses. 
We saw enough of that during the 
last conflict to realize the restriction 
on our economy which would result. 
And yet we may forecast that the 
consumption of fuel in a future war 
wou'd so dwarf by comparison the 
previous consumption that the re- 
strictions on civilian use would be 
considerably more intensified. With 
the tremendous strides in aviation 
design have come concurrent tre- 
mendous increases in the amount of 
fuel consumed. Further development 
toward supersonic speecs and super- 
blockbuster loads will increase that 
consumption still further. 


And one feature of new aircraft 
design is particularly noteworthy 
here in relation to fuel supply. That 
feature is the development of jet pro- 
pulsion in aircraft engines, and the 
consequent use of kerosine as the 
fuel for these enignes. As all of you 
are, I am sure, well aware, the ex- 
travagant use of fuel by jet-propul- 
sion engines is one of the chief prob- 
lems obstructing their further devel- 
opment. Future design improve- 
ments may help the situation, but 
presently that fuel demand is a fact 
we have to face. 


If war should come, where would 
we get the kerosine to power the jet 
planes which would start rolling off 
assembly lines in _ ever-increasing 
numbers ? 

For one thing, we would increase 


the percentage of kerosine refined 
per barrel of crude oil. That would 
mean taking some percentage from 
the products immediately below and 
above kerosine on the cracking scale 
—some from gasoline and some from 
the heating and fuel oils. Inasmuch 
as gasoline would also be in great 
demand, the greater burden of this 
refining shift would be on the heat- 
ing and fuel oils. Such a shift would, 
therefore, reduce considerably the 
amount of heating and fuel oils avail- 
able for civilian consumption. This 
reduction, together with the almost 
complete removal of kerosine (itself 
a heating oil) from the civilian scene, 
would present us with a rationing of 
those fuel oils that would make our 
recent experiences in those respects 
seem minor by comparison. 


Start Now 


We can forestall that contingency 
to a considerable extent by begin- 
ning far enough in advance to plan 
the co-operative assumption of those 
heating burdens by the natural-gas 
and coal industries. 


I mean by that that the oil industry 
should begin gradually and yet defi- 
nitely to de-emphasize the household 
and commercial heating aspects of 
their marketing, and should further 
encourage and aid the natural-gas 
industry to secure the necessary 
steel and equipment to assume some 
of the burden of supplying the de- 
mands which the oil industry will dis- 
courage. It is a process which can- 
not be completed overnight. We have 
already seen that the gas industry’s 
demand far outstrips the capacity of 
transportation facilities today. Ob- 
viously, then, we cannot immediately 
assume an additional heating burden 
from the oil industry. Nor would the 
economic interests of the oil industry 
be served by shifting that responsi- 
bility immediately. It is a process 
of years a gradual, progressive 
shifting of service. But that is pre- 
cisely the point I should like to make. 
If it is not an overnight process 
now, it will likewise not be an over- 
night process 5 years from now or 
10 years from now. In order to bring 
it about 5 or 10 years from now, we 
must start it now. 


The idea of a shift of emphasis in 
the marketing of the oil industry so 
as to de-emphasize service of mar- 
kets capable of being served as well 
or better by natural gas in favor of 
the emphasis of markets exclusively 
the responsibility of the oil industry, 
as the transportation needs and mili- 
tary demands, is not a new idea or 
one original with myself. 


Indeed, the petroleum industry has 
already recognized the interrelation 
of interests of our two industries by 
its having included the anticipated 
requirements of natural-gas transmis- 
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Handsome New Center Alemiter holds every 
pump and hose you need to service a car. Keeps 
them handy and clean in a single, compact unit. 


This New Center Alemiter with individual pump 
control handles 3 air-operated 100-Ib. size barrel 
pumps, high and low pressure. Keeps oil, grease, 
water and air hose neatly coiled on covered reels, 
handy and ready for instant use. 


Spring-Operated Reels give even tension on hose 
lengths up to 20 feet. Just pick the hose you want and 
walk over to the car. Stop, and the reel locks auto- 
matically. No back-pull to fight while the hose is in 
use. Reel retracts hose after slight tug releases the 
lock—just like a window shade. 





New Triple Pump Hoist by 
Alemite pumps lubricants di- 
rectly from 100-Ib. drums to . i 
: lift or pit. No more heavy, 7 
: dirty lifting or disconnecting 
of hose to replace empty 
drums. Just open the air con 
trol valves and the pumps : 
and pump tubes rise high “. 
enough to change barrels. 
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New Individual Pump 


Service More Cars Faster without waste or mess! 


— 


Control knobs turn air 
pressure on or off, as 
desired. No built-up 
pressures during the 
day or overnight. Indi 
vidual red lights signal 
“on’ or ‘off’ position 
Adds service life to 
hose and equipment 
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Easy to Install! This compact, streamlined 
unit is shipped completely assembled. Just con- 


nect air and water lines and it’s ready to use. 


The Center Alemiter 
operators, alike. Beautifully finished in white 


attracts customers and 


baked enamel with black base. 
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Close the air valve and the 
pumps lower automatically 
into operating position. 
Sturdy one-piece cover keeps 














dirt and grit out of lubricants 
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Overhead Hose Reels. 
Compact reel units for 
ceiling installation hav 
ing from | to 8 spring 
operated hose reels. 
Saves floor space and 
puts every type hose at 
arm's length, handy for 
service yet out of the 
way when not in use. 
Special 4-roller guides 
prevent wear and tear 
on hose. Each reel holds 
up to 20-foot hose 
length. Sturdy steel 
cases finished in white 
baked enamel. 








For complete details contact your 
Alemite Jobber or write directly to 
Alemite, 1856 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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Heating Oil—Natural Gas 





sion companies in the report of the 
National Petroleum Council’s Com- 
mittee on Petroleum-Industry Steel 
Requirements. This report, present- 
ed to the Wolverton committee con- 
ducting the fuel investigation, showed 
a demand for steel for natural-gas 
transmission pipe lines of 1,461,400 
tons per year.” Thus, informed and 
acute leaders of the petroleum indus- 
try can see that the futures of our 
two industries should be linked to- 
gether in the marketing phase as 
they are economically and physically 
in the production phase. 

I would not, however, advocate that 


substantial portions of the energy 
demand be shifted from one industry 
to another only to hold the fuel in- 
dustry prepared for war, even though 
that be the chief consideration. I 
believe that the trends of petroleum 
demand in the future will be such 
that, even if we be blessed with peace 
for many years to come, the need 
will become greater and greater per- 
centagewise for the distillate fuel oils 
and kerosine, so that ultimately the 
situation which war would bring 
about overnight would be brought 
about by years of peace. Mr. Wol- 
verton’s committee has even com- 


SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
TO THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 














Another 


Terminal 


Designed and 
Engineered by 
Lundstrum & 

Skubic, Inc. 








Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Marine Terminal at Peoria, Illinois 


With their close, intimate knowledge of the highly specialized requirements of the Petroleum 


Industry, the firm of Lundstrum & Skubic, Inc., Architects and Engineers, has been exceptionally 


successful in the preparation of plans and specifications, and in furnishing inspection and 


supervision for many diverse projects. Their knowledge and experience applies specifically 


to the technical and practical problems in building 


COMPLETE PIPE LINE AND MARINE TERMINALS @ BULK STORAGE PLANTS 
LUBE OIL STORAGE PLANTS @ STORAGE TANKS AND PIPING 

PRODUCTS PIPE LINES AND PUMPING STATIONS @ RIVER DOCKS 

TANK CAR LOADING DOCKS @ METERIZED TRUCK TRANSPORT DOCKS 
BARREL FILLING, CLEANING AND PAINTING FACILITIES 

FIRE FIGHTING SYSTEMS @© PUMP HOUSES @© WAREHOUSES, MACHINE 


SHOPS AND GARAGES @ OFFICE BUILDING @ SERVICE STATIONS 
@ INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES 


The services of this specialized organization 
are now available to supplement and extend 
the work of the engineering divisions of all 
oil companies. These services ore given by a 
complete organization with the necessary 
engineering facilities which has proved the 
value of its experience. 

It is an organization which knows many of 


your problems and how to solve them, small 
enough to give personal service and to em- 
ploy the knowledge and attention of the 
principals themselves. 

Your inquiry for details and further infor- 
mation will receive immediate attention and 
a personal call can be arranged at your 
convenience 


LUNDSTRUM & SKUBIC, INC. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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mented upon our change from a “gas- 
oline”’ to a ‘“‘distillate’’ economy.” If 
such is the case, it is still sound long- 
range planning, war or peace, to let 
natural gas assume the burden it is 
technically suited to assume, and to 
let petroleum concentrate on those 
imposing markets of the future which 
only it is capable of serving. 

Thus I would say that it is to the 
best interest of the national economy 
for the oil industry to yield to the 
gas and coal industries some of its 
house and commercial heating mar- 
kets, its manufactured-gas-enrich- 
ment markets, and some of its in- 
dustrial markets; and, further, that 
it serves the national economic in- 
terests for the natural-gas industry 
to build up a stable, dependable, and 
adequate supply and_ transmission 
system to assume those markets in 
addition to those it already serves; 
and that the cooperation of the oil 
industry in aiding the gas industry 
to secure the steel and materials 
necessary to build up its system thus- 
ly, and encouraging it to do so, is to 
be applauded as to the past and 
sought after as to the future. 


In Conclusion 

In summary, let me say that I be- 
lieve the next few years will see new 
peaks in energy demand and con- 
sumption. I hope most sincerely that 
those peaks will represent increased 
civilian production to maintain or 
raise our presently unequaled stand- 
ard of living. I fear that those peaks 
of demand may be representative of 
the armaments of war being readied 
against the threat of another terrible 
conflict. But whatever they may be, 
whether of peace or war, the fuel 
industries must not be found want- 
ing in their capacity to serve. We 
must plan now for those peaks; we 
must cooperate; we must accept the 
responsibility. 

I have attempted to outline the 
part natural gas can play in assum- 
ing that responsibility. By reason of 
its qualities and advantages as a 
household, commercial, and _ indus- 
trial fuel, and by reason of its disad- 
vantages and incapabilities as a mo- 
bile and overseas fuel, we have seen 
that its logical future is to assum¢ 
more and more the responsibility of 
supplying those ‘“home-front” uses 
(perhaps the most essential of all 
uses) to which it is so well suited, 
and to leave to the other fuels the 
direct and dramatic roles of war. 

The responsibilities of the whol 
fuel industry can be met adequatel) 
and timely only through the deter 
mined co-operation and joint efforts 
of its three components. I firmly be 
lieve that that co-operation can b: 
achieved within the traditional fre 
enterprise framework of our nation: 
economy, without the necessity of a) 
additional governmental regulatio! 
either by new agencies or increased 
powers of present agencies. I also 
believe, however, that that co-opera- 
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tion must begin now in order to be 
ready for the demands which will 
be upon us tomorrow. 


(National Petroleum News welcomes 
comments from readers on Mr. Har- 
grove’s papers.) 
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Taft-Hartley Act, Directory 
Of Oil are Topics of Books 


Operating Under The Taft-Hartley Act, by 
Max Malin and 8. H. Unterberger; Labor Re- 
lations Information Bureau, Standard Oil 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C.; 8% 2 11 in., 58 
pages, paper-bound, $2 


Primary data 


In explaining the impact of the 
Taft-Hartley Act on everyday labor 
situations, the authors have employed 
a functional topic arrangement 
whereby all points related to one 
topic are pulled together, no matter 
where they are found—in the T-H 
Act, regulations of the NLRB or 
other governmental agencies, court 
decisions, or in legislative materials. 
This method, authors state, elimin- 
ates confusion resulting from section 
by section study of the act in view 
of the fact that certain important 
topics are mentioned at various places 
in the text. 

Integrated in the text of the new 
edition are the results of administra- 
tive and judicial decisions rendered 
since the T-H Act was passed. An 
additional chapter provides a sum- 
mary of the trend‘ of federal labor 
legislation, including the description 
of the types of proposals which the 
next Congress will face. The com- 
plete text of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, which is 
printed at the end of the book, is 
cross-referenced with respect to the 
text of the book itself. 


* * * 
Oil and Petroleum Year Book, 1948, by 
Walter E. Skinner; 51% x 8% in., 236 pages, 
stiff cloth binding, indexed, $4 
This is the 39th annual publication 
f particulars on 660 American and 
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foreign oil companies—covering all 
branches of the industry. Data in- 
cludes: names of directors and other 
officials, operating locations, descrip- 
tion of business, crude oil production, 
refinery runs, and financial summary. 


Other features are: names and ad- 
dresses of 352 managers and engi- 
neers with companies in the book 
and the Buyers’ Guide of Manufac- 
turers which lists names of makers 
of oilfield and refinery equipment 
classified under 600 headings. 


All requests should be addressed to 
Walter E. Skinner, 20 Copthall 
Avenue, London E. C. 2. Copies are 
post free abroad. 


Motor Vehicle Output Up 


Special tu NPN 

DETROIT—Factory sales of motor 
vehicles totaled 413,618 units in Sep- 
tember, according to Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn., bringing regis- 
tered factory sales from U. S. plants 
for first nine months to 3,837,860. 
Figure includes passenger cars, 
trucks and busses and represents in- 
crease of nearly 10% over same per- 
iod in 1947. 

September factory sales fell below 
416,313 units in August total prin- 
cipally because of strikes in supplier 
plants which halted several final as- 
sembly lines association said. 





A typical assembly of Oilco Tank a 
Car Loaders in action in a busy mid- S 
western loading yard. Flexible! Stur- 


dy! Efficient! Oilco equipment is the 
choice of the major oil companies. 
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field by leading oil companies 


OILCO MODEL 500 
DOME-TYPE LOADER 


insures years of trouble-free operation 


This popular Oilco unit is fitted with a vacuum breaker 
to insure complete drainage of the tube and, in addition, 
with a pet cock shut-off so that suction may be reversed 
and the unit used as an overhead unloader. 


The swing joint, allowing complete circling, affords ut- 


most horizontal flexibility. 


Operation permits loading 


from either side of platform. The sliding sleeve and 
ball joint allow practically any other movement, thus 
solving the problems arising from “spotting” tank cars 


for loading. 


See Page 10 of Oilco Catalog for complete description and measurements. 





OIL EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., INC. 
3100 Vermont Ave., Louisville 11, Ky. 
Canada: Empire Brass Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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API ACCIDENT PREVENTION SESSION 





Avoiding Contamination in 


By J. W. SINCLAIR* 
Automotive Manager 
Union Oil Co. of California 


From the moment crude oil comes 
from the well, to the time delivery 
is made of the product to the con- 
sumer, there is a constant effort by 
industry to avoid contamination and 
intermixture. As 
the degree of 
product refine- 
ment increases, 
vigilance in- 
creases. The clos- 
er the product 
approaches the 
consumer, the 
more extensive 
the safeguards 
against intermix- 
ture. It is in 
these later stages 
that greater com- 


mers 8% 


Mr. Sinclair 


plications occur 
and opportunities for correction 
lessen. 


In the ensuing: discussion we re- 
trict ourselves to these later stages. 
We further confine ourselves not to 
intermixtures in marketing opera- 
tions as a whole, but more specifically 
to those encountered in the final 
stage of handling—which is prepon- 
derantly by tank vehicle. 

In these final stages, public and 
industrial concern may be divided 
into two major categories: 

a. Delivery of the 

product intended. 

b. Delivery of a product no more 

flammable than intended. 


quality of 


(Parenthetically, it is mentioned 
that another consideration also en- 
ters, viz., the delivery of the quantity 
of product intended. As our discus- 
sion confines itself largely to the 
hazardous or otherwise undesirable 
potentialities of intermixture, this 
third consideration is mentioned only 
in passing. However, efforts to effect 
physical safeguards against lessened 
quality and to avoid greater flamma- 
bility may be, and frequently are, 
made more difficult by meters, air 
eliminators, and other calibrating 
mediums. ) 


Product-Quality Considerations 


Delivery of the quality of product 
intended (disregarding for the mo- 
ment the increased flammability tfac- 
tor) is a matter of concern primarily 
with respect to: 

a. The commercial aspects of 

contamination, on the premise 

that extraordinary care in the 

*Paper presented to Group Session on Acci- 
dent Prevention, ‘‘Safe Handling of Petroleum 


Products,’’ at 28th annual meeting of API 
Now. 8. 
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handling of products is a matter 
of good business. (For example, 
off-standard kerosine may result 
in smoking lamps; off-standard 
diesel oil may result in detonat- 
ing motors; off-standard burner 
oil may result in lessened heating 
units, etc.) 


b. Compliance with business 
codes pertaining to the quality 
of the product sold. 


These “quality” considerations have 
preponderantly to do with possible 
debasement of the product through 
contamination, and the hazard factor 
does not enter. Any step taken to 
avoid delivery of a product of greater 
flammability than intended is gen- 
erally adequate as to avoidance of 
debasement. Procedures, equipment 
standards, and delivery practices 
within the industry are relatively 
similar in both cases. However, in 
the field of government regulations 
a somewhat different condition is en- 
countered. Those agencies having 
jurisdiction over maintenance of 
product quality have no jurisdiction 
in the field of operating safety, and 
vice versa. Although their respective 
objectives differ, their requirements 
have considerable in ccmmon. As 
our discussion has primarily to do 
with the hazard factor, these ‘qual- 
ity”’ considerations are mentioned for 
the purpose of emphasizing that all 
procedures calculated to avoid haz- 
ards which result from intermixture 
must also give consideration to the 
anti-debasement requirements of reg- 
ulatory or legislative bodies. 


Hazardous Potentialities 


The hazardous potentialities of in- 
advertent intermixture of products 
in such a degree as materially to in- 
crease their flash point have long 
been recognized by industry. In this 
respect we are dealing not merely 
with possible commercial penalties 
resulting from product debasement, 
but also with possible large property 
losses and, conceivably, the loss of 
limb or life. The results of inter- 
mixtures of this character may be 
experienced after the product has 
left the possession of the vendor and 
is completely out of his control. In 
addition, the hazard may not culmin- 
ate immediately after delivery, but 
may be delayed hours, or even days, 
after the intermix occurs. 


Please especially note in the fore- 
going that there is used the phrase 
“intermixture of products in such a 
degree as materially to increase their 
flash point.” This carries with it the 
inference that in some degree in- 
termixture may be tolerated and yet 
avoid hazardous potentialities. The 





Oil Products 


inference is intentional in its appli- 
cation to products deliveries by tank 
vehicle. In considering the hazards 
resulting from intermixture, it is well 
to recognize the physical impossibil- 
ity of completely avoiding, during the 
delivery process, all contamination 
of any degree whatsoever. 


Granting this necessary and prac- 
tical premise, the next step is to iden- 
tify within practical working limits 
the extent of contamination permiss- 
ible and yet to avoid hazardous con- 
sequences in the end use of the prod- 
ucts. To expedite our discussion, no 
attempt is made to do so for the entire 
range of petroleum products, but 
only for those products most fre- 
quently carried in bulk by petroleum 
tank vehicles, viz., gasoline, cleaning 
solvent, kerosine, stove oil, and diesel 
fuel. Also for our immediate purpose, 
we group these products into two 
major classes as established by API 
Standards 1001: 


Class ‘“A’’—-embracing those 
flammable liquids having a flash 
point below 70° F. 


Class “B’’—embracing those 
flammable liquids having a flash 
point from 70 to 187° F, in- 
clusive. 


Although contamination between 
the several products falling within 
class “B” is sometimes a matter of 
concern, the major result of inter- 
mixture is not of a hazardous nature 
and, more frequently than otherwise, 
results merely in product debasement. 
The major concern rests with inter- 
mixture of classes “A” and “B” prod- 
ucts, and more especially the avoid- 
ance of undue dilution of class “B” 
products with class “A” products 
In this respect, tests have been mad 
to determine the quantity of gasolin« 
contamination that may be tolerated 
by typical flash-point diesel oil, stove 
oil, kerosine, and cleaning solvent, 
without going below the specification 
flash points. Blends were made using 
gasoline and the various products 
named, so that the flash points brack- 
eted the minimum - specification 
Cleaning-solvent contamination of 
diesel oil and kerosine, and kerosine 
contamination of stove oil, were also 
made to complete the range. Thes« 
tests indicated the following: 


a. To reduce a 176°F flash-point 
diesel oil to the specification min- 
imum of 150° F requires 0.6% 
gasoline, or 14% of cleaning sol- 
vent, or 60% of kerosine. 


b. To reduce stove oil of 139° 
F flash point to 120° F flash 
point requires 0.75% gasoline 

c. Kerosine of 138° F flash 
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point requires 0.65% of gasoline, 
or 32% of cleaning solvent, to 
reduce the flash point to the 

specification minimum of 125° F. 

d. Cleaning solvent of 110° F 
flash point tolerates 0.4% of gas- 

oline before reaching the 105° F 

minimum. 

There yet remains for considera- 
tion the extent of dilution which 
might occur when a container com- 
pletely filled with vapor (but no 
liquid) from a class “A”  prod- 
uct is filled with a class “B” 
product. In other words, what would 
be the influence on the flash point 
when a tank containing gasoline va- 
pors is subsequently loaded with kero- 
sine or cleaning solvent? Approxi- 
mately 60 gals. of gasoline will va- 
porize to fill a 10,000-gal. tank car 
with gasoline vapors. Therefore, if all 
of the vaporized gasoline were ab- 
sorbed into the product being loaded 
there would be 0.6% of gasoline, or 
sufficient to reduce the flash point 
considerably. However, the belief is ex- 
pressed that the gasoline vapors are 
displaced by the loaded product to 
the extent that not more than 0.1% 
of gasoline would be absorbed. There 
is seemingly no reason why the same 
ratio of potential contamination 
should not be experienced on con- 
tainers of considerably reduced capac- 
ity, such as truck tanks. 

The foregoing is recited not for the 
purpose of advocating wide latitudes 
in procedures and standards but, rath- 
er, aS a precautionary admonition 
to guard against any requirement, 
self-imposed or otherwise, which pre- 
supposes the practicability of com- 
plete avoidance of contamination; or 
which assumes that, if potential haz- 
ards are to be avoided, there must be 
100% freedom from contamination. 


Industrial Practice 


We have hereinbefore indicated the 
concern of industry with respect to 
intermixture, and have attempted to 
outline in a general manner the ex- 
tent of intermixtures which may re- 
sult in later hazard. Let us now con- 
sider the developments in industry 
standards and procedures calculated 
to minimize these hazards. 


These developments generate from 
industrial experience, and they find 
formal expression through two major 
channels, viz., intra-company proced- 
ures and practices, and industry codes 
and “‘recommended practices.’”’ Wheth- 
er intra-company practices follow in- 
dustrial codes, or whether industrial 
codes follow industrial practice, is 
somewhat in the nature of a “which 
comes first, the hen or the egg”’ con- 
jecture. There seems no practical pur- 
pose in attempting to establish any 
precedence, for most certainly each 
is in a large measure dependent upon 
the other. However, one major differ- 
entiation should be recognized, viz., 
that once an industrial code is pro- 
mulgated, it is recognized as being 
the best composite thinking of all 
companies and, as such, forms a sound 
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basis for company and industrial plan- 
ning. 

Intra-company procedures and 
practices may, and frequently do, go 
much more into detail as to method 
of accomplishment than do industrial 
codes, as methods of accomplishment 
can be changed at will to suit lo- 
calized conditions, and to take prompt 
advantage of improved design and 
technical developments in accomplish- 
ing the necessary end established by 
the industrial code. As opposed to the 
flexibility of intra-company proced- 
ures, the industrial code is relatively 
inflexible. Also it frequently forms 
the basis of legislative or regula- 
tory enactments of public agencies, 
and what might be a very acceptable 
and adaptable procedure in one area, 
or within one company, may prove 
very burdensome and impractical if 
an attempt were made, either through 
industrial code or legislative enact- 
ment, to make such procedures uni- 
versal. Because of these outstanding 
reasons, it is highly desirable that 
to the greatest possible extent our 
industrial codes confine themselves to 
establishment of the end to be ac- 
complished and refrain from detailed 
dictums as to the manner of ac- 
complishment. In further support of 
this thought, it is suggested that, if 
methods of accomplishment are de- 
tailedly indulged in by an industrial 
code, frequent revision is essential if 
obsolescence is to be avoided. Other- 
wise the code will tend to hinder 
progressive developments of _ tech- 
niques and appurtenances. Too fre- 
quent code change tends to under- 
mine confidence in the stability of 
the code, and considerable of its 
stature is lost. 


Jointly, for the purpose of indicat- 
ing extent of recognition by industry 
of the potentialities of intermixture 
and for indicating the treatment ac- 
corded by industrial code, the follow- 
ing review may be pertinent. 


1. The ideal situation is so to set 
up all distribution facilities as to 
permit of no possibility of any inter- 
mixture. This is obviously impracti- 
cal, if not impossible, of accomplish- 
ment unless we go to the extreme of 
specifically restricting each container 
to one product, and one product only, 
during its entire period of usage. 
Even then we would not be reckoning 
with human frailties, because it is 
conceivable that the container might 
be filled with a product different 
from that which it has been assigned 
to carry. 


2. In recognition of the impracti- 
cability of such procedure, the carry- 
ing of different products at different 
times in the same container is per- 
mitted, provided the container is first 
cleared of the product previously car- 
ried. Accordingly, API Standard 1001, 
1946 edition, Sect. IV, Par. 4a, pro- 
vides as follows: 


“In the event that a tank ve- 
hicle is used alternately for the 
transporting of class ‘A’ and 
class ‘B’ flammable liquids, no 
compartment of the tank on 





such vehicle which has, on the 
prior loading, contained class 
‘A’ flammable liquid shall be 
loaded with class ‘B’ flammable 
liquid until such compartment 
and the piping and any acces- 
sory delivery equipment connect- 
ed thereto have been flushed or 
otherwise cleared of class ‘A’ 
flammable liquid.” 


3. As the variety of products in- 
creased, the need of coincidentally 
carrying more than one product on 
a truck became apparent, and the 
multi-compartment vehicle tank be- 
came general in usage. The possibili- 
ty of intermixture through leakage 
and tank heads is met with the pro- 
vision that, when products of a dif- 
ferent flash point are carried in the 
same tank, an air space equipped 
with drainage facilities must be pro- 
vided between compartments. (See 
Sect. II, Par. 5b3, of API Standard 
1001, 1946 edition. ) 


4. As the usage of multi-compart- 
ment tanks increased (as a means 
of product segregation rather than 
legislative necessity or otherwise) dif- 
ficulties in flowline installations 
were encountered. The multiplicity of 
outlets taxed the limited space avail- 
able for installation. The inevitable 
sequence was the use of manifolds. 
Herein arose another contamination 
threat, and the 1946 edition of API 
Standard 1001 accordingly provided 
under Sect. IV, Par. 4b, as follows: 


“In the event compartments of 
a vehicle tank are connected to 
a common outiet, no compart- 
ment so connected shall contain 
class ‘A’ flammable liquid while 
any other compartment of the 
group is transporting class ‘B’ 
flammable liquid, unless adequate 
provision is made to avoid inter- 
mixture.” 


The foregoing provision is an ex- 
cellent example of the wisdom of an 
industrial code specifying the end 
which must be accomplished and re- 
fraining from spelling out the man- 
ner of accomplishment. The designer 
is free to use or not use manifolds, 
just so long as “adequate provision 
is made to avoid intermixture.” As 
of today, many companies have the 
self-imposed requirement that, if 
compartments of a vehicle are con- 
nected to a common outlet, all such 
compartments shall contain only 
products of the same class. On the 
other hand, many companies have 
taken advantage of the progressive 
developments, in recent years, of in- 
terlocking manifold systems, and 
have so_ successfully incorporated 
such systems in vehicle-tank instal- 
lations as to provide adequate safe- 
guards against intermixture. 


5. Refinements in delivery proced- 
ure have extended to the realm of 
insuring to an increasingly progres- 
sive degree accurate calibration of 
the quantity of product delivered. In 
the interest of both vendor and cus- 
tomer, a large proportion of all de- 
liveries by tank vehicle now passes 
through meters installed on the ve- 
hicle. As in the case of multi-com 
partments, this addition to the deliv 
ery system offered contamination pos 
sibilities. Rather than adopt the ex 
treme requirement of definitely re- 
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PPROXIMATELY 35 truck loads of drilling equip- 
ment must be toted from one site to another 
every time a hole is started in the earth. 


That soon wears trucks to a frazzle, unless they're 
tough as the job. Internationals are! 


These hard workers are built big enough and 
rugged enough to truck full loads over rough oil 
country as if they enjoyed it. 


Performance like this is no accident. Before Inter- 
nationals get on the job, they are put through their 
paces in tests that are tougher than the toughest oil 
field jobs. 


And oil field trucking jobs are just a sample of 
the kind of work Internationals can do. Among the 
22 International models and 1,000 different truck 
combinations are the right trucks to keep pipe lines 





NTERNATIONAL 


we They help you harness 


a hole in the ground! 


piping, refineries refining, and service stations serv- 
icing. Gross weight ratings range from 4,400 to 
90,000 pounds. 


And that’s not all! International has America’s 
largest exclusive truck service organization. There 
are 4,700 International Dealers and 170 company- 
owned Branches throughout the country. If your In- 
ternational needs service, it gets it... whenever 
and wherever it needs it. 


So—whether you haul oil-field equipment, high- 
octane gas, or crude oil, there’s an on-highway or 
off-highway International that’s right down your 
alley. Let your nearest International Dealer or 
Branch give you the facts fast! 

bes) 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars” bq 
—CBS, Wednesday evenings 





MOTOR TRUCK DIVISION « INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 
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DOUBLE DECK—DOUBLE CHECK 


If filling losses far exceed standing losses in 
your storage installation, the Graver Improved 
Floating Roof with full double deck is your best 
protection. It’s designed to prevent all the filling 
losses plus as high as fifty percent of the standing 
losses ... the greatest possible overall saving 
for such set-ups as a deep water terminal. 

The double deck, in addition to providing a 
buoyancy that is positive assurance against sink- 
ing under any conditions of weather or climate, 
insulates the stored product effectively against 
“boiling’’. Lying directly upon the surface of the 
liquid and sloping upward from the center, the 
roof eliminates the accumulation of vapor which 
causes Corrosion where “sour” crudes are stored. 


For a double check where filling losses are 


the major problem, specify the Graver Floating 
Roof with full double deck. 


FABRICATED PLATE DIVISION 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO. INC. 


East Chicago, Indiana 





Graver offers a complete service to the petroleum industry 
including Expansion Roof Tanks, Floating Roof Tanks and 
pressure vessels. In addition, Graver is prepared to furnish 
specialized steel plate work such as fractionating columns 
and class one vessels as well as stainless and dlloy fabri- 
cation; water conditioning equipment of all types; and 
through the Graver Construction Co., is prepared to handle 
all types of petroleum and chemical construction work. 


GRAV ER: 
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stricting each meter to one class of 
product, our industrial standard pro- 
vides that “no such meter shall be 
alternately used for the measurement 
of class ‘A’ and class ‘B’ flammable 
liquids unless the meter and its ac- 
cessory equipment have been flushed 
or otherwise cleared of class ‘A’ flam- 
mable liquid.” (Sect. IV. Par. 4c, 
API Standard 1001, 1946 edition.) 
Herein we have another example of 
merely defining the end to be accom- 
plished. (Parenthetically, it is recog- 
nized that it is sometimes impossible 
to use the same meter for different 
products due to the varied calibration 
characteristics of these different 
products. This, however, is a matter 
of measurement accuracy rather than 
product intermixture. ) 

6. Another field of potential inter- 
mixture is through the use of pump 
equipment on tank vehicles, the us- 
age of which has vastly increased 
over the past decade. However, here- 
in the same problems exist as in the 
field of meter usage, and the indus- 
trial standard accordingly gives it 
the same treatment. (Sect. IV, Par. 
4d, API Standard 1001, 1946 edition.) 


Avoidance of Extremes 


Intra-company practices, industrial 
codes, and legislative requirements, 
no matter how complete they may 
be, cannot provide complete protec- 
tion against the consequences of hu- 
man frailties. Intermixtures resulting 
from errors in judgment or lapses in 
vigilance on the part of the individ- 
ual can be reasonably controlled and 
minimized only through constant 
training of personnel and through 
frequent repetition of established 
rules and procedures. There has not 
as yet been devised any foolproof 
mechanism which, within the realm 
of commercial feasibility, will abso- 
lutely avoid all possibility of inter- 
mixes. Extremes in industrial codes 
in attempting to do so will not only 
make us a party to the promotion 
of undue public concern, but will 
unwarrantedly handicap distribution 
of petroleum products to the con- 
suming public. Over the years the 
industry has been realistic in its ap- 
proach to, and the solution of, the 
many problems attendant upon the 
handling of its flammable products. 
It has given prompt recognition to 
its responsibility to safeguard all 
phases of such handling. At the same 
time, it has given equal recognition 
to the fact that, to be of any use to 
the consumer, the product must be 
placed at his disposal and at a price 
commensurate with the value of the 
product to him. if we go to unwar- 
ranted extremes in our attempt to 
fulfill the first phase of this obliga- 
tion, we are proportionately failing 
to fulfill the second phase. 

Extremes in industrial codes pro- 
mote extremes in legislative require- 
ments. Legislative requirements, by 
reason of their very nature, are nec- 
essarily inflexible. The impediments 
of the industrial code are thus com- 
pounded, and impact on industrial 
yperations is not conducive to eco- 
nomic soundness. 
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The For-Hire Carrier—His Place 
In the Field of Petroleum Hauling 


Oil Man Tells Tank Truckers Their Limitations; 
Also Cites How and Where They Can Do Best Job 


*“By A. G. ANDERSON 


General Traffic Manager 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Tank truck hauling is a relatively 
young business. Probably all of us 
- +» « remember its beginning. I can 
recall when the Leaman Transporta- 
tion Co. started its first hauling about 
20 years ago. The movement con- 
sisted of fuel oil from Marcus Hook 
to the Lukens Steel Co. at Coates- 
ville, Pa.—a distance of about 35 
miles. This was the first movement 
of any volume in the East and it was 
accomplished in spite of many ob- 
stacles which required considerable 
ingenuity and patience to overcome. 

The for-hire carriers have grown 

from this small beginning until today 
a great number of substantial haulers 
are operating about 13,000 units with 
a carrying capacity of over 44 million 
gals. 
In the meantime, passenger car reg- 
istrations have increased from 20 
million cars in 1927 to over 30 million 
in 1947. During the same time busses 
have increased from 27 thousand to 
130 thousand and trucks from 3 
million to 6% million, to say nothing 
of the thousands of Diesel locomo- 
tives and millions of oil burners now 
in operation as contrasted to prac- 
tically none 20 years ago. 


The oil companies have also in- 
creased their tank truck fleets. In 
fact, the increase in their carrying 
capacity has, in the three-year period 
ending Jan. 1, 1947, been almost 
double that of yours. This is due to 
the tremendous demand for petroleum 
products throughout the world. 


With such great quantities of liquid 
materials transported over such a 
wide area, a large amount of waste 
would normally be expected to occur. 
Yet almost every drop of oil which 
leaves a refinery finds its way into 
the tank of an ultimate consumer. 
Elimination of waste in transporta- 
tion and storage is one of the most 
important factors in the industry’s 
conservation program. It is a pri- 
mary reason why petroleum products 
are available to the American con- 
sumer at such low prices, why a 
gallon of gasoline is cheaper to the 
consumer than is a gallon of distilled 
water. 


Transportation efficiency begins 
right in the oil fields, where present 





* Partial text of paper presented 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 
Oct. 8. 


before 
meeting 





methods of sending the crude to 
refineries offer a strange contrast 
with conditions which existed in the 
first years of the industry. 

It was estimated that for a long 
time after the discovery of oil in 
Pennsylvania, 25% was lost between 
the well and the refinery, with an 
equal loss between refinery and retail 
distributor. 


Modern handling methods and 
modern equipment have made loss 
through leakage or evaporation on 
this scale a thing of the past in 
transportation by tank car and truck, 
barge, and tanker—as well as in all 
storage plants. These conservation 
practices, perfected through the com- 
bined efforts of a progressive indus- 
try, extend down from the several 
hundred companies engaged in inter- 
state transportation through the 20 
thousand Independent wholesale dis- 
tributors who deliver the finished 
products to homes, service stations, 
farms and plants across the nation. 


The oil industry has used different 
forms of for-hire transportation to 
supplement or haul in lieu of our own 
trucks and boats, but we have never 
lost sight of the desirability of retain- 
ing for ourselves a good portion of 
the transportation required. 


I cannot emphasize how strongly 
we feel about the right to transport 
our own products when and where we 
please, within the framework of ex- 
isting laws, of course. Indeed, we con- 
sider this a “grandfather” right, if 
ever there was one. 

What I am leading up to is that 
while the oil industry in general is 
not in the transportation business as 
such, we expect to continue doing 
a good share of our own trucking. 
This, to me, is the starting point of 


our relations with you; it is item No. 
1 on the bill of fare. 
Since we are sometimes told we 


keep the attractive or “gravy” hauls 
ourselves and give the “cats and 
dogs” to the for-hire carriers, let me 
explain that there are many factors 
to consider in deciding whether to 
use our own or for-hire trucks. 


Type of Delivery a Factor 


Among these are the type of de- 
livery—that is, whether to a bulk 
plant, service station, home, apart- 
ment house, school, factory, railroad 
or ship. The size of storage tanks 
and hours of loading and unloading 
are probably next in importance. 

We think that we can perform 
some types of delivery better or more 
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economically than the outside carriers 
or, in the case of service station and 
nume fuel oil deliveries, we have 
not yet been inclined to entrust the 
transportation to a third party be- 
cause of the customer relationship. 
Therefore, for the present at least 
there are many deliveries for which 
we will not use for-hire carriers. 

However, thousands of deliveries 
can be made just as efficiently by 
either the for-hire trucks or our own. 
Here the cost of the two methods is 
of paramount consideration, and yet, 
we must also evaluate the for-hire 
carrier’s service from the standpoint 
of the appearance of his equipment 
and his drivers. 

The public generally bases its 
opinion of the industry on what it 
sees and its contacts with the people 
in that industry. Producing and 
manufacturing are relatively far re- 
moved from the public. High quality 
products are taken for granted. Im- 
pressions of the industry, therefore, 
are made, for the most part, on what 
and who the public sees. These are 
the marketers and the distributors 
and, to a very large extent, public 
opinion of you and of us is based 
on the service and appearance of 
the people engaged in these opera- 
tions. 

We don’t expect your drivers to 
wear uniforms, but since labor at 
present is somewhat more plentiful, 
we believe some attention should be 
given to selecting drivers who make a 
good appearance. After all, we are 
hiring you as our agent to do the 
work which we might be doing our- 
selves and the drivers you employ 
should be by all means be personable 
and polite. 

The appearance of the truck you 
use is also important. Naturally our 
main business is selling petroleum 
products and we depend on satisfied 
customers returning year after year 
in order that we stay in business. Our 
customers judge you by your trucks 
and drivers, but more important than 
that, they judge us at the same time 
for our selection of carriers. Of 
course, there are many degrees of 
neatness and courtesy but you can 
safely compare yours with ours and 
if you can better us you have tipped 
the balance in your favor. A good 
thing for us all to remember is— 
“Your appearance as you pass is most 
of your message to the world.” 


Dependability Stressed 


The subject of service is a broad 
one and many books could be written 
on this, but I should like to say just 
one thing—TI think your No. 1 Golden 
Rule should be “Keep your promises.” 
Nothing upsets a shipper more than 
to get a phone call about 5 p.m., 
usually through a long chain of com- 
mand, asking, “Where is that truck 
you promised for the first thing this 
morning?” Efficient dispatching not 
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only is important to you for maxi- 
mum operating efficiency but to the 
shipper and his customer who de- 
pend on you. 


Since we operate trucks, too, we 
know that weather and strikes and 
the inevitable breakdowns sometimes 
upset the best laid plans but please, 
when you cannot make promised de- 
liveries, let us hear about it first 
from you. 


After all, you know about it be- 
fore anyone else. If we are told 
about unforeseen delays we can at 
least be the first to tell the customer 
about it and likely some other ar- 
rangements can be worked out. If a 
day or two elapses it may be too 
late to take any steps. Try to put 
yourself in our position when you 
can’t get there when you said you 
would. 

Probably most important to our 
customers—next to good quality of 
products and prompt deliveries—is 
“full measure.” People like to get 
what they pay for. 


Recently, we found many of the 
for-hire trucks coming into our load- 
ing points had damaged, misplaced 
or even missing “markers” or ca- 
libration “clips.” Consequently, we 
were experiencing shortages, and so 
were our customers. There was a 
general state of confusion among the 
carriers, their drivers, our loaders 
and our customers. We even found 
cases where calibration charts called 
for the manifolds and lines to be filled 
or “wet” lines but the _ carrier’s 
drivers told our loaders they did not 
“like to ride with wet lines.” We also 
found many trucks carrying no cali- 
bration charts and others with leak- 
ing valves, usually the internal ones. 
We finally decided that all trucks in- 
cluding our own would be loaded 
with wet lines. Incidentally, this 
gives you a little larger pay load on 
each trip. We also ruled that internal 
valves must be in good working order 
and must be kept closed while in 
transit. 


We have just about finished our 
checking of markers, calibration 
charts and valves but for those who 
have not made a recent check of 
their equipment I heartily recom- 
mend it. Better not wait for the 
embarrassment of a shipper telling 
you that he will not load your equip- 
ment. 


Safety of Special Concern 


One of the most important sub- 
jects, if not the most important in 
which we are interested, is that of 
safety. ‘Safety is everyone’s busi- 
ness.” It is of special concern to us 
because a great percentage of our 
business consists of selling gasoline 
for passenger cars which are operated 
on the public highways. The safety 
and courtesy with which we operate 





our own trucks has a direct bearing 
on our gasoline sales. Also (and this 
is probably the most important aspect 
of the whole safety program), unless 
trucking interests improve their ac- 
cident record there may well be more 
and more restricted legislation which 
will operate against your interests as 
well as ours. If carried far enough, 
this legislation may even result in 
much higher insurance costs. 


Then too, there is another feature 
to be considered: the safest operator 
has the lowest costs, other things be- 
ing equal, and this is reflected in 
his freight rates, which I don’t need 
to tell you are a mighty important 
consideration in the selection of car- 
riers. After all, your charges to us 
can’t very well exceed what we can 
haul for ourselves. 


If I could throw one stone of 
advice without shattering my own 
house, I should like to leave this 
thought with you. Take some time 
to look over your own operation for 
possible ways of economizing and 
increasing efficiency. Your plan to 
become self-insurers as to cargo 
coverage is to be commended. Any 
action along this line will pay off 
many times over. Don’t wait for 
another carrier or the oil companies 
to take over your business. Benjamin 
Franklin once said something to the 
effect that the surest way to avoid 
competition was to whittle down your 
cost and take only a moderate profit 
instead of charging ‘all the traffic 
will bear.” 


Tanker Rates Begin Move 
Upward for Single Voyage 


WASHINGTON—Government tan- 
ker experts last week reported that 
tanker rates are beginning to move 
upwards, with “three or four’ ships 
fixed in past several days at rate 5 
to 10% above U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission level for single voyages along 
East Coast and out of Persian Gulf. 

“As we get further into the heat- 
ing season,” one official declared, 
“the rates may go as high as 50% 
above USMC.” He saw “no possibil- 
ity,” of rates reaching peak of last 
winter when some tanker owners got 
as much as 250% above USMC on 
single voyage charters. 

However, oil industry representa- 
tives have told government agencies 
they don’t expect rates to rise higher 
than 20-30% over level established by 
USMC when latter owned and oper- 
ated large number of tanker bottoms 


During summer, rates went down 
10 to 20% below USMC figures and 
over 50 large tankers were laid up 
for lack of business. 

One large oil company, it was said 
here, is making plans to withdrav 
15 to 17 large tankships from it 
laidup fleet because of rate increas: 
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How’'BIG is a gallon ? 


At Shell it includes work in 52 ditterent kinds of jobs 








Combined efforts of the men and women in 
exploration, production, manufacturing, 
transportation, marketing, and research, 
make it possible for Shell to provide more 
than 1000 products from petroleum. 















Every man, woman, child: 


With petroleum products furnishing 48 percent of 
America’s energy—almost equalling all other sources 
combined — annual requirements are over 90 billion 
gallons... or 628 for each man, woman, and child in 
the country. Now, look at the effort needed to produce 
one gallon of Shell gasoline . 











Teena Pan pae-4 times: 


Your gallon starts at Production, where wells are drilled 
and operated. Last year the industry drilled 20,000 
times through the earth! Then comes the 
second big step, called Manuf wcturing, where refineries 
turn crude oil into liquid energy —the gasoline you use. 





miles, or 2% 




















Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 
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A forward-looking company serves all 4: 





Extra special delivery: 


Who moves the “crude” from fields to refineries. then 
starts gasoline off to you? Transportation, with trucks, 
tankers, trains, barges, pipelines, handles that job. And 
Marketing, the final link, sees that the gasoline you need 


is waiting at your Shell service station... 





All pulling together. 


A gallon of gasoline includes the work of each operating 
group, plus Shell Research, the essential ingredient. 
How big is a gallon? Measure it by the size of the job 
of making it— plus the convenience, comfort, health, 
and mobility which petroleum means to you, 


1. Consumer 3. Em ployees 


2. © ommunity 4. Shareholders 


Features of Hydrant System 
For Plane Fueling Is Shown 


Portable Hydrant System Set up for Air Force; 
New Layout Cuts Fire Peril, Speeds Fueling 

















This is a typical hydrant refueling system layout of: A—fuel tankage, which can 
be above or below ground, but should be as close as possible to refueling points 
to secure adequate rates of flow at moderate pressures; B—pumping system, to- 
gether with water separators and strainers and air releases to condition fuel for 
delivery: C—pipe line, generally underground; D—special hydrant valves for con- 
necting and disconnecting with almost no product loss; E—hose cart—which here 
is typical of those used at New Orleans’ Moissant International Airport and has 
facilities for tire inflation, lubrication and other service. A power take-off is in- 
cluded in the equipment 


By BRUCE QUAYLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


FORT DIX, N. J.—A hydrant sys- 
tem for refueling commercial and 
military airplanes without the use of 
tank trucks, and operating on the 
same basic idea incorporated in every 
city’s fire fighting facilities, is now 
being used both in this country and 
abroad. An air portable hydrant sys- 
tem also has been developed for use 
by the U. S. Air Force. 

A demonstration of this hydrant 
system in use, together with an ex- 
hibit of all equipment developments 
in its connection, was held recently 
at McGuire Air Force Base of this 


points along the edge of and flush 
with the surface of the apron or run- 
way; and a hosecart—-the “fire en- 
gine” of the system—for connecting 
plane to fuel source. 


Spillage Cut to Minimum 


Heart of the hydrant system—and 
a necessary improvement on water 
handling in fire fighting operations— 
is the special hydrant valve which 
cuts product spillage to a minimum. 
The hydrant valve consists of two 
self-sealing connections, one on the 
fuel line in the flush pit and the other 
on the end of hose connecting to 
the fuel line. The mechanism used 
to connect hose to fuel line also opens 
the self-sealing valves and shuts them 
when disconnection takes place. When 
not in use hose remains full of fuel 
so that line pressure is maintained 
at all times when system is hooked 
up. 

In the hydrant system, the so- 
called hosecart (a name which hard- 
ly fits the latest 10,000-lb. refinement 
of the vehicle) replaces the costly 
and limited-capacity tank truck as 
the vehicle on the field for refueling 
the plane. Like the fire engines, 
the hosecart is mainly a hose carried 
for connecting plane to hydrant. The 
most simple model contains hose reel 
and hose, a meter and a filtering 
device. More advanced models have 
this equipment mounted on a cart 
with hydraulically-operated ladders 
complete with a loading arm. The 
latest specially-designed model has 
built in booster pumps and a hy- 
draulically elevated platform to bring 
attendants to wing level. 


Advantages Cited 


The inherent advantages of the hy- 
drant system over the truck refuel- 
ing system are briefly: 

1. It reduces fire hazard by elimi- 
nating large quantities of fuel in a 
mobile tender on the field (6,000-gal. 





post for more than 200 commercial 
and military observers from 28 coun- 
tries by the Esso Standard Oil Co. 
and its affiliates, developers of the 
hydrant system for aircraft use. 
Analogous with a fire department 
operation, the hydrant system at an 
airport consists of a fixed fuel stor- 
age tank installation; a pumping 
system; an underground fuel line 
running to a number of fixed hydrant 
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Latest refinement in hydrant system hosecarts is the 10,000-lb. “Esso airport servi- 
cer,” designed by Esso Export Corp. for servicing large planes. Vehicle has two 
new hosecart features: an elevating platform for lifting men and hose to wing level 
and high capacity pumps to supplement, when necessary, line pumps, both driven 
by a power take-off.. “Servicer” has two seperate hose systems each capable of 
delivering 150 gallons per minute through a 2.5-in. hose. Cart has 100 ft. of hose. 
a refueling pump system, searchlights for night operations, and two printing meters 
in the driver's compartment. Costing approximately $12,500, the unit is 176 in. 
long, 91 in. wide and 54 in. high, with platform lowered.. It is designed around 
a cab-over-engine truck chassis 
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fueling trucks are now being con- 
sidered for airport refueling). 

2. It improves safety by eliminat- 
ing the movement of these large 
trucks in the congested area around 
planes being serviced (Some of the 
newer trucks are over 50 ft. long). 


3. It speeds up refueling by avoid- 
ing time lost in sending trucks back 
to the tank field area for refilling 
when empty. This is important where 
large volumes of fuel must be han- 
dled in peak periods. 

4. It reduces installation, 
nance and operation 
pensive trucks. 


mainte- 
costs on ex- 


Domestically the hydrant system 
is now in use and has been since 
1946 at Moissant International Air- 
port, New Orleans, where it was in- 
stalled by Esso Standard, sole fuel 
supplier at the field. The hydrant 
system is used at the Gander, New- 
foundland, airport by Imperial Oil 
Limited, foreign brother of Esso 
Standard in the Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) family. Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co., foreign operator owned joint- 
ly by Jersey Standard and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., is using the hydrant 
system at airports supplied by it in 
the Far East and is expanding hy- 
drant facilities at the present time. 

In a co-operative effort by Esso 
Standard and the U.S. Air Force, the 
hydrant system was installed at this 
air base first for use in refueling 
jet fighters of the 1st Reconnaissance 
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ELECTRIC PRE-HEATER 


The KIM Hotstart is particularly valu- 


able in cold or cool weather, but its 


installation is worthwhile at all times, .@ 





particularly on engines in vehicles be- 
ing used on short run or start and stop 
work. If you operate mobile or station- 
ary engines of any kind—Diesel or Gas 
—a KIM Hotstart will pay handsome 


dividends. Literature on request. 


Y Reduces motor wear and depreciation. 


Y Prolongs battery life. 


VY Cuts cost of terminal heating. 


Y Quickly installed — four models. 


VY Use coupon for illustrated literature. 
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Group which participated in the In- 
ternational Air Show incident to the 


opening in late July of New York 
City’s Idlewild Airport. 
Air Portable System 
Since that time, the Air Force 


has approved the installation at Dow 
Air Force Base, Bangor, Me., of a 
hydrant refueling system, that can 
be transported by air. The system 
uses 3,000-gal. capacity collapsible 
storage tanks. 


Col. R. T. Zane, deputy for Ma- 
teriel Headquarters, First Air Force, 
told the assembled observers here 
that use of the hydrant system had 
cut in half the refueling time in an 
experiment with fighter planes. He 
summarized the reasons why the Air 
Force is interested in the hydrant 
system, saying it: is a quick and 
complete installation, costs less than 
trucks for a similar amount of fuel, 
requires less personnel for mainte- 
nance, can be transported by air, 
and is easy to repair. 

A tribute to Esso Standard for 
its pioneering effort in developing the 
hydrant system and for its co-opera- 
tion in use of money and materials 
to test the system for military use 
was paid by Col. Frank L. Dunn, 
McGuire Base commanding officer. 


M. J. Rathbone, Esso Standard 
president, spoke for the company and 
reviewed the development of the hy- 
drant system. J. A. O’Donnell, chief 
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safety enginéer of the American Air- 
line, discussed the safety advantages 
of the system in commercial use. 

The group of more than 200, which 
attended an all-day demonstration of 
the hydrant system, was composed of 
representatives of Esso Export, and 
Standard-Vacuum, Air Force officer: 
and enlisted personnel, attendees at 
the International Aviation Conference 
of Esso, and members of the general 
and trade press. 


Oil Heat Fair Trade Code 
Completion Expected Soon 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Federal Trade 
Commission expects to have its ver- 
sion of proposed fair trade practices 
code for oil heating industry in six 
New England states drafted within 
a month (see Oct. 13 NPN, p. 58). 
It is expediting work so as to have 
code operative before this winter's 
heating season is over. 

When draft is completed, FTC will 
notify interested parties, asking for 
their comments, and set date for 
hearing in Washington, probably 
around first of year. FTC will invite 
comments in writing also. After com- 
pletion of hearing, FTC then will de- 
cide what, if any, changes it will 
make in final version. 

It was emphasized that code, al- 
though requested by Oil Heat Insti- 
tute of New England, will apply to all 
parts of U. S. 
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AND 


Talk about competition—here in the oil business we’ve got the tough- 
est brand there is! Not 20—not 200—but 34,000 plus oil companies 
are out to beat each other . . . in oil drilling, transportation, refining, 


marketing, sales and research. 


We anc everybody else in this tooth-and-nail business must be on 


our toes ... and we don’t dare let down for one minute! 


You know what this keen rivalry has meant to Americans. The finest 
petroleum products in the world . . . the most petroleum products in 
the world—with a bigger volume on the way! And, with the ever-in- 
creasing new uses for petroleum products, you’re going to see more 


and more why ‘““There’s a plus for everybody in Petroleum’s Progress!” 
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SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Division Offices in Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, Dallas 


STAY TERE! 
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Residual Demand Is Off in All Areas as Prices 









New York (20), COLumbus 5-1695 


Ease; Tension Declines over Crude Postings 


Easing in residual prices was pronounced in the 
major refining districts of the nation during the first 
week of November. Crude oil markets remained 
unchanged with a 35c spread between major buyers’ 
prices and those of some Independents, but most 
sources said tension over a general increase was on 
the wane. 

Residual stocks continued to climb in the nation, 
but demand was lighter than anticipated. The num- 
ber of sales and offerings at distress prices was on 
the increase, according to most reports. In the 
majority of refining areas, spot gasoline demand was 
light, and warm weather slowed replacement buy- 
ing in distillates. 

Lower prices were reported during the week for 
gasoline in Central Michigan, and Pennsylvania petro- 
latums and bright stock. 

A clue to the extent of current stocks could be 
seen in the fact that gasoline and light fuel demand 
was light in the face of rising national consumption 
for these products. On the other hand, the Bureau 
of Mines reported that third quarter residual con- 
sumption was 5% less than that of a year ago. 

The principal development in the crude oil markets 









ATLANTIC COAST 
Gasoline, Fuels Offered More Freely 


Abundance of supplies and continued mild weather 
at most East Coast points brought more offerings to 
the spot market during the first week of November. 
There were some indications that suppliers now were 
more willing to relax their grip on gasoline and fuel 
inventories both with respect to allocations and new busi- 
ness. A general decline in “premium” spot prices for 
most products was noted. Residual fuels remained weak. 

Contrary to general unwillingness of suppliers during 
1948 to take on new fuel accounts, one supplier at New 
York last week relaxed the rule and took on the large- 
gallonage account of a leading distributor in that area. 
The latter reported that he had been “cut off’? by the 
major company who had supplied him with gasoline and 
fuels for the past 19 years. 

Despite the appearance of additional gasoline and 
heating oil offerings at New York Harbor trading was 
light. There were few buyers in the market, traders said, 
ind a marked gap continued to exist between their price 
deas and those of sellers. For No. 2 fuel offerings, asking 
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was Phillips’ entry as a buyer into the East Texas 
field with a price offer of $3.00 per bbl. flat. 
Magnolia, Gulf, Shell, and other major buyers in 
the big East Texas field continued to offer $2.65 per 
bbl. Of the 315,000-b/d flow of East Texas oil, 
Phillips is said by most crude sources to have ob- 
tained as yet only a small percentage by its higher 
posting. 

Trading was light in refinery markets, but the 
feature of the week was the increased number of re- 
sidual offerings available at sharp discounts. In some 
instances in the Midcontinent, the excess of heavy 
fuel had effected cut-backs in refinery production. 

In the Midwest, a tank car marketer reported pur- 
chase of 50 cars of No. 6 fuel at $1.40 per bbl., 
Group 3; refiners’ quotations for this product for 
Group 3 basis shipment ranged upward from $1.75 
per bbl. 

Two refiners in the Midcontinent cut their prices 
for No. 6 fuel 45¢ per bbl. to $1.75; no revival of 
heavy fuel buying in that area was reported. 

There was little market at the Gulf for prompt 
residual sales to East Coast terminal operators, for 
most of them had full storage. 








prices ranged up to 10c, while most buyers were un- 
willing to go above 9.6c. 

Two sales of No. 2 were reported: one of 10,000 bbls. 
by a major company to a jobber at 9.5c; another of 
several barges at 10c for mid-December delivery. 

Several marketers at New York were reported offer- 
ing kerosine in exchange for gasoline or No. 2 oil on a 
“one for two” basis. 

Despite the pickup in his contract shipments of No. 
6 fuel reported by a supplier, most sources said residuals 
generally continued “sloppy.” Cargo offerings of bunker 
“C” were available at several seaboard points at prices 
ranging from $2.70 to $2.80, delivered. Barge offerings 
of “high-grade” No. 5 were readily available at $3.35, 
New York Harbor. Barge quotations for No. 6 fuel re- 
ported by suppliers at New York, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia ranged upward from $3.00. For No. 5 fuel at 
New York, suppliers reported prices ranging upward 
from $3.35. 

Gasoline was easier, traders said, and retail sales were 
reported slightly lower at several points. At New York 
Harbor, asking prices reported for spot offerings ranged 
from 11.3 to 11.75c as compared with 11.75 to 12.5c the 

week before. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Nov. 2 through Nov. 8) 


U. S. Moter (ASTM octane) Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
78-78.5 octane (Premium): Nov. 8 Nov. 5 Nov. 4 Nov. 3 Nov. 2 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ....-ccccccccccccce (2)11.25—12(2) (2)11.25—12(2) (2)11.25—12(2) (2)11.25~12(2) (2)11.25—12(2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) . ceesces (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25—-12(1) (1)11.25—-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.58-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)11.5—11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) (2)11.5—11.75(2) 
DW. Tem, CRruck ‘TNSD.) ..ccccvccsscccscees (1)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5—-12(1) (1)11.5—-12(1) (1)11.5-12(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....-ccccvee (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5—11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) 
73-75 octane (Regular): 
Olianoms (GEOR SB) .cccccccccecsevesses (5)10.5-11(1) (5)10.5 11(1) (5)10 5-11(1) (5)10.5—11(1) (5)10.5—11(1) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ... ; (3)10.5-10.75(2) (3)10.5—-10.75(2) (3)10.5—10.75(2) (3)10.5—-10.75(2) (3)10.5—-10.75(2) 
N. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10 75 11.3(1) (2)10.75—11.3(1) (2)10.75—-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.301 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10.5—-10.75(2) (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5—10.75(2) (2)10.5—10.75(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. cece eeccece (1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5—-11(1) (1)10.5—-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck TOSDP.) «22. -ccccese (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5—10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5—-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) 
63-66 octane: 
Coes. CONUOID BD) oo 6.6 coi cdiccecicnweivn Sis ror rrr ecee esee 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) .. ‘ 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 
N. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) a nea Try deed op 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 10.25(2) 10.25(2) 10-25(2) 10.25(2) 10.25(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ae henace acd we ia o* a 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. D iwacwae gama es 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10. 25(1) 
60 octane & below: 
GRIBMOMR CEETOUD B) bcos ccccccdesccucses (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75—-10.125(2) (1)9. 75- 10.125(2) (1)9.75—-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ............ (1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75—-10.375(1) (1)9.75—10.375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10 10. 5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10—10.5(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75—-10(3) (1)9 75—-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . tiehs Ga SRRS (1)9.75—-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75—-10.5(1) 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) osandeeenen's (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (116 10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline, 78-78.5 oct, (Premium) (b) 
New York harbor .. pide ae Ode rehes Wome (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5—-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) 
New York harbor, barges ...... ome (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-—13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) 
Philadelphia .. Tae wee peared ores (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1 
Philadelphia, barges ‘ : (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.8(1 
Baltimore . wit (1)11-13(1) (1)11-1311) (1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) 
Baltimore, barges 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 10.9(1) 
Motor Gasoline 78-78.5 oct. ariaapRpes (ce) 
New York harbor ... : seees “* tree . ssee 
New York harbor, barges: oe . +. “* snes — “aes sas im 
Philadelphia .. 7 eS oe ac al ta (1)12.4—12.75(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) (1)12.4—-12.75(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1 
Philadelphia, barges re ed, oe ees 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 
Baltimore .. AEE ST RI Pe a (1)12.2—-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2—-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) 
Baltimore, barges’ RE RRS CO eer 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 
Motor Gasoline 74-76 oct. veers (b) 
New York harbor ... % Fett (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5—12(1) (1)10.5—-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) 
New York harbor, barges epg gee. cet (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10. = 11.9(1) (1)10. 4 11.9(1) (1)10.4—-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) 
Philadelphia .... GE Far eee ae (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5~-11.9(3) 2)11.5—11.9(3) 
Philadelphia, barges (1)11.4—-11.8(1) (1)11 4 -11.8(1) (1)11.4—11.8(1) (1)11.4-11.8(1) (1)11.4—-11.8(1) 
Baltimore ..... LEE OE TERE SH TENE (1)10-12(1) (1)10-12(1) (1)10—-12(1) (1)10—-12(1) (1)10—12(1) 
Baltimore, barges” eeee (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9—11.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: (1)11.75—-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75—-12(1) 
ee Se, CTE 16 o wisi c006.0 60. 00-066.00-0-% 
Western Penna., Other Districts: (2)11.75~-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75—-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) 


Note: Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Price Service. Figures shown in parentheses indicate number of com- 
panies quoting the low & highs of the ranges. 
(b) Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
(c) Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 





WESTERN PENNA. ported by other refiners ranged upward to 39c. 
i , Petrolatum demand was off, according to most sources, 
Bright Stock Price Declines 2c and prices were reduced 0.125 to 0.875c for most grades 


Snow white now ranged upward from 6.375c; amber, 
from 4.125c. 

Although the volume of light fuel sales was down from 
the comparable week in 1947, the demand on refiners 
from all accounts was said to be strong, leaving little 
opportunity for maintaining “satisfactory” inventories at 
refineries. Gasoline was more plentiful, refiners said, but 
while some gasoline offerings have made their way into 
the open market, no price shading was reported. 


Lube prices, still wobbly from lack of export sales, 
took another downward turn last week and 25 pour 
test bright stock dropped 2c on the low side of the price 
range. According to most sources, wax, petrolatum, and 
lubes to jobbing trade were slow. Prices for light prod- 
ucts were firm and demand strong for most. 

Finished motor oils, alone of the lubes, were in good 
demand. There were only occasional calls for cylinder 
oils, while sales to jobbers of neutral and bright stock 
were irregular and in small quantities. Export inquiries 


in the market for lubes and wax, though sizeable in the CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
aggregate, resulted in few sales or firm orders. Heating Oil, Gasoline Demand Is Light 
Current prices for 25 pour bright stock ranged from 
28 to 44c following a decline of 2c late in the week. Most Warm weather continued to slow light fuel oil ship- 
buyers said that 25 pour was available in quantity at ments during the first week of November, but some re- 
28c and 29c. Other reports indicated that 150 vis. 25 finers reported jobber-demand for future delivery was 
pour neutral was being offered from some quarters at strong. While stocks of light fuel were high at some re- 
24c; but these reports could not be confirmed. Quota- fineries, most refiners were holding product for ex- 
tions for 150 vis. 25 p. t. neutral reported by refiners pected mid-November rise in demand. Sharply lowe! 
ranged from 26 to 36c. prices for regular-grade gasoline were reported, but 
A refiner reporting reductions of 4c in his prices for slack demand depressed buying. Residual fuels continu 
600 and 630 flash cylinder oils, disclosed sales of mod- generally soft with no price changes reported. 
erate quantities of each at his new price of 33c for 600 Most secondary storage in this area was reported ful! 
flash and 35c for 630 flash. Prices for both grades re- but one jobber who buys year-around in open market 
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said for his November supplies he paid 13c for kerosine, 
12.5c for range oil and 12c for No. 2 straw. A refiner 
with a “temporary surplus” reported spot sales of 100,000 
gals. of No. 1 fuel at 12.75c and 80,000 gals. of No. 3 
fuel at 12c through a tank car marketer. 

Although prices tumbled when one refiner reported 
he was offering 2,500 bbls. of regular-grade gasoline 
at 12c, refinery, for November shipment, spot sale of 
100,000 gals, of regular gasoline at 12.85c, refinery was 
reported by another refiner. A jobber reported buying 
100,000 gals. of regular at 12.875c for November delivery. 
Inter-refinery offer of leaded straight-run gasoline “in 
any amount” at delivered Central Michigan price of 
10.5¢c was also reported in market. Postings for straight- 
run gasoline reported by refiners ranged from 11.625 
to 12.75c, for regular 12 to 14.5c, FOB refineries. 


MIDCONTINENT 


Residual Prices Continue to Weaken 


Residual prices continued to weaken in the Midconti- 
nent during the election week, and reductions in their 
prices ranging up to 45c per bbl. were reported by sev- 
eral refiners. Gasoline demand was good for the season, 
several refiners said. 

An Oklahoma refiner reported reduction of 45c in his 
price for No. 6 fuel to $1.75, and another 5c to $1.70, 
resulting in new price range from $1.70 to $2.00 in that 
district. In North Texas, No. 6 fuel was quoted at $1.75 
flat price following a refiner’s cut of 45c per bbl. to that 
price. Generally speaking, refiners said they noted 
no revival in residual buying, although some sources 
reported receiving some inquiries for No. 5 oil. 

Reports that No. 6 had sold at $1.47 per bbl., FOB 
Group 3, and that 20 cars had been sold from an Hast 
Texas plant at $1.35 per bbl., FOB Group 3, could not 
be confirmed. 

Light fuel demand, although steadily increasing, was 
reported considerably below this time last year due to 
unseasonal warm weather. 

Reduction of 2c in his bright stock prices to 3lc for 
150-160 vis.D 0-10 was disclosed by a Midcontinent re- 
finer, but existing price ranges were not affected. Some 
tightening in solvent bright stock was indicated from 
report of a Midcontinent refiner who said he had re- 
ceived a bid of 37c for a “sizeable quantity” of 150 vis. 
95 V. I. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
High Stocks Weigh on Prices 


Stocks were high in the Midwest the past week, and 
prices eased ‘for most products. Light fuels were begin- 
ning to be offered at the secondary supply level in Chi- 
cago as mild weather held consumption to a minimum. 
Despite reports of some large sales of No. 6 fuel, most 
refiners said they were troubled by an over-abundance 
of heavy fuel. Spot gasoline demand was slack, accord- 
ing to most reports. 

Along with substantial offerings of No. 2 fuel, kero- 
sine, tight up to now in open market, was offered in 
volume by distributors in the Chicago area trying to 
nake room for their November allotments. One source 
eported a total of 600,000 gals. of 41-43 kerosine had 
een offered to him, part at 12c and part delivered to 
is storage at 12.125c. 


Tank car marketers reported prices for No. 2 fuel 
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were “slipping.” Offerings were reported at prices rang- 
ing from 0.125 to 0.25c under Group 3 basis postings of 
refiners. One marketer said he bought one car of No. 2 
at 8.75c, Group 3. Several buyers said Texas refiners 
were absorbing freight to Group 3 and meeting the lower 
prices for spot material. 

Service station sales of gasoline were reported high 
by many sources. Two large distributors said weekend 
sales were “very good,” but refiners with gasoline to 
move in open market found it difficult to locate buyers. 
One refiner reported he had bid 12c for 10,000 bbls. of 
regular-grade gasoline offered to him at 13.5c delivered 
Minneapolis. A marketer said he had bought “a few” 
cars of high-jump regular gasoline at 10.25c, Group 3, 
and another marketer said he was offering regular at 
10.25c, Group 3 basis. 

Prices for No. 6 fuel ranged from $1.75 to $2.00 per 
bbl., Group 3, a reduction on both high and low of range 
when a refiner reported he had lowered his posting 45c 
per bbl. to $1.75. Sale of 20,000 bbls. of No. 6 fuel at 
$1.85 per bbl., Group 3, was reported by one marketer, 
while another said he had bought 50 cars at $1.40 per 
bbl., Group 3. Most buying sources said amount of prod- 
uct offered at $1.40 per bbl., Group 3, was “substantial.” 








GULF COAST 


Fuel Oil Prices Ease in Quiet Dealings 


Election week saw quiet cargo trading at the Gulf 
Coast, and most traders said that light demand for fuel 
oils and gasoline was causing prices to ease. Scarcest 
product on the market was kerosine, according to most 
reports. 

Early November selling was limited to barge quanti- 
ties, according to reports from suppliers. No spot cargo 
business was reported, although some cargo trades were 
said to be in progress. 

Easing in prices was most readily discernible in fuel 
oils, traders said. No. 2 fuel cargoes were reported avail- 
able at 8.75c for November loading; sales of No. 2 during 
October totaling 10 cargoes took place at 9c. 

Unsold offerings of residual fuels continued to hang 
over the market, and most reports indicated that dis- 
tress quantities of bunker “‘C” fuel were on the increase. 
While the generally quoted price for cargoes of bunker 
“C” fuel continued $2.46 per bbl., most buyers said they 
were of opinion that a firm bid for prompt loading could 
provoke an offering at a substantial discount. 

Barge sales of gasoline reported by Independent sup- 
pliers included one of no-jump premium at 10.875c and 
another at 11.75c. A 10,000-bbl. barge of no jump regu- 
lar-grade gasoline was reported sold for 11.125c. 

Buyers seeking kerosine said it was difficult to find 
material available in cargo quantities. Other sources 
said kerosine was being used by some suppliers as trad- 
ing material to bring their general supply position into 
better balance. One barge of kerosine was reported sold 
at 10.25c, and another was offered at the same price. 

Suppliers’ prices for regular-business transactions were 
unchanged. 





Crude Oil Prices 
No changes in crude oil prices reported during 
week ended Nov. 6. See Oct. 27 NPN, p. 52-53, 
for complete price schedules. 

















OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 





Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere, 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated; FOB refineries or terminals; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 
ported; reported as received by OILGRAM and 
National Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 
for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM unless otherwise noted. Par- 
enthetical figures before and after prices indi- 
cate number of companies quoting the lows 
and highs of the ranges. For further details 
of price conditions apply to any NPN—OIL- 
GRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM 
Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleve- 
land (13), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Refinery & Terminal Prices 


Gasoline 
Prices in Effect 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 

OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
78-78.5 Oct 
_(Prem.) _ (2)11.25-12(2) (1)11.25—12(2) 
73-75 Oct Reg. (5)10 5-11(1) (4)10.5-11(1) 
60 Oct. & 

below - (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) 
=. WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
‘ 

Goan. y . (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 


73-75 Oct. Reg. eat 10.75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) 
63-66 Oct. .. 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 


60 Oct. & 
-(1)9.75-10.375 (1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) 


below ... 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
78-78.5 Oct. 


(Prem. ) .«.(2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 
73-75 oo 
(Reg -(2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1) 


60 Oct. ebelow(1)10- 10. 5(1) (3910-10. 5(1) 


Ww. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
78-78.5 Oct. 

(Prem. ) -(2)11. 5-11.75(2) (2)11.5—-11.75(2) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5—10.75(2) 
63-66 Oct. .. 10.25(2) 10.25(2) 

60 Oct.& below(1)9. 75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) 


E. TEX. (Truck tnspt. ) 

78-78.5 Oct. .(1)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5—-12(1) 
73-75 Oct. .(1)10.5-1101) (1)10.5-11(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) 


CENT. W. TEX, (Truck Transpt.) 
“ Oct. 

(Prem,) ..(1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1 
73-750ct. (Reg. )(1)10.5-10. 75(1)(1)10.5- 10. “a3 1) 
63-66 Oct. 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 

60 Oct.& below(1)10- 10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
78-78.5 Oct. 

(Prem.) -(1)11.8-12.75(1) (1)11.8-12.75(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (2)10.8-11.75(1) (2)10.8-11.75(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)10.1-11(1) (1)10.1-11(1) 


ARK. _ shipment to Ark. & La.) 
78-78.5 O 
omg o8 11.75(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. 10.75(1) 
60 Oct.& below, 
unleaded .. 10(1) 1041) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 

74-76 Oct. Reg. (1)11.75-12(1) 
Other districts: 

74-76 Oct. Reg. (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries. ) 
U.S. Motor: 

78-78.5 Oct. 

(Prem.) (1)13.55-15(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (1)12—14.5(1) 
Str. run gaso- 
line, excl. 

Detroit 
shpt. . .(1)11.625-12.75(2) (1)11.625-12.75(2) 


66 


11.75(1) 
10.75(1) 


(1)11.75-12(1) 


(1)13.55—15(1) 
(1)12.875-14.5(1) 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding 
public quotations or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving 
OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would quote to trade in general and which 
today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 8 Nov. 1 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 

73-75 Oct.. 14.75 14.75 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist. : 
80-82 Oct. 
oom. ).(1)14.65-15.9(1) (1)14.65-15.9(1) 
74-76 O 
(Ree) -(1)13.15-13.4(3) (1)13.15- 
San Fran. dist.: 
80-82 Oct. 
7 =, (1)15.15-16.4(1) (1)15.15-16.4(1) 
4-76 0 


13.4(3) 


(Reg.)” . .(1)13.65-13.9(1) (1)13.65-13.9(1) 
San Joaquin ‘Valley: 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)15.15-16.4(1) (1)15.15-16.4(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg. ) -(1)13.65-13.9(1) (1)13.65—13.9(1) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


41-43 w.w. 

See. «aces (1)9.5-9.75(1) (1)9.5-9.7: 5(1) 
42-44 w.w. .(3)9.5—-9.875(3) (2)9.5-9.875(3) 
Range oil 9.5(4) 9.5(4) 

58 & above 
D.1I. diesel(1)9.25-10.125(1) (298.9 5-10.125(1) 


oe. 3 Bw... 9°25(3) 25 (3) 

No. 1 straw. (3)9.25-9.375(4) (398 25—9.375(2) 
No. 2 straw. (2)9-9.25(4) (2)9-9.25(4) 

No. 6 ..(1)8$1.70-2.00(3) (1)$1.70-2.00(3) 


14-16 grav. 
Stance $2.00(1) $2.00(1) 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43. w.w...(1)9.375—-9.75(1) (1)9.375—-9.75(1) 
42-44 w.w...(3)9.5-9.875(2) (3)9.5-9.875(2) 
Range oil ...(1)9.25-9.5(2) (1)9.25-9.5(2) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. (1)9.5-10.125(1) (1)9.5-10.125(1) 
No. 1 p.w.. .(2)9.125-9.375(1) (2)9. 125- 9.375(1) 
No, 2 straw. (3)9-9.25(1) (3)9-9.25(1) 
No, 3 ......¢1)8.75-8.875(1) (1)8.75-8.875(1) 


No, 6 .(1)$1.75-2.00(2) (1)$1. 30-2.20(1) 


CHICAGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 
p.l. terminals; all fuel oil prices in cnt. per 
gal.) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. 11.05(1) 11.05/1) 
No. 6 fuel... 7.4(1) 7.401) 


N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M,. dest’ns.) 


41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.6—-9.625(1) (1)9.6—-9.625(1) 
42-44 w.w. 10(2) 10(2) 

ae Bes psene "(1)9. 6- ‘waheed (2)9.6-10(2) 
No. 2 straw. 9(1 911) 

No. 6 fuel. $1.7: 501) $1.75(1) 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. ad ns.) 
oe 9.501) 9.5 (1 


41-43 w.w. 

42-44 ww. 10.5(1) 10. 542) 
No. 1 straw 9,252) 9.25(2) 
No, 2 straw. (2)9-9.25(2) (2)9- ‘9. 25(2) 
No, 3 0% 60:6 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel... $2.50(1) $2.50(1) 

EF, TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 

41-43 w.w. ..(2)9.25-9.5(2) (2)9.25-9.5(2) 


42-44 w.w.. 

58 & above 
D.I. diesel. (1)9-10(1) (1)9-10f1) 

No. 2 fuel... 9.25(2) 9.25(2) 

No. 6 fuel (1)$1.90-2.85(1) (1)$1.90-2.85/1) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt. 


. (2)9.5-9.75(1) (2)9.5-9.75(1) 


41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.375-9.5(1) (19. 375-9.5(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 
Diesel ws 9.251) 9.251) 
U.G.I, gas oil 8.501) R.A01) 
No. 1 fuel.. 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
No. 2 fuel... 911) 9(1) 
No. 3 fuel... 8.7501) 8.7501) 
No, 6 fuel... $2.67(1) $2.67(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations onlv) 


42-44 w.w.. .(1)9.75—10.813(1) (1)9.75—10.813(1) 
58 & abv. D. 1. 

Diesel . . €2)10-10.25/1) (2)10-10.25(1) 
No. 1 fuel . (1)9.375-10.25(1) (1)9.375-10.25(1) 
No. 2 fuel. ..(2)9.25—-10(2) (2)9.25-10(2) 
No. 6 fuel... .(1)$1.90-2.65(1) (1)$1.90—2.65(1) 
ARK, (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 

42-44 w.w... 9.625(1) — (1) 
Tractor fuel . 10(1) 0(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below .. 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 

& above .. 9.501) 9.5¢1) 

No. 2 fuel... 9.125(1) 9.125(1) 
No, 3 fuel... 8.875(1) 8.875(1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford- peer 

45 w.w. 2. 25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
No. 1 fuel. 95(1) 11.95(1) 


No. 2 fuel. “adie 11.95(1) (1)11-11.95(1) 
No. 3 fuel. 11/1) 11/1) 
36-40 gravity 11.95(1) 11.95(1) 


Other districts: 

45 w.w. .(1)11.25-12.5(1) (1)11.25-12.5(1) 
47 w.w. ....(1)12-13(1) (1)12-13(1) 
No. 1 fuel...(1)11.25-12.5(1) (1)11.25—-12.5(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel. ..(1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 
36-40 gravity(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries.) 
Range oil ...(1)12.25--13(2) (1)12.25—-13(2) 








Prices in Effect Nov. 8 Nov. 1 

46-49 w.w. 

» =: - «-(1)12.5-13.25(1) (1)12.5~-13.25(1) 
distillate ..(3)12.25-13(1) (3)12.25-4344) 

No. 2 light. 


straw ....(3)12—-12.25(1) (3)12-12.25(1) 
No. 3 straw(1)11.75-12.375(1) (1)11.75-12.375(1) 
U.G.1. gas oil(1)10—11.75(1) (1)10-11.75(1) 
No, 5 fuel...(1)9.5-10.75(1) (1)9.5~-10.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)8.5—-10(1) (1)8.5-10(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine .... 13.9 13.9 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. 12.4(1) 12.4(1) 
Heavy fuel.. $2.30(2) $2.30(2) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.50(2) $2.50(2) 


Diesel fuel 


(PS 200). .(1)9.6—-10.1(1) (1)9.6—-10.1(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)11.1-11.6(1) (1)11.1-11.6(1) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w. .(3)11.9-12.9(1) (3)11.9-12.9(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400). .(1)$2.15-2.32(1) (1)$2.15-2.32(1) 


Light fuel 
(PS 300). .( 
Diesel Fuel 
(PS 200). .(1)8.8—-9.6(2) 


4)$2.45-2.52(1) (4)$2.45-2.52(1) 


(1)8.8-9.6(2) 


Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)9.25-11.1(2) (1)9.25-11.1(2) 
San Francisco: 
40-43 w.w. 12.4(2) 12.4(2) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400).. $2.30(2) $2.30(2) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.50(2) $2.50(2) 


Diesel fuel 
(PS 200). .(1)9.6—-10.4(1) (1)9.6-10.4(1) 

Stove dist. 
(PS 100). 


.(1)11.1-11.9(1)  (1)11.1-11.9(1) 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 


reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
oe NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° 


360 Vis. (180 at bg 420-425 fl. 


7 He, «kwon 38.5(1) 47(1) 
2 ae 37.5(1) 46(1) 
15 ay Keees + ar 45(1) 
25 43 28-43 
¥ vis “a3 at 7T008 ) 400-405 fi. 

‘ 36.5(1) 45(1) 
19 = 35.5(1) 44(1) 
15 p.t. 34.5(1) 43(1) 
Ze OS, wsce 26-28 26-36 


CYLINDER STOCKS: 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi., No 
8 col. 
10 p.t. Awe 40.501) 49(1) 
Be Dib. cases 39.5(1) 4$8(1) 
eS ae 28-44 30-44 
600 S.R. 
filter’ bl. 31-36 32-36 
i aaa 32-37 34-37 
ee Ge eevses 33-39 35-39 
Oe =F 35-37 37-41 


MID-CONTINENT 

Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
Pale Oils 

Vis. Color, 

60-85—No. (2)11-12.75(1) (9933-35. 42) 
86-110—No. ep ritreatt 25(1) (2)11.5—-13.25(1) 
150—No. 3 .. 18(3) 18 (3) 
180—No, 3 ..(3)18.5-21(1) (3)18.5—21(1) 


200—No. 3 ..(4)19-21(1) (3)19-21(1) 
250—No., 3 ..(3)20-22(1) (3)20-22(1) 
280—No., 3 ..(3)21-23(1) (3)21-23(1) 
300—No. 3 ..(2)22-24(1) (2)22-24(1) 
Red Oils: 

200—No. 5 On (1)19-21(1) 
300—No. 5 24(1 24(1) 


Bright Stock—Vis. - 210° (FOB Tulsa basis) 
200 Vis. D. 35(1) 35(1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 


0 to 10 p.p..(3)31-33(1) (3)31-33(1) 
10-25 p.p. 30.5(1) 30.5(1) 
25-40 p.p aa’ ore 
150-160 Vis, E 32(1) 32(1) 
120 Vis. D. 

0 to 10 p.p..(3)30-32(1) (3)30—-32(1) 
600 S.R. 

(Olive Green) =) 23(2) 
Black Oil .. 8.5(1) 18.5(1) 
SOUTH =. peal Oils) 

(Vis. at 100° FOB refineries for domestic 
pbs, export ‘aguas. ) 

PALE ~ i 
vis. COLOR 
100 1%-2%..(2)9.5-11(2) (2)9.5-11(2) 


200 No, 2-3. .(4)12~-13.5(1) 
300 No. 2-3. .(5)13-14.5(1) 
500 No. 

2%-3% ...(4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 3-4. .(4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 3-4.(5)16-17.5(1) 
2000 No. 4..(3)17-18.5(2) 
RED OILS: 

100 No, 5-6.(2)9.5-11(1) 

200 No. 5-6. (4)12-13.5(1) 

300 No. 5-6.(5)13-14.5(1) 

500 No. 5-6. (4)14—-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) 

750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15—-16.5(1) 

(Continued on next page) 


(4)12-13.5(1) 
(5)13-14.5(1) 


(4)14-15.5(1) 
(4)15-16.5(1) 
(5)16-17.5(1) 
(3)17-18.5(2) 


(2)9.5-11(1) 
(4)12-13.5(1) 
(5)13—-14.5(1) 
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Nov. 8 


Prices in Effect 
750 No. 5-6. (4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 5-6.(5)16—-17.5(1) 
2000 No. 5-6.(3)17-18.5(2) 





Nov. lI 
(4)15—16.5(1) 
(5)16-17.5(1) 
(3)17-18.5(2) 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F, 0 to 10 pp. 
Pale Oils: 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2. 12.75(1) 12.75(1) 
&6-100—No. 2 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 
150—No, 3. 20(1) 20(1) 
180—No, 3 . 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No. 3. 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 2. 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No, 5 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 5 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
280—No, 5 22.5(1) 22.5(1) 
300—No. 5 23(1) 23(1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 


are quoted 


0.5¢ lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 


oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 


0.25c lower. 


— Steam Refined (Viscosity at 210°) 


22.5(1) 
160 eneegenee 23.5¢ 1) 
ee 24.5(1) 
Bright Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° 
0 to 10 p.p. 32(1) 
15 to 25 p.p. 31.5(1) 
30 to 40 p.p. 31(1) 


E filtered 

Cyl. Stock. 24.5(1) 
Note: To obtain 
add 0.6c per gal. 


prices delivered in 


22.5(1) 

23 5(1) 

24.5(1) 
No. 8 color 


24.5(1) 
Chicago 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices 
ers on freight Basis shown below. 


are to blend- 
Shipments 


may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 


turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 ian 5(Sales) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ..... 8 (Quote) 


8.5(Sales) 


8 (Quote) 


LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- 


mercial dustrial mercial 


District 
N.Y. Harbor.. 9(2) 9(1) 
Philadelphia .. 9(2) 


Baltimore we 9(1) 
Hastings, W. Va.8.25(1) 
New Orleans. .6.375(1) 
Toledo ss 9(1) 
(a) Tank cars only. 


Indus- 
trial 


Com- 


Propane Propane Butane Butane 


9(1) 9(1) 
51) 


9.25(1) 


Naphthas and Solvents 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 


solvent (4)10.875-11.625(1)(4)10.875-11.625(1) 


Cleaners 
npth. 

V.M.&P. 
Npth. 

Mineral 


(6)11.375-12.125(1)(6)11 


(4)11.375-12.125(1) (4)11.375-12.12541) 


375-12.125(1) 


Spirits. (5)10.375-11.125(1) (5)10.375-11.125(1) 


Rubber 
solv. 


Benzol 


WESTERN PENNA, 

Other Districts: 

Untreated Npth. 12.5(1) 

Stoddard Solv. (2)13-—14(1) 

OHIO—Quotations of S.O 

Ohio points: 

VM&P Naphtha, Mineral 

Spirits & Stoddard 

Solvent . 16 

Rubber solvent 15.5 

E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 

Stoddard 
solv. 


. (1)10.875-11.375(4) (1) 10.875-11.375(4) 


- (3)11.625-12.625(1) (3)11.625-12.625(1) 
dil. (2) 12.125-12.55(1) (2)12.125-12 


55(1) 


12.5(1) 
(2)13-14(1) 


Ohio for delivery to 


16 
15.5 


-(1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-11.25(1) 


KANSAS (For Kan. Dest’n, only) 


Stoddard 
Solv. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p.(3)5.75—-9(1) 
124-126 A.m.p. (3)5.75-9(1) 


- (1)11.375-12,375(1) (1) 11.375-12.375(1) 
WAX 
(Bbis, C.L.) 


(3)5.75-9(1) 
(3)5.75-9(1) 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
one refiner in bags or 100 lb. cartons, carloads. 


Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. 
are EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. 


vert into AMP. 


Melting points 
to con- 


Fully refined: 

122-124 : 7.7 7.7 

125- 127 7.8 7.8 

127-129 S s 

130-132 8.05 8.05 

132-134 8.3 8.3 

135-137 8.7 8.7 
Petrolatums 

WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis., carloads; tank 


car, 1 to 1.5c less.) 

Snow White. (1)6.375-8(1) 
Lily White. ..(1)6.125—7.25(2) 
Cream White. (1)5.875—6.75(2) 
Light Amber. (1)4.375—5.5(1) 
\mber . (1)4.125—5.25(1) 
My -Sabesess (1)4.5-5.125(1) 


November 10, 1948 


(1)6.375-8(1) 
(1)6.125—-7.25(2) 
(1)5.875—6.75(2) 
(1)4.375-5.5(1) 
(1)4. 125-5. 25(1) 
(1)4.5-5.125(1) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





Oil Price Section 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding public quotations 
or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators 
FOB their terminals Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. Prices in effect Nov. 8. 
78-78.5 Oct. 78-78.5 Oct. 78- a Oct. 74-76 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 
Prem. Prem Prem. Reg. eK. 
District Gasoline** Gasolinet Gasoline++ Gasoline** Gasolinet 
N. Y. Harbor re (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)10.5-1241 
do barges .. oe (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) 
Albany ....... (1)13.25-13.85(1) 13.5(1) (5)12-12.3(1) 
Baltimore (1)11-13(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) N 10-121 1) 
do barges ; 10.9(1) 2.65(1) : (1)9.9-11.4(1) 
Baton Rouge 10.8(1) : 9.8(1) ae 
do panges 10.8(1) fi 7 9.8(1) 
eer ‘a (1)11.5-13.8(2) 13.5(1) (1)10.5-12.3(2 
Charleston. . been (1)11.1-12.99(1) 11.65(1) (1)10.1-10.99(1 
Corpus Christi. og (1)12-13(1) é 11(2) 
do barges ° 7? 
Houston .(1)12-13(1) (1)12-13.15(1) (2)11-12.5(1 2)11-12.5(1) 
do barges ; (1)12.75-13(1) 12.75(1) Leia (1)11-11.75(1) 
Jacksonville (3)12.3-13.75(1) 12.3(1) a (5)11.3-12.25(1 
Miami (3)12.3-12.75(1) 12.3(1) (4)11.3-11.7501 
Mobile 12.3(2) 12.3(1) 11.3(3) 
New Haven ... 13.7(2) 13.7(1) “e 12.21: 
New Orleans .(1)11-12(1) 12(1) (1)10-11(1) 11(1 
_do barges ..(1)11-12(1) 12(1) (1)10-1101) 1141 
Norfolk ...... (1)11.3-12.25(1) 11.8(1) a (1)10.3-11(1 
Pensacola ... 12.4(1) 11.4(1) 
Philadelphia (1)12.4-12.9(1)  (1)12.4-12.75(1) (2)11.5-11.9(3 
do barges .. (1)12.65-12.8(1) 12.65(1) (1)11.4-11.8(1) 
Port en ‘ (3)12.3-12.75(1) 12.3(1) (4)11.3-11.75(1 
Portland ..... a (1)13.25-13.5(1) 13.5(1) 12(4) 
Providence (1)13.25-13.5(1) 13.5¢1) (4)12-12.1(1) 
Savannah (2)12.3-12.75(2) 12.3(1) (5)11.3-12.05(1) 
. aes (3)12.3-12.75(2) 12.3(1) (5)11.3-11.75(1) 
Wilmington 
ae We cesena (2)11.35-12.25(1) 11.85(1) (1)10.35-11(1) 
Kerosine— Gas-House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel 
No. 1 Fuel No. 2 Fuel Gas Ol (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) 
N.Y. Harbor. (7)10.3-11.65(1) (9)9.4-10.1(1) (1)9.5-10(1) (3)$3.38-3.80(1) $3.20(1) 
do barges .(6)10.2-11.5(1) (7)9.3-10(1) , (3)$3.35-3.84(1) 3.17(1) 
Albany -(1)10.4-10.75(1) (1)9.4-9.85(1) 10.2(1) 4.12(1) 
Baltimore (9)10.3-10.5(2) 9.4(12) 9.5(1) a 3.20(1) 
do barges 10.2(3) 9.3(4) ae ; 3.17(1) 
Baton Rouge. 9.7(1) 8.7(1) 
do barges 9.7(1) 8.7(1) ee 
Boston .(1)10.4-10.8(12) (1)9.5-9.8(11) 10.2(1) (1)3.65-3.655(1) 3.623(1 
Charleston (1)10.1-11.35(1) 2)9.4-10.9(1) 
Corpus Christi sese 
do barges . 
Houston -(1)9.125-10.25(2) (3)9-9.5(1) 
do barges ‘(1)9.75-11(1) (1)9-10(1) $3.10(1) 
Jacksonville (7)10.7-11.375(1) (6)10.3-10.8(1) , 
Miami . (5)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(4) 
| ee 10.7(4) 10.3(1) 
New Haven . .(1)10.4-10.7(7) (1)9.5-9.8(6) 
New Orleans. (2)9.7-11(1) (1)8.85-9.5(1) 
do barges .(1)9.7-11(1) (2)9-9.5(1) 
Norfolk .(5)10.3-10.7(1) (4)9.3-9.8(1) 9.4(1) (1)3.14-3.17(1 
Pensacola ...(1)10.5-10.8(1) wed , 
Philadelphia .(8)10.3-10.5(1) (8)9.4-9.6(1) 9.8(1) (2)3.29-3.52(2 
do barges 10.2(5) 9.3(5) 
Pt. Everglades(6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(4) 
Portland (1)10.4-10.9(6) (1)9.5-9.9(6) 10.3(1) 
Providence . (1)10.4-10.8(7) (1)9.4-9.8(7) 10.2(1) $3.593(1 
Savannah . (6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(4) 
Tampa . .(8)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(7) 
Wilmington, 


. (6)10.2-10.7(1) (6)9.5-9.8(1) 





No. 6 Fuel 


Bunker C Fuel, Diesel oll, Diesel Oil 


No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers Shore Plants 
N. Y. Harbor. (3)$3.03-3.27(1) (3)$3.00-3.27(1) (2)$3.00-3.05(1) (1)$3.91-4.10(1) (1)9.7 10(1) 
Albany bee 3.249(1) 3.249(1) 3.249(1) ‘ (1)9.7-10.2(2) 
Baltimore '(3)$3.03-3.07(1) (3) $3. .00-3.04(1) (2)3.00-3.04(1) 4.04(2) (2)9.7-9.8(3) 
Baton Rouge ; 2.54(1) 51(1) 2.51(1) 3.65(1) 9.1(1) 
BE woecees (1),055-3.315(1) (1)3-025-3.315(1) (1)3-025-3.095(1) 4.08(1) (1)9.9-10.2(4) 
Charleston... 2.96(2 2.93(2) 2.93(2) 3.95(1) 9.4(2) 
Corpus Christi 2'56(1) 2.53(1) (1)2.53-2.55(1) (1)3.15-3.89(1) 
Houston (2)2.50-2.58(2) (2)$2.51-3.35(1) (1)2.50-2.53(1) 3.6511) (4)9.25-9.5(2) 
Jacksonville . .(4)2.99-3.03(1) (4)2.96-3.00(1) (4)2. 96-3.00(1) 4.42(2) 10.315) 
Miami ‘ or eu 
Mobile ee an . ~ 
New Haven 3.035(2) 3.035(2) 3.035(2) (2)9.9-10.2(3) 
New Orleans .(3)2.54-2.58(1) (3)2.51-2.55(1) (3)2.51-2.55(1) (1)3.40-3.89(1) (2)9.4-9.425(1 
Norfolk ...... (2)3.00-3.04(1) (2)2.97-3.07( 1) (2)2.97-3.01(1) 4.06(1) (2)9.6-9.7(1) 
Pensacola .. os ecee , 
Philadelphia " (2)3.03-3.27(2) (2)3.00-3.27(2) (2)$3.00-3.27(1) we. 4.12(1) (2)9.7-9.8(4) 
Port Everglades 2.94(1) 2.91(1) 2.91(1) 32(1) , 
Portland ..... (1)3. 095- 3.115(1) (1)3.085-3.095(1) (1)3.085-3.095(1) (1)9.8-10.3(1) 
Providence - «(1)3.045-3.085(1) (1)3.055-3.065(1) (1)2.995-3.065(1) 10.2(2) 
Savannah ....(1)2.99-3.03(1) (2)$2.96-3.00(1) (2)$2.96-3.00(1) 4 45 (1) 10.3(3) 
Tampa ......(2)2.87-2.93(1) (3)2.84-2.90(1) (3)2.84-2.90(1) 4.32(2) 10.3(5) 
Wilmington, 

N. 3.9611) 


se Motor Method ‘& Research octane ratings are approximately same 
is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
points above Motor Method rating 


(Additional Gulf Coast prices on page 68) 


t Research octane rating 
Tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 





Lake Port Terminal Prices 
Prices in Effect Nov. 8 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
78-78.5 — an seues . ‘ nae ed 
74-76 Oc cow caere (2)12.8-13.1(1) : 
emtae ° (2)11.9-12.8(1) , oe senube 12.4(1) 
Diesel Fuel 11(1) 1341) (1)11.3-1341 
No. 1 Fuel ; ‘ 13.75(1) 11.8(1) (1)11.7-13.75(1) 
No. 2 Fuel , : (1)10.9-11.75(1) ab ot 11.35(1) (1)10.7-11.541) 
a 2 Mn sacnersaeses weeds 13(1) 11.141) (1)11-13(1) 
No. 5 Fuel we eae : 10.151) 10.45(1) (1)9-9.2541) 
No. 6 Fuel .(1)8.7-9.701) 9.75(1) 9.6(1) 8.7513) 














Oil Price Section 











NPN Gasoline index 


Dealer Tank 
Car 

"Cents Per Gal. 
3 arr 14.59 11.25 
Month ago .... 14.59 11.24 
WOE GOS cases 13.16 9.46 


Dealer index is an average of ‘‘un- 
divided’’ dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 
cities. 


Tank car index is weighted average 
of following wholesale markets for 
regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries 
or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. 
Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, Philadel- 
phia, Jacksonville, Boston ‘and Gulf 
Coast. 











Mid-Continent Lubes 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans. 
in bulk, FOB terminals) 
Prices in Effect Nov. 8 
Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 
150 vis., 0-10 p.p. ...(1)48-50(1) (1)38-40(1) 





Wax 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbls.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bblis.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 8 


New Orleans N.Y. N.Y. 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
122-4 wh, nenn 5.75(2) quiet 
124-6 wh. 6.05(1) 5.75(2) (4)6-6.25(1) 


Fully Refined: 

Se 6c cee (1)6.9-7.05(1) 

125-7 .. 8(1) (1)6.96-7.15(1) (1)7.7-7 .95(1) 
128-30 . 8.1€1) (1)6.96-7.25(1) (1)7.7-8.05(1) 
130-32 . 8.3(1) (1)7.3-7.5(1) (1)8-8.25(1) 
133-5 .. 8.35(1) (1)7.26-7.55(1) (1)8.1-8.3(1) 
135-7 .. 8.6(1) (1)7.6-7.8(1) (1)8.4-8.55(1) 
138-40 . 9(1) (1)7.86-8(1) (1)8.4-8.95(1) 
143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1) (1)9.5-10.05(1) 
148-50 . 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) 





Naphtha 


Prices in Effect Nov. 8 


V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
ee 15(4) 14(5) 
Philadelphia .... 15(4) 14(5) 
Baltimore ...... wens 13.5(4) 
REP OCETTe 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence ..... eas 14.5(3) 





Export Prices 
Prices in Effect Nov. 8 


Mexican Gulf Ports 
U. 8. Dollars per Bbl. 
Bunker C Diesel 


(Ships’ (Ships’ 

Bunkers) Bunkers) 
SD“ Abikesucadiacuk $2.65 $3.75 
Veracruz peeawes 2.65 TT 
ee 2.65 3.75 

Pacific Coast 

CED -660.44.c6cheese $3.16 $3.95 
DIE 604.6» vase awe 3.16 3.66 
ees GE cca wecaces 3.16 3.50 


Pacific Coast 


Prices in Effect Nov. 8 
(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
- 400) 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (PLS 
San Pedro, 
Calif. .... $3:18(4) $2.10(4) 
San Francisco 3.39(4) (3)2.15-2.20(1) 
Portland, Ore, 3.60(4) 2.40(4) 


Seattle, Wash. 


68 


3.60(4) 2.40(4) 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding public quotations 
or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 





Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbls., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. Prices in Effect Nov. 8 
Aviation Gasoline 


GraGe 125/145 (AN-B<48) ...cccccccccsccecsccce 28¢1) 

Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) ........cccccccessoes 16.25(2) 

Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) .........ceeeeeeeeeeees 14.75(1)-15.25(1) 
EP PEED bcc cccéeeseesdevesdscceces SUED 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 
©78-78.5 Gat. (Premium) .....ccccccccscccccccee 22¢1)—21.26(1)—11.75(1) 


178-78.5 Oct. (Premium) ..........ececeeeeeee+ 11.75(1)-12(1)-12.75(1) 

Dee IRD occ ccccsvscescedcsocses 12(1)-12.75(1) 

*%4-76 Oct. (Regular) ........0.--eeeeeeeeeeeee 9(1)-10.5(2)-11(1)-12(1)-13.5(1) 

+74-76 Oct. nepal a 66 6660 666006585060 08 45.08 9(1)-11(2)-11.75(1)-12(1)-13.5(2) 
i Sete eae an a0 on gained oko ees 8 .5(1)-10.125(1)-10.5(1)—12(1)-12.75(1)-13.5(1) 


* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. 
+ Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of. 10 points above Motor Method rating. 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


ee SINE <5 os cc ec ccecccesspécesausentvecee - ean ne ataennee 

ED ed S46i 0404404608 oneeknws.¢0as 005s ee, See aenPaeee 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

eC 6 neck nets eaeeiews et setae 8 .25(1)-10(2) 

Ee MUON TOE nck cc ccncccevceesectccscscos § Qsaraaetay—se.mee) 

Ere ee ee 375(2) 10.5(1)-11.5(1) 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 Os. 
Bunker C Fuel 


3.10(1)-$3 .45(1) 
2.46(3)-2.50(2)-2.75(1)-$3.10(1) 


RA 


Heavy Fuels—Ships’ Bunkers (ex lighterage) 


Below 28 grav. heavy Diesel ..............--+- $3.15(1)-$3.40(2)-$3.90(1) 
Se GEOV. G& GROVE DIGG ..cccccccccsecee $3 .55(1)-—3 .65(2)-3 .89(1)-4.10(1) 
TOMO CO DEE ona oc co cccccccc cece cece asic. O0(1)-8.61(05)-8 53(2)-—2.55(3)-—2.80(1)-$3.10(1) 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 
Prices in Effect Nov, 8 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 
F-428, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 


Aviation G li 











District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 «Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 

New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) Sa (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Boston, Mass. .. nee 18.2(1) 16.7 ‘ 

Portland, Me. .. pare ee ‘ 17.8(1) 

Pes, BOs osece —* 18.1(1) 16.6(1) : 

Baltimore, Md. . cae 18.1(2) eek 16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Norfolk, Va. . gene 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) cocee 

Charleston, 8. C. ces 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) ogee 

New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 10.45(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 

Houston, Tex. .. 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 10.5(1) 





Tanker Market Report 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering 
agents. USMC rate reference for purpose of this report is rate that was in effect June 30, 1948, for 
vessels over 14,000 TDW. The rates shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘‘Owners Ask’’ 
refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds & in dol- 
lars per ton. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel. 7.5: 30 gravity crude. 
7.3; No. 5 fuel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5. 


LAST PAID OWNERS ASK 
Gulf New York..............-USMC plus 5% (§2.9925) USMC plus 10/15% 
ies Weds U.K./Continent..........USMC plus 10% ($7.205) USMC plus 10% 
Ras Tanura North Hatteras..........Flat USMC ($12.70) USMC plus 5% 











UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 


VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING 
WESTPORT 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH Flat USMC Late Nov 
HARVEY W. WILEY 9,500 * Dirty USGulf/USNH Flat USMC Late Nov 
R. E. WILSON 15,500 Dirty USGulf or Carib./ USNH USMC less 5% Early Nov 
MICHAEL 15,000 Clean Carib. / Denmark USMC plus 10% Late Nov 
FO.T MIMS 15,500 Dirty Carib./USNH Flat USMC Nov 
EViSTAR 9,600 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 4% Mid Nov 
(Two consecs. ) 
R. E. WILSON 15,500 Dirty USGulf or Carib. /USNH Flat USMC Late Nov 
STONY CREEK 15,500 Dirty Venezuela/USNH Flat USMC Nov 
FOUR LAKES 15,500 Dirty USGulf or Carib./USNH USMC plus 5% Mid Nov 
FORT CLATSOP 15,500 Clean USGulf/USNH USMC plus 5% Mid Nov 
MONTEBELLO HILLS 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH Flat USMC Ist — - Nov 
BIDWELL 10,000 Clean USGulf/USNH USMC plus 5% lid Nov 
AMERICAN TRADER 15,000 Dirty Persian Gulf/USNH Flat USMC Early Dec 
HENRY L. ELLSWORTH 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC plus 5% Nov 
FOREIGN FLAG CHARTERS 

ee ER'S MEADOWS 15,000 Dirty Pee Oe Guam Flat USMC Nov 
IRVINGDALE 9,500 Dirty ‘arib./USNH Flat USMC Nov 
AUSTANGER 14,000 Clean anion Denmark $6.50 Nov 
BEAUREGARD 13,000 Dirty Caribbean/ Norway M.O.T. Nov 
BEAUFIGHTER 13,000 Clean Caribbean/ Norway M.O.T. Nov 
BEAU 14,000 Dirty Caribbean/ Norway M.O.T Dec 
HAVFRU 11,500 Dirty Caribbean/Stockholm S. Kr. 30.- Nov. / Dec 
DRAFN 11,500 Dirty Caribbean/Stockholm S. Kr. 32.- Nov 
NYHOLM 8,500 Clean Caribbean / Denmark M.O.T. plus 20% Nov 
NORDANGER 13,000 Dirty Caribbean/U.K. Cont M.O.T. less 15% Nov 
KATY 9,500 Dirty Caribbean/U.K. Cont M.O.T. less 15% No 

HERBRAND 14,750 Three yrs. T/C followed 21/- Dec. 194 

by 16,000 Newbuilding 
five yrs 20/- 1951 
JULIAN 13,490 Twelve yrs. T/C option $2.75 Sept. 19 


subst. 16300 N.B 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 



























Commercial or consumer tank car, 
station prices for gasoline do not include 
clude inspection fees as shown in next column. 
separate column, include 1.5c federal, and 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


taxes ; 


tank wagon, dealer and service 
they do, however, 
Gasoline tazes, 
state taxes; 





m- 


shown in 
aiso city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices also 


do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 


notes. Dealer discounts are 
Nov. 8, 1948, 
quarters offices, 


shown in 


Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 


ATLANTIC 


REFINING Commer- Gaso- Kero- 
cial Dealer line sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 12.9 2.9 5.5 13.5 
3S 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Allentown 13.5 13.5 5.5 14.1 
Erie 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
eee 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Altoona 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Emporium ......... 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
SEE cc ecvcecece BBS 13.8 5.5 14.4 
CMIGEEOWR ccccccccs 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Harrisburg 13.5 13.5 5.5 14.1 
Williamsport ....... 13.8 13.8 5.5 14.4 
DOVGE, DE, ceccece 13.5 13.5 5.5 14.1 
Wilmington ........ 12.9 12.9 5.5 13.5 
Boston, Mass. ..... 13.2 13.2 4.5 ow 
| | 13.8 13.8 4.5 vee 
Worcester ....cce0. 13.4 13.4 4.5 ° 
Fall River cecence Been 13.2 4.5 - 
Hartford, Conn. ... 13.8 13.8 5.5 oe 
New Haven ........ 13.5 13.5 5.5 one 
Providence, R. I. .. 13.2 13.2 5.5 eens 
Atlantic City, * J sie 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Camden : one 12.4 4.5 13.3 
tn tunenced aes 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md. ... 12.2 6.5 13.1 
Hagerstown ...... 13.0 6.5 13.9 
Richmond, Va. ... 12.5 7.5 13.7 
Wilmingten, N., * 12.7 7.5 13.5 
Brunswick, Ga. ° 14.5 7.5 14.3 
Jacksonville, Fla. 13.9 8.5 13.7 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 15.00 16.5 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 16.0 17.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 17.5 18.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 2 5 6 
Phila., Pa, 13.5 12.0 8.89 8.12 
Pittsburgh ..... ents 12.9 eee ° 
Allentown ..... 14.1 12.6 
Wilmington, Del. 13.5 12.0 
ined -one+ Ss enae 12.6 
Springfield, sanee. re 13.2 
Worcester .. 12.9 
Hartford, Conn.. 12.9 
Taxes: 
Brunswick, Ga., kerosine price does not in- 
clude 1c state tax 
Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 


at one time. 


Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
‘“*normal’’ prices. Current sell- 
ing prices may be lower than 
‘*normal’’ because of local com- 
petition.) 


CONT'’L 
OlL 


Conoco Demand 


N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col. 14.8 13.8 7.5 15.9 
Grand Junc, 17.2 16.2 7.5 17.3 
Pueblo 5000000 Bon 14.8 7.5 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. 15.7 14.7 6.5 14.9 
Cheyenne ....... 15.8 14.8 6.5 16.4 
Billings, Mont 17.0 16.0 6.5 16.2 
Butte cescoscoe £5-0 17.0 6.5 17.9 
Great Falls 17.0 16.0 6.5 17.9 
Helena . rT es 16.5 6.5 7.9 
Salt Lake, U. . 16 15.4 5.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 19.1! 18.1 7.5 19.2 
Albuquer., N. M. 15.5 14.5 7.0 14.9 
Roswell . 14.8 13.8 7.0 14.2 
Santa Fe ... os Beee 14.8 7.5 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla.. 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Oklahoma City . 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Tulsa oe ae 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Taxes: 
Gasoline tax column includes these city 
axes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
c; Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers & dealers 










November 10, 1948 


footnotes. These prices 


HUMBLE 
OlL 


Dallas, Tex, 
Ft. Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 


Dallas, Tex. 
Ft. Worth 

Houston , 
San Antonio 


Notes: 
T.W. prices 
consumers. 


IMPERIAL 
OiL 


in effect 


as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
but subject to later correction. 





Inspection 


Tank Wagon Prices 





fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, 


included in 
are 


both 
as follows 








Oil Price Section 





gasoline 


Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark, 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; 
Kans. 1/50c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Neb. 2/1 
1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; 8S. 
and Wise. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala, 1/2c; lowa 





Humble 
(Regular) 
Tank 

Wagon tail 
13.0 18 
13.0 18 
13.0 18 
13.0 18.0 


are to 


Keros 
Tank Wagon 


ooo 


ne 
Retail 


1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
7 
- 
7 


.0 
0 
0 
.0 


all classes of dealers and 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 





G TT a iT 

?.W. Taxes 
Hamilton, Ont 21.0 11.0 
Year 21.0 11.0 
Brandon, Man. 27.2 9.0 
Winnipeg ....c...0. 4 9.0 
Regina, Sask. 26.0 10.0 
SE pecans aes 28.8 10.0 
Edmonton, Alta. 23.1 9.0 
Calgary .. 22.2 9.0 
Vancouver, B.C. 19.5 10.0 
Montreal, Que. 21.0 11.0 
St. John, N. B. 18.0 13.0 
Halifax, N. S. 18.0 13.0 


Taxes: 


Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes 


Notes: 
Prices 


U. 8. gals 


TEXAS 
co. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Fort Worth 


Wichita Falls 


Amarillo 
Tyler 


yg PL Secedeee 


San cares er 
w eeu os 


aco 
Austin 
Houston p 
San Antonio 
Port Arthur 


Notes: 


are per 


imperial 
T.W. prices are to divided & un- 
divided dealers 


gal. 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 


2023599290990900 ° 


Dealer t.w. prices apply 


CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD 


San Fran., 
Los Angeles 


Fresno .. e* 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev * 
Portland, Ore 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane 
Tacoma . 
Boise, Idaho 


Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, T 
Fairbanks, 
Alaska 
Juneau 


Taxes: 
Boise 7.5c 
avgas taxes 


Cal.. 


also to 
of consumers with minimum delivery of 


ANN NT 
CUNT N CTCRTI 


CHEVRON 


(Regular) 
Re- 
T.T. tall 
13.9 17.9 
13.4 17.4 
15.2 19.2 
16.6 20.6 
16.4 20.4 
14.5 18.5 
14.5 18.5 
17.3 21.3 
14.5 18.5 
18.9 
16.4 
14.9 19.4 
26.2 30.2 
15.9 19.9 


applies to motor 
are 1.5c federal, 
7c tax includes 1. 


tax applies to motor fuel 


are 1 


5e federal, 
income tax also 


Se territorial; 


Se county tax 


which 


all 


eh eh teh dh dh ll ll dh ll ll 


el 
50 


— 
NNNNNNNNNNNNY 


SOO SoNHDOBMNSS 


1.2 


asses 
gals 


Av. Gaso- Kero- 
0 line sine 

T.T. Taxes T.T. 
17.4 6.0 15.4 
16.9 6.0 14.9 
18.7 6.0 16.7 
20.1 6.5 18.1 
19.9 7.0 17.9 
18.0 6.5 17.5 
18.0 6.5 17.5 
20.8 6.5 21.3 
18.0 6.5 17.5 
22.4 7.5 22.2 
19.4 5.5 16.5 
18.4 7.5 16.4 
29.7 3.8 33.7 
19.4 3.5 18.9 
fuel only; 

2.5¢ state. Reno 
Honolulu 7.5¢ 


only; 


is excluded 


avgeas taxes 


as follows: 


Hawaiian gross 


from 








and kerosine prices, 
Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 2/25c; 
We; Nev. 1/20c; N » 
Lb. 1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c 


1/50c; 


Mich, 1/5« 





California Standard (Cont.) 


retail price 0.6c per gal., & from TT prices 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers 
Notes: 

Resale & Commercial Gasoline: T.C. prices 
for Chevron (regular) are 0.25c per gal. below 
posted net tank truck prices; Pearl Oil (kero- 
sine) T.C. prices, 3c per gal. below posted net 


tank truck prices. 


Prices for Chevron Supreme (Ethyl) are 1.5c 


above Chevron (regular) tetail prices for 
Chevron Supreme are 4.5c above Chevron Su- 
preme tank truck prices except at Honolulu 
where spread is 5.0c. Prices for Chevron Avia- 
tion 91 are 2c above Chevron Aviation 80; for 
Chevron Aviation 100, 5c above Chevron Avia- 
tion 80; for Chevron Aviation 115, 8c above 
Chevron Aviation 80. 


ESSO 


Esso (Regular Grade) 
Consumer 


Gaso- Kero- 


STANDARD Tank Dealer line sine 
Vagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 12.3 12.3 4.5 13.3 
IOOWOATK 2c cccccces 12.3 12.3 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md. 12.2 12.2 6.5 13.1 
Cumberland ....... 13.4 13.4 6.5 14.5 
Washington, D. C. 12.6 12.6 5.5 13.5 
Danville, Va. ...... 13.2 13.2 7.5 14.4 
Petersburg ....-«+. 12.8 2.8 7.5 14.0 
PUGEEGEE cccccsccese 12.1 12.1 7.5 13.4 
Richmond ......... 12.5 2.5 7.5 13.7 
Roanoke so0n0 Bel 14 7.5 15.3 
Charleston, ‘Ww. Va.. 13.9 13.9 6.5 15.2 
Fairmont .. ee-6 13.8 13.8 6.5 15.5 
Parkersburg — sedbeoe 13.8 13.8 6.5 13.8 
Wheeling pane 13.5 13.5 6.5 16.4 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 13.7 13.7 7.5 14.1 
Pree 13.9 13.9 7.5 14.3 
Mt. Airy 14.2 14.2 7.5 14.6 
Raleigh 13.8 13.8 7.5 14.8 
Salisbury ieseasdee Bee 13.4 7.5 13.8 
Charleston, 8. C. 12.6 12.6 7.5 oeee 
Columbia ° 14.0 14.0 7 5 sees 
Spartanburg esee Bee 13.2 7.5 sees 
New Orleans, La... 12.4 12.4 10.5 12.9 
Baton Rouge 12.1 12.1 10.5 12.5 
Alexandria ........ 13.4 13.4 10.5 14.0 
Lake Charles ...... 12.2 12.2 10.5 13.3 
Shreveport 13.7 13.7 10.5 13.0 
New Iberia ... 12.5 12.5 10.5 12.9 
Knoxville, Tenn. 13.5 13.5 8.5 13.9 
Memphis ... 13.2 13.2 8.5 13.7 
Chattanooga 13.3 13.3 8.5 13.7 
Nashville 13.8 13.8 8.5 14.3 
Bristol ..... soe Ee 14.6 8.5 15.0 
Little Rock, Ark.... 13.8 13.8 8.0 14.3 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J. ...... 15.0 16.5 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 17.5 e206 
Washington, D. C. 17.5 
Fuel Ol—T.W. No. 1 No, 2 
Atlantic City, N. J... 13.3 12.0 
Newark ...... 13.3 12.0 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 11.9 
Washington, D. C 13.5 12.3 
Norfolk, Va 13.4 11.4 
Petersburg 14.0 12.1 
Richmond "ee 13.7 11.8 
Charlotte, N. C 14.1 12.4 
Hickory 14.3 12.7 
Raleigh ‘epee 14.8 13.3 
Charleston, 8S. C 11.8 
Columbia 12.9 
Spartanburg 12.3 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax 
Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for de- 
liveries of 200 gals. or more; less than 200 
gals., 0.5¢ over posted t.w. prices; steel barrel 
deliveries, 2c over posted t.w. prices. Baltimore 
& Washington prices are for t.w. deliveries 
of 25-99 gals., no discounts 
Notes: 
Effective Dec. 22, minimum retail resale 


price of 16.3c for Esso Gasoline posted through- 


out 


New Jersey 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY 
VACUUM 


Mobilgas Aircraft Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
Grade Grade Grade Com. Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT 
Gasoline 380 91 100 } D Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. ’ T.C. Yard T.W. > T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. 


New York City: 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Kings 

Queens aeeee 

Richmond “ate we : ree . TT 
De. Be. Be, aeusee 5. d : 23.8 


- 


9 
¥ 


bh - 
ten 


toton 


Binghamton 06s hae a o« - 
DEE waneeeecececss 5.é : . 23 
Jamestown 5.é 

Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 

Rochester 

Syracuse .... ical ete 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury 

Hartford ; 

New Haven 

Bangor, Me. 

Portland a 
Boston, Mass 
Concord, N. H 
Lancaster 

Manchester 
Providence, R. Il. 
Burlington, Vt 
Rutland — 


Pat et et et tt 


Heoce: 
303 


25 


Om OOo enero en 
WAR OMOwW&WH 


mi ENDO COMICON 


> Hook 


. con: 
wee 


+ CAWOe 
bon ce 


~) 


20.45 


10d mt RDS mT OE ES ESO OO KS tote te 
tote 


© 


MO WO Ares: 
howe cor 


= e 
NH Oe: 


tH RO CTOO IS a OOOO OOM Ot toto 


Tm Oe 


¢ 

o 

ek ee kk fe tt pet ptt 
Goto ~] 


Tank Wagon Prices: Providence 
I ee a as a a oe Does 16.5 15.0 17.5 18.5 17.5 16.5 
ses Ms 66 ond eect kbveséveues ia 18.5 16.5 19.0 25.0 J 19.0 18 


Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Hartford 


Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


for single delivery of 800 gals. or more. 


Notes: Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
No, 5 fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. oil; at other points, for 0-10 p.t. oil 


Discounts: Diesel—0.5c per gal. 


OHIO 


STANDARD Aviation Products-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline . 
Sohio Esso (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
’ Avia. Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R, D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Gasoline 80 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. I No. 3 
Taxes 91 100 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
Akron .... §&.& ? 23 26.0 8.5 5. 19. 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 
Canton §.§ : 22. 23. 26.0 »f 5. 19. 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 
Cincinnati . ‘ : 23. 26.0 5. 19. 20.0 20. 20.5 20 20.5 
Cleveland . £ 20. 2 26.0 f 19. 20.0 20 20.5 20.5 20.5 
Columbus . 5.5 : - 26.0 E : 19. 20.0 20.§ 20.5 20 20.5 
Dayton . 5.6 ‘ 23. : 26.0 5. 19 20.0 20.5 20.5 20. 20.5 
* ree 5.! ‘ 3. 26.0 6 19. 20.0 20 20.5 20 20.! 
Mansfield . 5.5 : 22 -, 26.0 5 5 19 20.0 20.! 20.5 20.5 20.5 
Marion » aon : 4 26.0 of 19. 20.0 § 20.5 20 .§ 20.6 
Portsmouth 5. 20 5 
5 
5 
v0 


_ 
a 


0 
0 
Uv 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
v0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


26.0 g 19 20.0 . 5 20 20.5 20.5 
Toledo 5. 20 26.0 x : 19 20.0 20.: 20 20 20.5 
Youngstown 6 20 3. 26.0 F 19 20.0 20.5 20 20 20.5 
Zanesville 


§ 20 26.0 5 5 19 20.0 20.5 20 20.5 20.5 


eh Bek eh fk fk ek fk ed et at tt 
ee 


Taxes: Effective Jan. 1948, hangar operators 


can purchase aviation gasoline less per gal, State Road y supporting 
State Tax Exemption Form A-10 to supplier. 


purchase with 


Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.50c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5« 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless other wise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA Blue Crown (3rd Grade) Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- STANDARD 


Diesel 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes Crown Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
STANDARD Red Red Blue , (Prices are base prices before discounts) KENTUCKY Net line sine Net 
Cr’n. Cr’n. Cr’n, Gaso- Kero- Chicago 19.: 20 5 20 0 4.5 Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Cons. Dir. Dir. line sine Detroit ._ aan ~ 1 °° 3 21.6 4 2 
Vv. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. ar. eae - + 15 Covington, Ky. ... 14.5 3 §.! 15.1 
1 


bk ht 


Oe ee te he he he ke 


= 


Chicago, lll 
Decatur 

Joliet 

Peoria ... ad 
Evansville, Ind. . 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids 
Saginaw ... ° 
Green Bay, Wisc 
Milwaukee 

La Crosse 
Duluth, Minn 
Mpls.-St. Paul 
Mankato 

Des Moines, la 
Mason City 

St. Louis, Mo 
Kansas City 

St. Joseph 
Fargo, N,. D 
Huron, 8. D 
Wichita, Kans 
Omaha, Neb. 


1 


iy Gig EO cee ae ( m 4 - 
15. 2 4.5 15.§ St. Louis . 18 .§ ¢ 9.4 Lexington ........ 15.7 & 5. 15 
16 & 4.2 : Milwaukee : 19.7 2 : EGUOUEES 2 ccccsvec 0 
16 Minneap’ls . 19 20. 20.0 Paducah 
16 rk — me T.W. Jackson, Miss. 
: cago , " 
or Standard Stanolex Vicksburg 
4 Heater Oil Furnace Oil Birmingham, 
1-99 gals ‘ . 15.5 14.8 Mobile 
100-149 gals 14.5 13.8 Montgomery 
150 gals. & over ives 14.0 = " 
150-399 gals J . 13.8 Atlanta, Ga 
400 gals. & over 13.3 Augusta 
Stanolex Stanolex Macon .. 
Fuel A Fuel € Savannah 
1-749 gals owee 10.55 9.38 7 ’ " 
750 gals. & over..... 9.8 9.05 Jacksonville, 
Miami 
100 gals Pensacola 
1-99 gals. & over Tampa 
14.9 


cues] 


ib mim COmDOH 


x 
Oe 


>Roeec 
or wmnant 


7 O =} a3 93 93 ¢ 
aa 





he he i sn | 


Stanolex Furnace Oil 


x 


Indianapolis < 
Detroit : 1 
Milwaukee l 
Minneapolis 1 
1 
] 


4 9 

4 3.3 Taxes: 
t.9 3.9 
4 

4 3 


ie 2s 


5 26 Gasoline tax column includes these city ¢ 
=" “ county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1 
St. Louis. 2.0 3-9 county; Montgomery, 1c city & 1c county; Pe 
Stanavo Aviation Number 80 Kansas City os 3.4 4.8 sacola, 1c city. Other taxes not included 
Cons. T.W. Taxes Taxes: prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomer 
Gasoline tax column includes these city kerosine & diesel, 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 
Detroit, Mich , 22.3 : taxes: Kansas City, 1.5c; St. Joseph, & St diesel. 0.5c¢ 
Fargo, N. D. . 5. Louis, 1c. Naphtha tax column includes 1.5c 
Huron, 8S. D . 21.2 5.! federal & state taxes, Iowa kerosine prices do , 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 20.9 not include 4c state tax. State sales, occupa- Notes: 
Kansas City, Mo 19.4 tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where Consumer t.w, 
Cont’d in next column) applicable, prices. 


prices are same as net deale 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 





CLASSIFIED 


For Sale For Sale Position Wanted 




















FOR SALE: Small bulk plant, 2-10,000 gallon FOR SALE: Two 5,000 barrel lap welded gaso- 
tanks, Ashland, Penna. INDEPENDENT OIL line storage tanks. Can be easily loaded on 
COMPANY, INC., OF PENNA., Altoona, barges. Write BOX 499 c/o National Petro- PETROLEUM MAINTENANCE 
Penna leum News. SUPERVISOR 
OLL BULK STORAGE PLANT ERIE COMPUTING Gasoline Pumps, Model Experienced on Bulk Plant & Retail 
13--13,000 gal. tanks, size 10x48 77. All in good condition Priced to move outlet construction & Maintenance 
1—20,000 gal. tank quickly BONDED OIL COMPANY, Springfield, a . -” = O48 
All Masteneten Ohio. -Phone 3-4983. vanente DOs S, SSS. 
1 High Pressure Boiler—175 H.P aes Oe 
pitereeol ene xe + tlie: A ala FOR SALE: 1947 Studebaker tractor and 
WRECKERS & EXCAVATORS, INC. 2,555 gallon, four-compartment Fruehauf semi- 
58-58 Grand Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. trailer, vacuum brakes. Both units in A-1 con- ° 
DAvenport 6-2800 dition ready to go. Price, $2,500.00. PENN- Agent Available 


EATON MOTOR OIL, INC., P. O. Box 766, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 











Very Active 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS MANUFACTURERS AGENT 
Horizontal or Vertical—New. State re- STEEL TANKS IN STOCK Highly qualified, desires to represent re 
i finery For Sale of semi- and fully re 
quirements and gallonage required. 2—74,000 BBL. 114’ x 40’ fined Paraffin Waxes. 
W. H,. DYER Co., INC. 2—5,000 BBL. 38’ x 24’ Territories New York Connecticut 
5---1,000 BBL. 29’ x 8’ possibly part of New Jersey and Mass 
1859-P Railway Exchange Bldg. BOX 501 
pm . os LESTAN CORP. = 
- Louls o. 
2 ROSEMONT, PA, 





Salesman Wanted 














FOR SALE FOR SALE SALESMAN WANTED 
Old established, well-known jobber re 
. » . — rere: 2745 gal. transport trailer, 6 com- quires experienced representative for I! 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS partments, 2” Neptune Meter, enclosed linois (except Chicago) and or Wiscon 
< - 1 7 . 10 ‘gal. can compartment, vacuum sin territory Must have established 
2—8000- é a s > < . 
_ a a brakes, 900 x 20 tires, Excellent con- contact with Petroleum and Industria 
and Non-Coiled dition, $1500.00. accounts 
on , : HOWE WEISS OIL COMPANY BRUNS & COLLINS, INC, 
25—10000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, 532 Broadway 1455 S. Michigan Ave, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled Toledo 4, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois 














4—12000-Gallon Industrial Tanks, Hori- 
zontal Positions Open 


1—5500-Barrel, Vertical, solted Type 





WANT A $30,000 NET INCOME? OPENING FOR LUBRICATING AND OIL 
a - "ore on . SALES ENGINEER with Rocky Mountain Oil 
THER TANKS TC ; , ) 
OTHER TANKS TOO WELL-ESTABLISHED OIL JOBBER Refiner and Producer. Good location and 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS BUSINESS in prosperous county seat future opportunity for the right person. First 


sit ffered t successful _retirin reply please submit personal data as well as 
INC Sam 7 succes ee present employment and experience data. BOX 
- ? ! Well-kept 


owner plant, 70,000-gallor 497 
13 years’ experience storage capacity, full complement plant POSITION OPEN for Personnel and Labor Re- 
buildings, complete with all office fur lations Manager with Rocky Mountain Ol Re- 


finer and Producer. Attractive offer for per- 
: son with experience Petroleum background 
Chicago 33, Illinois stations complete with land, buildings preferred. First reply please give age and 
and equipment, other equipment for personal qualifications as well as experience 
and background BOX 496 


13456A S, Brainard Ave., niture, fixtures, and equipment, 2 filling 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
oun naiibeliaee maintenance of station outlets, upright 
or STEEL’’ 





and underground tanks, 2 tractor and 
trailer transports (one new), 3 tank 
trucks, 2 stake trucks, much new WANTED 
equipment now being installed; com 








NEW TANK TRUCKS FOR SALE pany books show $16,525.01 net income Kansas Independent Refiner has oper 
first 7 months 1948 . . . everything ‘ ' 
. - r » ‘ . 9 ing or young, aggressive saiesman re 
2—Brand New 1948 Ford, 2-compart- goes, walk right in and take over S - 


ment Tank Trucks 1700 gallons 


fined products tank car and tank truci 
each, complete with pump, meter 


seller will give new owner helping 


hose and electric hosereel. Price hand! One of the best oil jobber op delivery to Mid-western markets. Must 
$7350.00 each portunities open in America today, be familiar with refining operation 
SED T: s. Ss Ss ; a . and equipment using product especia 
USED TANK TRUCKS FOR SALE UNITED FARM AGENCY 1 I 
4—Ford Tank Trucks, 2,000 gallons 428-PN BMA Building y diesel engines and home burner 
(3 - compartments.) complete with Kansas City 8, Missouri Give age, experience and reference 
hose pump and meter Three at 








$2000.00 each and one at $1750.00 





BOX 502 
1—Chevrolet Tank Truck, 600 gallons 
(3 - compartments) complete with 
hose pump and meter Price Wanted to Buy 


$1300.00 








WANTED: SWEETLAND FILTER PRESS. In SALESMAN WANTED 


gg ane size, price and availability. Aggressive man to sell tanks, tani 
-0K 208, NES trucks, and all types of garage, service 
$1200.00 station, and bulk plant equipment Ir 


WANTED TO BUY: Jobber or Distributor : : : 
ortl st Ohio : Southern Michigar 
, business in New York State—central or eastern Northwest io and Senese ‘ga 


1 Ford Trailer Tank Truck, 2090 gal 
ons (3 - compartments) complete 
with hose ind pump Price 














1—Ford Trailer Tank Truck, 2710 gal . aeeniin ‘action ih aned Bren 
lons te « pn ent . n pl “on part preferred Reply BOX 493, stating all 2s ee ed A a ss + = I ~~ , 
| } I ) compiete ; nal eared for = at - . ‘ ( f det q ed ec fo t s 10D u 
with hose ind pump Price ne ene facts. All information rictly con have equipment enles experience or 6 
$2500.00 fidentia industry background wit! good ref 
erences Straight salary and expense 
} 1—1250 Gallons (3-compartments) Tank Write 
| nly Price $200.00 WANT TO BUY TANKS ' * 
J. C. Meyers, President 
All tl juipment w il W 6—10,000 to 25,000 GAL. HORIZ. . , 
i i his equip en is usec last Wir rn . + , * " 
Be by ~ Ae Oe 4—5.000 & 10,000 BBL. VERT. TOLEDO EQUIPMENT AND 
to replacement by new equipment. See 4—55.000 to 80,000 BBL. VERT SUPPLY, INC. 
or contact Mr, Stephensor Phone Mid : _ , ; 
dletown 1663, THE RACKLIFFE OI! R. C, STANHOPE, INC, 812 Lafayette St. 
CO., River Road, Cromwell, Cont 60 E. 42nd St. ae _ 
N. ¥. 11%, N. ¥. roledo, Ohio 
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CRUDE PRODUCTION AND RUNS TO STILLS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY) 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in 
thousands of barrels) 

Change 

from 

Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
2,981 2,922 
1,252 ,204 
1,012 991 
10,613 400 
3,268 3,208 
8,916 8,995 


Pennsylvania Grade 
Other Appalachian. . 
Lima- Michigan 
Illinois-Indiana 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Louisiana: 12,416 ,304 
North ‘ 2,718 ,610 
Gulf .. eves ‘ 9,698 9,694 
2,505 ,689 
6,061 3,442 
26,426 ,265 


Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Texas: paws 
East Texas 
West Texas 
Gulf Texas 


111,422 ,107 
16,219 5, 050 
41,868 ,361 
28,833 29,050 

Other Texas... 
Panhandle 
North 
South 
Other 

Rocky Mountain 

California 

Foreign 


24,502 ,646 
4,198 ,210 
6,363 ,213 
4,570 ,972 
9,371 9,251 

10,361 ,479 
25,658 26,187 
5,703 5,440 


Total gasoline bear- 
ing in U. S 228,594 230,633 

Heavy in California 

Total located in Bu- 
reau of Mines East 
Coast District 


9,477 9,069 


13,736 





Daily Average Penna. Crude 
Runs to Stills 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., f 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylva' 
crude. Figures in bbis.) 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 30, 1948 Oct. 23, 1948 Nov. 1, 1% 


59,326 59,33 69,239 
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(American Petroleum 
thousands of barrels of 42 
Figures include 
unreported 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 


Institute 
galions 
reported 
amounts 


figures 


totals plus 
and 


in 
each. 
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are 











































































Unfinished gasoline stocks included 


Oct. 30 
Barrels 


WEEK ENDED 


are: * 






U. S. Crude Oil Production 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 


Oct. 23 
Barrels 


(Daily Average) 


"New York-Penna 48,050 
Florida be.00 £50 
“West Virginia 7,800 
*Virginia wae 100 
*Ohio—Southeast 6,800 
Ohio—Other 2,500 
Indiana 25,350 
Illinois 182,000 
Kentucky 24,500 
Michigan 42,650 
Nebraska oe 350 
Kansas * 306,600 
Oklahoma 435,200 
Texas: 
District 1 28,500 
District 2 179,700 
District 3 504,550 
District 4 254,300 
District 5 51,250 
East Texas 301,500 
Other District 6 121,800 
District 7-B 57,700 
District 7-C 47,850 
District 8 728,950 
District 9 142,400 
District 10 88,500 
Total Texas 2,507,000 


North Louisiana 112,300 
South Louisiana 368,300 
Total Louisiana 480,600 
Arkansas 79,750 
Mississippi 129,250 
Alabama 1,350 
New Mexico—Southeast 133,100 
New Mexico—oOther 400 
Wyoming 161,350 
Montana 25,650 
Colorado 48,700 
California 954,100 

Total U. S 5,604,100 
*Penna Grade crude incl 62,750 


46,000 
1,000 
8,000 

100 
6,550 
2,200 

26,000 

178,800 

24,000 

48,700 

350 

306,950 
434,450 


28,500 
179,700 
504,550 
254,300 

51,250 
301,500 
121,800 

57,700 

47,850 
728,950 
142,400 

88,500 

2,507,000 
112,950 
368,300 
481,250 

81,200 

126,350 

1,450 
133,100 
400 
157,150 

26,200 

48,550 
950,200 

5,595,950 

60,650 


t 








Estimated production (in b/d) of lease con- 
lensate mixed with crude and moved in crude 










pipe lines (not included in above tabulation), 
week October 30: 

Arkansas 4,650 Texas Inland. 9,200 
No. Louisiana 2,300 Texas Gulf 12,700 
Louisiana Gulf 13,300 Wyoming 200 
Mississippi 2,450 California 3,050 









Total 47,850 


** Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week 
ided 7 a.m. Oct. 28, 1948. 





November 10, 1948 


.699,000 bDbis.; ** 


Crude Runs to Stills 
Daily Average 


Week Ended 

Districts Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
East Coast sean 888 883 
Appalachian (Dist, 1) 87 99 
Appalachian (Dist, 2) 66 67 
Ind., Ill., Ky. ae 933 928 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 434 435 
Inland Texas 226 233 
Texas Gulf Coast ar 1,427 1,347 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 440 447 
No. La. & Arkansas bxaemmoed 76 88 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3) 14 15 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 160 151 
California SS a nee et ee er 875 863 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis Oct. 30, 1948 5,626 5.556 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis Nov. 1, 1947 5,224 


Oct. 


104. 


7,931,000; 





includes 


REFINERY OPERATIONS 


% Operated 
Week Ended 
30 Oct. 23 
0 103.4 
.6 79.2 
1 98.5 
8 91.3 
3 87.5 
4 78.7 
7 93.2 
& 111.5 
8 88.9 
3 100.0 
4 84.4 
9 79.8 
6 91.4 
9 





Gasoline 
Production at 


Refineries Inc. Kerosine 
Natural Blended Production 
Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
2,442 2,380 264 315 
278 289 62 50 
227 204 18 19 
3,382 3,376 444 370 
1,649 1,619 147 161 
967 1,020 56 72 
4,341 4,257 648 653 
1,226 1,159 235 295 
206 233 52 65 
51 50 7 7 
476 470 27 30 
2,324 2,181 149 40 
17,569 17,238 2,109 2,077 
15,926 1,903 


Total Total Stocks 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and 
Production Kerosine Distillates 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
Kast Coast 1,551 1,654 11,159 315 25,513 25,534 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 65 76 456 50 970 983 
Appalachian (Dist, 2) 102 103 138 19 203 264 
Ind., Ill., Ky. ceeee 1,097 1,070 4,776 370 612,414 12,072 
Okla., Kans., Mo. ... 554 521 1,545 161 6,336 6,431 
Inland Texas 402 416 749 72 1,244 1,231 
Texas Gulf Coast 1,782 1,691 3,895 653 14,063 13,651 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 516 561 2,212 295 4,344 4,296 
No. La. & Arkansas van oe 124 130 486 65 649 679 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3) 27 28 25 7 58 57 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 230 228 331 30 1,572 1,535 
PD \s ¢adeks 6c de weseuhoeas oe : 2,403 2,749 793 40 14,227 13,558 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis Oct. 30, 1948 8,853 9,227 26,565 2,077 81,593 80,291 
1. S.—B. of M. Basis Nov. 1, 1947 8,364 22.566 62,749 





353,000 bbis 


Total Stocks 
Residual 
Fuel Oil 

Week Ended 

Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
12,208 12,715 
454 478 
196 209 
6,323 6,358 
2,931 2,845 
1,244 1,225 
10,431 10,224 
3,533 3,378 

328 318 
36 35 

943 899 

42,672 42,067 
81,299 80,751 
57,259 


of foreign crude 


Per Cent 
Stocks of Daily 

Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 

finished Gasoline pacity Reported 

Week Ended Week Ended 

Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 
21,730 21,359 99.5 
2,231 2,163 89.6 
1,073 1,028 100.0 
18,786 18,847 91.5 
8,394 8,335 82.2 
3,204 3,319 75.0 
15,744 15,495 96.3 
5,248 5,438 97.4 
2,293 2,110 73.9 
73 70 23.5 
1,730 1,762 79.4 
11,419 11,148 87.7 
*91,925 91,074 91.2 
**82,092 


Gas OU & 
Dist. Fuel OU 
Production 
Week Ended 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
1,350 1,266 

88 92 
55 55 
907 852 
564 586 
221 200 
2,513 2,344 
692 747 
57 80 

12 12 
207 191 
1,013 ' 906 
7,679 7,331 


6,793 


Statistics 
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About Oil People 











Young Jobbers 


Chris Faye, although not yet 22 
years of age, is supervisor of retail 
sales for the Mid-West Service Co., 
Mankato, Minn. He first joined the 
company two years ago in its office, 
but has only been with Mid-West on 
a full-time basis since completing his 
college education earlier this year. 


Mid-West, which recently moved its 
headquarters from Algona, Iowa, to 
Mankato, operates under a Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corp. franchise with 
14 bulk plants and 35 service sta- 
tions. These facilities include recent 
additions of a bulk plant and serv- 
ice station at Elmore, Minn., a new 
bulk plant at Luverne, Iowa, and a 
new one-stop station at Mankato. 


Mid-West also has added eight new 


trucks to its fleet. 


Chris, since graduating from the 
University of Illinois with a Bachelor 
of Science degree, which includes a 
major in industrial administration, 
has been on the road for Mid-West, 
carrying out his duties of increasing 
service station sales. Most of his ef- 
forts, Chris reports, are directed to- 
ward improving station merchandis- 
ing, driveway selling, lubrication pro- 
cedure (with emphasis on the follow- 
up system), station housekeeping and 
bookkeeping. He hopes to be able 
to make these principles work in 
seven counties surrounding Mankato 
where Mid-West has a franchise to 
operate, but where expansion is cur- 





rently being held up by product short- 
ages. 

Chris is a native of Champaign, 
Ill. Before attending the University 
of Illinois, he first received an Asso- 
ciate of Arts degree from Bethany 
Lutheran College of Mankato. Both of 
his parents were graduated from the 
University of Minnesota, and his 
father is a professor at the University 
of Illinois. 

Mid-West, headed by Martin A. 
Jenson, president and general man- 
ager, has been organized since 1926. 





Thomas E. Jordan and John M. 
Payne have been added to the staff 
of the Western Oil & Gas Assn. Mr. 
Jordan, economic analyst, is to work 
on highway finance, taxation and 
other statistics, and Mr. Payne was 
made an ordnance field man. Both 
men are World War II veterans. 


oO °° od 


Charles K. Slack, assistant trea- 
surer of General Petroleum Corp., is 
new vice president of the Tax Ex- 
ecutives Institute. He was elected at 
the annual convention of tax men 
last month. 

° ° co 


Three new trucks have been pur- 
chased by E. E. Houston, owner of 
Tri-State Oil Co., Pittsburgh, who 
also tells of an addition to his ware- 
house to handle TBA supplies. 

W. J. Johnston is TBA manager of 
this company, which has just entered 
its 20th year of operations. 
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F. Marshall Tarr, manager of re- 
fined products in the merchandising 
department of Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio), has taken over as manager 
of Sohio’s Mansfield sales division, re- 
placing the late Carl Baer. In addi- 
tion to his recent Cleveland post, 
Mr. Tarr has been with Sohio offices 
in New Philadelphia, Canton and Cin- 
cinnati. He started with the com- 
pany in 1928 as a service station at- 
tendant. 

a + . 

Joe S. Morris, Allen & Morris, San 
Antonio, Tex., was elected president 
of the American Assn. of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors during’ the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the group 
in Houston, Oct. 11-13, attended by 
more than 800 oil men. Other new 
officers include: Frank M. Porter, 
Fain-Porter Drilling Co., Oklahoma 
City, vice  president-at-large, and 
Louis A. Beecherl, McDaniel! and 
Beecherl, Dallas, treasurer. 


Raymond Rideout, Augusta, M« 
newly-elected president of the Main: 
Independent Oil Marketers Assn., ha 
named the following members t 
chairman association committees 
Finance, S. R. Ware, Rockland; Men 
bership, Frank Lathe, Hallowell 
Safety, George Scott, Belfast; an 
Legislative, Fred McKenney, Lewis 
ton. 

* x * 


W. C. Taylor, southern division ma 
terial and traffic manager of Inter 
state Oil Pipe Line Co., was given 4 
dinner recently in Shreveport, La 
honoring his 40 years of continuous 
service with affiliates of Standard Oi! 
Co. (HM. J.) . Loren F. Kahle, In 
terstate president, presented Mr. Tay 
lor with the traditional gold servic: 
button bearing three diamonds. 


* * * 


Paul B. Whitney, newly-appointed 
assistant on production problems t 
the Director of Interior’s Oil and Gas 
Division, is widely known throughout 
the oil industry as a geologist and 
seasoned, experienced production man 
One of his proudest boasts concerns 
the time when, as president of th 
Wolverine Natural Gas Co. of Michi- 
gan, he drilled 56 successive produc- 
ing oil wells in the Walker Field 
without a single dry hole. Whitney’s 
career, beginning in 1915 when he 
was graduated by the University of 
Colorado, includes a term with Con- 
tinental as chief geologist, then with 
Sinclair in the Rockies, with Texaco 
in California, with George H. Getty 
in charge of exploration. More re- 
cently, following his connection with 
Wolverine, he has been engaged i! 
a private consulting practice. 


» * *« 


John E. Reed, drilling superinten- 
dent in Orcutt, Calif., for Union Oi! 
Co. of California, received special! 
honor at a recent party for employes 
with service records of 35 years 0! 
over. Mr. Reed is the first Union 
Oil employe to compile 45 years 
service. 

* * * 


Father and son, George F. Taylor. 
Jr., and Sr., of Taylor Oil Co., Somer- 
ville, N. J., report that TBA busi 
ness is picking up rapidly after tak- 
ing over a distributorship about 10 
months ago. They have replaced 
two older, smaller trucks with two 
streamlined over-the-engine models 
of 1,600 gals. each. Father and son 
are chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of Somerset County Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


J. Doyle Settle, secretary of the 
American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors and director of the 
group’s industry-wide safety program, 
recently was elected head of the 
newly-created Drilling and Explora- 
tion Safety Group in the Petroleum 
Selection of the National Safety 
Council. 





Frank R. Long, vice president of 
Mohawk Petroleum Corp. and presi- 
dent of Frank R. Long Development 
Co., has been named to the board of 
trustees of West Coast University, 
an engineering institution that keys 
its study schedules with afternoon 
employment in allied industries. 


Fred E. Verona, head of Verona 
Oil Co., Roscoe, N. Y., reports the 
opening of a sub-plant at Grand 
Gorge, N. Y. Company also has pur- 
chased three new trucks—one a 3,- 
140-gal. tractor-trailer unit. Mr. 
Verona is past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and director of the 
Sullivan County Health Assn. 

* * * 

E. R. Comer, who has been an oil 
jobber for more than two years now 

as head of Comer & Son Oil Co., 
Melrose, N. Mex.—keeps quite busy 
as head of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, secretasy of the hospital 
board, and a member of Rotary and 
the American Legion. 


HOW TO MAKE UP YOUR 


MIND ABOUT METERS 





Naturally, you want a meter so nearly perfect you 
can put it on the job and forget it. Here are the 
features an outstanding meter should give you: 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. . . . . . Oghance 
FAST DELIVERY 2 2. 2 2 2... AG romeo 
GUARANTEED ACCURACY. . . . . . . OGsames 
LONG SERVICE... 2. 2... . AGamer 
LOW INITIAL and MAINTENANCE COST. . 

B®) ACCURATE PERFORMANCE at all VISCOSITIES Zener 
QUICK, EASY CALIBRATION. .. . . 


ONLY GRANCO HAS THEM ALL! 


Unique rotary action and fewer working parts give precise measure- 
ment, trouble-free operation and longer life. GRANCO Meter action 
is as simple as a mill wheel turning in a brook. Rotor turns directly 
in line of flow with friction-free feather weight’ action. No eccentric 
or reciprocating movements to interrupt the smooth flow of liquid, 
cause slippage or turbulence in the metering chamber. GRANCO 
Meters have an extremely low pressure drop. Easy, accurate calibra- 
tion. Dial on outside of meter tells you how at first glance. 


THERE'S A GRANCO METER TO FIT YOUR NEED 


See your distributor, or write today for full 
particulars. GRANCO sales and service 
throughout the nation. 


MKS) 





GRANBERG CORPORATION 


Oakland 8, California 
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Also makers of Granco Rotary Positive Displacement Pumps 
















James Tanham, 
vice president of 
The Texas Co., has 
been elected chair 
man of the board 
of the National 
Safety Council. Mr 
Tanham, who is 
also chairman of 
the executive com 
mittee and board 
member of th: 
Greater New Yor! 
Safety Council, ha 
been active in in 
dustrial relation: 
for the past several years. During 
World War II he was chairman oe! 
the industry members of the Wa 
Labor Board. 


* * * 


Mr. Tanham 


Philip H. Moore, partner in th: 
firm of Moore & Barrett, petroleun 
technologists, Whyteleafe and Sur 
rey, England, is en route to the U. S 
to take charge of the New York 
office of Moore, Charlton & As 
sociates, Inc., a group specializing 
in the building of refineries and gen 
eral petroleum consulting work. 


* * * 


E. M. Davis, president of E. M 
Davis Oil Co., Chicago, estimates that 
recent. land purchases and building 
additions, as well as previous new 
tractor and trailer purchases, rep 
resent an investment of $125,000 by 
the company during the last two 
years ... Walter Wendt and Frank 
Miller, Jr., both moved from station 
manager positions at Davis Oil to 
outside salesman and supervisor of 
stations, respectively . . . Secretary 
of Davis Oil is N. Anderson. 

Another Illinois jobber, R. G. Hinch, 
is marking his 25th year as presi- 
dent of Consumers Oil Products Co 
Marseilles . J. R. Hinch is vice 


president of the company and Joyce 


Pomatto, secretary. 
* * * 

One new 1,000-gal. tank truck and 
a 12,000-gal. storage tank have a‘ 
celerated operations of National P: 
troleum Products, Inc., Wentzvil 
Mo. Company is headed by Pre 
dent Edwin Wessler. 

“oa 


E. H. and Loretta H. Lohr ar 
husband and wife partnership operat 
ing Lohr Petroleum Co., Columbu 
Nebr. They recently purchased 
735-gal. country tank wagon, a 17 
000-gal. fuel oil storage tank and tv 
units for servicing aircraft. M 
Lohr, who is president of the lo 
Chamber of Commerce, is also on t! 
board of the Columbus Building Cor 
a local group building homes to ea 
the housing situation. Mrs. Lohr 
equally active civically, serving « 
the Industrial Committee Board a! 
as vice president of the local fire d 
partment. 
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Allison J. Mc- 
Nay, recently 
named supervisor 
of Standard Oil 
Co. of California’s 
newly-created 
education divi- 
sion of the public 
relations depart- 
ment, has _ be- 
gun working on 
a long-range pro- 
gram of develop- 
ing educational 
material on pe- 
troleum and the 
oil industry for use by students and 
teachers from the first grade up to 
college. Mr. McNay was assistant 
supervisor of audio-visual aids in 
the Los Angeles School Department. 


Mr. McNay 


° ° ° 


Several Texas Co. men came to 
Memphis to see the Trans-Arabian 
Pipe Line Co. film ‘Desert Venture” 
shown to the Tennessee Independent 
Oil Men’s convention Oct. 26. They 
included Leslie Payne, district man- 
ager for Texas at Nashville; J. M. 
Doss, division manager from New 
Orleans, and C. B. Barrett, southern 
territorial manager from Houston. 
B. E. Hull, Trans-Arabian president, 
who showed the film and talked 
briefly on Middle East crude in rela- 
tion to world oil markets is also 
a vice president of Texas Co. 


° * ° 


C. A. Johnson, Holly Development 
Co., has been re-elected southern 
California vice president in the In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica. W. C. Whaley, Barnsdall Oil Co., 
was re-elected to the group’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 


e ° ° 


W. F. Taylor, president of Lllico 
Independent Oil Co., Lincoln, IIL, 
tells of company plans to build a 
new office and general warehouse 
during the next year. Company of- 
ficers include: M. B. Kimball, vice 
president, and D. J. Taylor, secretary. 


° ° ° 


Shell Oil Co. people in the news: 

R. C. Byars, personnel and indus- 
trial relations manager of the mid- 
land exploration and production area 
since 1946, has been made adminis- 
trative assistant to the manager of 
the area... A. H. Vineyard, assis- 
tant personnel and industrial relations 
manager for the last three years in 
the San Francisco office, replaces 
Mr. Byars... A. S. Gilles, industrial 
relations representative in Shell’s 
head New York office since 1946, 
now is personnel and industrial re- 
lations manager of the Tulsa explora- 
tion and production area... W. F. 
Schoenthaler moved from the position 
1f assistant manager supplies, trans- 
portation and supply department of 


Yovember 10, 1948 





Shell Oil, to manager of the distri- 
bution department of Shell Chemical 
Corp H. P. Ingersoll, superin- 
tendent of Shell’s north products pipe 
line since 1946, was named super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts prod- 
uct pipe line and the Plantation Pipe 
Line terminals Vv. K. Leonard, 
division engineer for north products 
pipe line since last March, replaced 
Mr. Ingersoll D. G. Ward, as- 
sistant manager of the traffic depart- 
ment, San Francisco head office, 
since 1947, was transferred to New 
York as an assistant manager-traffic 
to supervise traffic work of Shell 


ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Chemical . . . John C, Quilty, manager 
of head office industrial relations de- 
partment, has been nominated as 
one of the two U. S. employer de- 
legates to the second meeting of the 
Petroleum Committee of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, special- 
ized agency of the United Nations 
working for improved world-wide 
working conditions. 
° oO ° 

Ray A. Pentz, previously with the 
Alton Railroad for 27 years has join- 
ed Carl Saas and Fred Schaefer as a 
member of Refiners Petroleum Co., 
Chicago, a petroleum marketing firm 








* Voluntary statement of Mr. Earl Nelson, owner of service station located at 


the intersection of highways 45 and 30, Frankfort, iil. 


Installation consists 


of four 320 watt Post-Lites on pump islands and four 160 watt Half-Lites on 


the building. 


Super-lighting was accomplished without any increase in the 


electric bill. Total current consumption is only 1920 watts 


~ 





Complete Line 
. . . 
FOUR-TUBE 
POST-LITES 
160 watts 
(For Posts, Wallis) 
. . . 
SIX-TUBE 
POST-LITES 
240 watts 
>. . . 
EIGHT-TUBE 
POST-LITES 
320 watts 
. . . 
APRON BASE 
POST-LITES 
240 and 320 watts 
. . . 
HALF-LITES 
FOR WALLS 
160 watts 


$69.50 and up 











the New Outside Fluorescents 


STEAL THE STREET 


The largest, most glamorous outside fluorescents built. 
dominate surroundings against any other type of lighting. While 
ordinary light is an expense, “super-lighting’ pays the profits. 
Users everywhere report business increases. 


Completely 


Easy to Install 


Post-Lites are easy to install on present posts. They give you bright, 
glareless light at your “working level’ where you need light- 
and do away with flash-light servicing. 


Let us show you how you can get up to 10 times more usable 
light per dollar spent for current. 


Simply mail the coupon. 


W. H. LONG COMPANY 


Est. 1911. 37 Years of Guaranteed Service. Supplying 100,000 leading concerns 


61 W. Hubbard St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON for NEW CATALOG, NEW LOW PRICES 


W. H. Long Co., 61 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


] Please mail me your New Catalog and Prices. 


Attention of: Mr 
Company Name 


Address 
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L. T. Barrow, 
vice president and 
director in charge 
of exploration for 
Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., was 
elected board 
chairman to suc- 
ceed Harry C. 
Wiess, who died 
Aug. 26. Mr. Bar- 
row, an Air Corps 
veteran in World 
War I, joined 
Humble in 1924 as 
a division geolo- 
gist after instructing geology for two 
years at the University of Texas. He 
became chief geologist in 1929, a 
director in 1937 and was made vice 
president in 1938. 





Mr. Barrow 


oO Oo ° 


Frank D. Messenger has_ been 
named manufacturer’s representative 
for Pennsylvania Refining Co.’s line 
of motor oils, greases, gear lubricants 
and specialty products. He is to 
operate in the lower Michigan penin- 
sula serving highway departments, 
contractors, equipment distributors 
and and industrial concerns. Mr. 
Messenger is also sales manager of 
Butler Industries. 


What will YOU have 
from the complete 


VIKING LINE 


of ROTARY PUMPS? 











Viking is a specialist in Rotary Pumps 
of sizes from 2/3 to 1050 gpm, pressures 
to 200 psi—500 psi on hydraulic oils. 
Send for free bulletin 1500R and 405R 


today! 





ROTARY 
PUMPS 








Samples of 
VIKING 


R. A. Dudley, Sr., president of 
Dudley-Kimble & Co., Vineland, N. J., 
reports the remodeling and rebuild- 
ing of four service stations at a cost 
of about $25,000. Company has been 
organized since 1928 and its present 
officers include: W. F. Dudley, vice 
president; W. C. Lockey, secretary- 
treasurer; and J. J. Sainsott, assist- 
ant secretary. 


oO o o 


New officials of the Tennessee Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee are: 
G. B. Dickey, Sr., American Oil Co. 
of Tenn., chairman; J. B. Kelley, dis- 
trict manager, Gulf Refining, Nash- 
ville, vice chairman; A. W. Wadell, 
manager, aviation department, Esso 
Standard, Memphis, secretary. Charles 
C. Gilbert, Jr., continues as execu- 
tive secretary with headquarters at 
510 Cotton States Bldg., Nashville. 


* + * 


T. L. Hodges, Wofford Oil Co., 
recently became chairman of the Ful- 
ton County (Ga.) Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee. Vice chairmen in- 
clude: L. T. Daughtridge, Gulf Oil 
Co.; R. L. Brooks, Sinclair Refining 
Co.; F. C. Lance, American Oil Co.; 
and Ben Hood, Hood Oil Co. ... T. 
O. Andrews, The Texas Co., was 
named secretary. 














Pump Company 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





Mr. Townsend Mr. Young 


Three district sales managers of 
Ohio Oil Co. have been promoted: G. 
H. Young, Indiana manger since 1941, 
was made assistant manager (newly- 
created post), retail sales depart- 
ment, home of- 
fice, Findlay, 
Ohio ... J. H. 
Townsend, Illi- 
nois manager 
since 1941, re- 
placed Mr. Young 
... 0d. P. Hughes, 
Kentucky man- 
ager since 1938, 
replaced Mr. 
Townsend 
Mr. Young first 
joined Ohio Oil in 
1930 as book- 
keeper and serv- 
ice station salesman and managed 
the Oklahoma and Kansas District 
prior to taking over the Indiana post 
, Mr. Townsend, who previously 
managed the Indiana district from 
1936 to 1941, joined the Ohic organ- 
ization in 1927 when Ohio acquired 
the Eastern Oil and Refining Co 
Muncie, Ind., of which Mr. Town- 
send was manager ... Mr. Hughes 
joined Ohio Oil in 1930 when Trans- 
continental Oil Co. was acquired by 
Ohio Oil. He was Transcontinental 
sales manager at that time and be- 
came Oklahoma _ district manager 
with Ohio Oil, serving in that ca- 
pacity until moving to the Kentucky 
managership. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. 


° Oo o 





Mr. Hughes 


Gene McCabe, Doc Parsons and Dart 
Hoffman, all of Tide Water Associated 
Oil, gave a Navy Day luncheon for 4 
bunch of “the guys who shoot the 
supplies” at the Whitehall Club in 
New York. Guests included: Ralph 
Fowler, Arabian-American Oil; John 
Walstrom, Asiatic Petroleum; Mac 
MacKrille and Al Doane, Shell; Jack 
Walsh and Red Gildersleeve, Esso 
Standard; Norman Keith, Petroleum 
Export; Joe Joiner, Maritime Petro- 
leum; Ed Pruitt, Pruitt Petroleum 
Floyd Butt, Sun; and Pete Mosher, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. All 
these men were formerly either with 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board or th 
Navy’s Fuel Division. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Handling HOT oil is tough on hose 
..but not when it’s made of NEOPRENE 


Fuel oil alone is unusually hard on ordinary hose. And heat, too, 1s very 
destructive. Yet at this terminal, the hose withstands exposure to both 
oil and heat . . . because it’s made of Du Pont neoprene. . 


Over 100 million gallons of oil are handled annually here, and every 
gallon flows through neoprene hose several times on the way to and 
from tanks and equipment. And to speed up the flow of oil in cold 
weather, the oil is heated to temperatures of 125° to 140° F. That’s why 
the engineers of Allied Oil Company specified hose with the built-in 
protection of Du Pont neoprene. 


Inside this smooth-bore hose, the neoprene tube 
withstands constant contact with oil and heat. 
It won’t disintegrate and allow soft mushy spots 
to develop. 





“Tough operating conditions 
at our terminals would make 
short work of ordinary hose- 
but neoprene-protected fuel oil 


hose combines the properties 
that pay off in long, economical 
service,’’ says C. M. Johnson, 
Chief Engineer of Allied Oil 
Company, Inc. 


FREE! THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK— 
Interesting stories... new, unusual 
applications of neoprene. Write. . . 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division 
U-11, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


The excellent propert ies of neoprene show up Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday nights—NBC coast to coast. 


wherever operating conditions ruin ordinary rub- 
ber. So if you have a hose problem, contact your 
supplier for details about neoprene. He’ll be able 
to supply a neoprene hose built to your exact 
requirements. 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Yovember 10, 1948 
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Gov. William P. 
Lane, Jr. of Mary- 
land (left) pre- 
sents the Mary- 
land Traffic Safe- 
ty Commission's 
Award of Honor to 
Henry A. Rosen- 
berg (right) Crown 
Central Petroleum 
Corp., while Wil- 
liam H. Bishop, 
commission  offi- 
cial (center), looks 
on. Award was 
won by Crown 
Central for its ef- 
forts in helping to 
reduce the Mary- 
land motor toll. 
Crown’ Central's 


campaign was carried on through issuance of safety tags for license plates, and 
through outdoor posters, window cards, newspapers and radio. Company's con- 
tributions won letter of praise from the National Safety Council 


Several promotions have been made 
in Pure Oil Co.’s transportation and 
supply division: Victor H. Bowman, 
in addition to his duties as manager 
of the products supply and contract 
departments, has been made general 
manager of crude oil purchasing and 
product supply. He has been with 
Pure Oil for Z3 years. . Joseph 
W. Meehan, vice president of Pure 
Transportation Co., was placed in di- 
rect charge of operations and also 
will head. operations of Pure Oil’s 
other pipe line subsidiaries. He is a 
16-year veteran with Pure. : 
Anker L. Christy, 20 years with Pure 
and transportation engineer in charge 
of transportation engineering, is now 
also director of project planning and 
liaison work in transportation and 
supply. Walter F. Hagestad, a 
14-year veteran, now has the title of 
general manager of the marine and 
terminal divisions in charge of opera- 
tion of the company’s barges, tank- 
ers, contract transport trucks and 
technical training. Fred Stein- 





graber was placed in direct charge 
of Pure Oil’s terminal division. He 
has been with the company for 13 
years. 

* * * 

F. W. Vaughan, manager of the 
aviation department of General Pe- 
troleum Corp., was named to the 
APT’s Aviation Technical Service 
Committee. 

° . 2 

A. E. Johnson, president of John- 
son Super Service, Inc., Price, Utah, 
has retired as manager of the com- 
pany but remains as policy maker 
and counselor. M. A. Johnson, secre- 
tary, has taken over the manage- 
ment of this 20-year-old business. 
. . . R. E. Johnson, vice president, is 
now with the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment in Mexico. The com- 
pany recently rebuilt and remodeled 
a service station in Price, adding 
home and auto supplies to its line. 
The bulk plant was increased by 
48,000-bbls. storage. New pumping 
facilities and _ reinforced concrete, 


Re-elected officers 
of the West Virgi- 
nia Petroleum 
Assn. that met at 
Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, 
Oct. 21, include: 
(left to right) vice 
president L._ S. 
Salisbury, Pure 
Oil Co.’s West Vir- 
ginia state mana- 
ger, Parkersburg: 
president Ralph D. 
Lowe, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 


sales, Elk Refining Co., Charleston; and executive secretary, Francis C. Farley. 
Executive and general committees of association were also re-elected at eleventh 
annual convention attended by record total of some 200 oil men 
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fireproof loading rack were complet- 
ed. 
o oO od 

B. R. Jackson, American represen- 
tative for Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for 
14 years, was named to the board of 
directors, succeeding Sir Warren Fish- 
er who died recently. Mr. Jackson’s 
successor has not 
yet been named, 
and he will not re- 
turn to England 
for several months. 
A law graduate 
and native of New- 
foundland, he join- 
ed Anglo-Iranian 
following his dis- 
charge from the 
British~ service 
after World War I. 
He was Anglo-Ira- 
nian’s representa- 
tive here from 
1930 to 1934 when he embarked on 
an extensive Far Eastern tour. After 
a period in London, he returned t 
America and remained ever since 
Admittedly reluctant to leave Amer- 
ica, Mr. Jackson reports that the 
Western Hemisphere will be in his 


particular field in his new position 
co © 





Mr. Jackson 


Leo Newfarmer of Houston was 
named to succeed Dr. M. G. Edwards 
as Shell Oil Co.’s chief geologist ir 
the Pacific Coast territory. Dr. Ed 
wards is to retire Dec. 31 after nearly 
25 years service. 
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responsibility for errors or omissions. 
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The “Company” that 
came to Dinner... 







...and what it 
Brought... 


... the Food, the Guests, even the Candles! 








. Ss, you might say that Petroleum 
assembled this dinner—and that 
Socony-Vacuum as a progressive leader 
in petroleum is the “Company that 
came to dinner.” 

The guests came in cars powered by 
gasoline, lubricated by oils and greases. 

Delicious food—frozen fruit, vege- 
tables, meat, dessert-—came packaged 


in wax-treated paper and cardboard. 


Napkins and tablecloth were woven 


cf specially oil-treated fibres. Dishes- 
silverware—Socony-Vacuum’s beautiful 
hand-dipped candles—a// felt the versa 
tile touch cf petroleum! 

* * st 


Leave the dinner table, and Socony- 
Vacuum’'s “know-how” in petroleu 
shows up almost erveryu here you look 

On thousands of farms—helping ma 
chines plant, cultivate and harvest crop 
for your Consumption 


82 VEARS' LEADERSHIP in a Progressive 
Industry — PETROLEUM! 


SOCONY-VACUUM C!L CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM COR? 


Aboard one-third of the world’s mer- 


chant ships, hundreds of railroads, 


thousands of planes, trucks, busses 


Throughout every branch of industry 
helping produce and process the 
wonders ( f your home an | every lay 
living! 

The “Company that car at inner’ 


ets around! 


») 











SOCONY-VACUUM 









NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥ 26 Broadway e 
Van Buren St e BALTIMORE 2 
WAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN—907 South First St 


Socony-Vacuun 


CHICAGO 
MARYLANIT—10 Light St e MII 


maintains many 


5, ILLINOIS—59 E OHIO 1422 
Grand 
CLEVELAND 15 ST 
Magnolia Petroleum Co 


Euclid 
Avenue + 
LOUIS 8 
Magnolia Building 


other conveniently located service offices to give 


Ave 7 
DET 
MISSOURI 4140 Lindell Bivd . 


KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 12 
MICHIGAN—-903 West Grand Bivd . 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


OIT 32 


you close and fast ooperatior 














THE GILBARCO “EASY REACH’ HOSE 
A Trouble-Free Answer to the Extra Footage Problem 


You've never seen a simpler, more trouble-free ex- 
tension hose than the Easy Reach on the new low 
Gilbarco 996 Calco-Meter. 

On the outside of the pump, always accessible, 
is a length of hose adequate for 90% or more of 
your fillups. No excess hose on the island or serv- 
ice area. Extra hose length is inside pump... pulls 
out quickly and easily, if needed, by means of a 


GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, 


weighted pulley. (See diagram below.) 

Modern-looking and up to the minute in every 
way, the 58” low 996 has an operating mechanism 
that has been field-tested through millions of gallons 
of pumping in every climate in the world. The 
Gilbarco 996 is a pump you can depend on. For 
full particulars, please write to: 

















MASS.— TORONTO, CANADA 


